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LNTEODUCTION. 


Tjib present is«the first part of a general work, compiled for the 
Government, and published under its authority, on the Fauna of 
British India and its dependencies. A few details respecting this 
larger work may serve as a preface to the introductory observations 
on the Mammalia. 

The large additions made to our knowledge of Indian Zoology 
during the period, now about a quarter of a century, that has 
elapsed since the appearance of Jerdon’s ‘ Birds ’ and ‘ Mammals ' 
and Giinther’s ‘ Eeptiles ’ have for some timg rendered it desirable 
that a new series of descriptive manuals shpuld be prepared. The 
Secretary of State for Indiana Gounpil, upon the recommendation 
of the Government of India, gave his sanction, in 1883, to a plan 
for the preparation of the works most urgently required, and en- 
trusted the editorship of the series to the present writer. From 
arious causes the appearance of the work has been delayed, but 
it is hoped that the principal difficulties have now been overcome. 

For the present, it is proposed to restrict the publication to the 
Vertebrata, and to complete the work in seven volumes of about 
500 pages each. One of these volumes will contain the Mammals 
(the present issue* is only a half-volume), three will be required"» 
for the Birds, one for Ileptiles and Batrachians, and two for 
Fishes. 

The authorship of the volume| on Fishes has been undertaken 
by Mr, F. Day, O.I.E., Deputy Burgeon-General, author of the 
‘ Fishes of India ’ ; the Ilcptilia and Batrachia will bo described 
by Mr. G. A. Boulenger, author of the recently published British- 
Museum Catalogues of Batrachia and Lizards ; whilst the Birds 
will, it is hoped, be taken in hand by Mr. E. Oates, author 
of the ‘ Birds of British Buimah.’ The Mammals remain to be 
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descrfbed by thji) Editor. The greater part of the second hall-volume 
on Mammalia is written, and much* progi’ess has been madeyuth 
all other parts of tlie work, so that there is every prospect of the' 
whole being issued in the course of the next few years. 

( The limits adopted for the fauna are those of the dependencies 
of India, with the addition of Ceylon, which, although Jlritish, is 
not under the Indian t^jovcirnment. Within the limits thus de- 
fined are comprised alt India pfo])er and the Himalayas, the Punjab^ . 
Sind, Baluchistan, all the Kashmir t(^rritorics, with Gilgit, Ladak, 
&c.j Nepal, Sikhim, Bhutan, and other Cis:Tllimalayaii States, 
^A:.aarn, the countries between Assam and Burma, such as the Khasi 
and Naga hills aijd Manipur, the whole of Burma, with Karennee 
and, of course, Tenasserim and the Mergiii Archiptdago, and, lastly, 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Arghanistan, Kashgaria, Tibet, 
Yunnan, Siam, and the Malay Peninsula soutli oft Tenasserim are 
excluded. A few States, such as Nepal and Bhutan, at ])resent 
not accessible to Europeans, are comprist'd, because it we-tild be 
difficult to leave them out; scarcely an anima.1 occurs in either not 
fouriii also in British territories or in protect( d States, such i s 
Sikhim. 

The whole of India and its dependencies, with the exception of the 
higher Himalayas and Trans-Hiinalayan tracts, is included in the 
Oriental Eogion, one^of the six great zoological regions* into vihich 
the terrestrial surface of the globe was divided by Sclater, whose 
views have been adopted by Walkce ^» id others. Several Ethiopian 
and Palirarctie geiuTa are iiitermixed with forms cbaracteristie of 
tlio Oriental Ili^gion in North-western India, and some of these 
forms range throughout the Peninsula, but not further to the 
eastward. 

The division of the area into zoological subregions is somewhat 
difficult, the affinities of the different subdivisions being compli- 


* These six zoological regions are the following : — 

I. Paleearcfio: Europe, Africa north (if tlje Sahara, nud Asia iiortli of tlje 
JJimalayas. 

H. Ethiopimw Africa south of the Sulmru. 

HI. Oriental'. India and South-ensteni Asia, with the Malay Archipelago, 
as far oast, as Java, Bali, Borneo, and the Fliilippines. 

IV. Amtralian\ Australia, Celebes, New Guinea, New Zealand, and the 
islands of the Pucifle. 

V. Kearvt'ic\ America north of the Tropic of Cr.net r. 

VI. Neoint-phal'. Cculral and South Aineri#i. 

For fuvthn- pavlicuhirs. sco Wallaces ‘Geographical Distribution of 
Animals.* 
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eated. The following subregions may be accepted as conw?nient 
aiu^as approximately correct ; — 

‘ 1. 'Tihttaiu The Upper Indus valley (Qilgit, Ladak, &c.) and 
the higher Himalaya above 12,000 or 14,000 feet. 

II. Himalayan, The southern slopes of the Himalaya, fron^the 
base to about the limit of trees. 

HI. Lidiati, India from the base*of^the Himalaya to Cape 
•Comorin, with the exception of the Malabar coast, but with the 
addition of Northern Cejlon. 

IV. Malabar or^ Ceylonese. The Malabar coast and the neigh- 
bouring liills as far north as the Tapti ri\ er, together with ISou^tgrii 
Ceylon. 

V. Burmese. All Burma except South Tenas^Tiin, and with the 
addition of Assam and the intervening countries. 

VI. South 'Jienasserim. This is the northern extremity of the 
great Indj-Malayan subrcigion, comprising the Malay Peninsula 
and several of the islands. 

^^orae of these ma/ require further subdivision. Thus the fauna 
of the North-west Provinces and Punjab differs considerably from 
that of Houthern India, and both areas exliibit zoologi(;al distinc- 
tions from the forest-clad tracts of {South-western Bengal. There is 
also mifch dffiPerence between the animals of Pegu and Arakan, on 
the one ^ud, and those of the drier regions of Upper Burma on 
the other; and even greater distinctions iTiay be traced between 
those found in the subtropjgal ^nd those inliabiting the temperate 
regions of the Himalaya. On the other hand, the subtropical 
llimalayas were united with the Burmese subregion by Wallace, 
and the two are, perhaps, zoologically more allied to each other 
than to any other subregion. 

It is well to notice that the Tibetaii subregion is PabTarctic, 
wliilst the other live subdivisions are ineluded in the Oriental 
liegioii. 


The preceding remarks apply to the ‘Pauriaof British India ^ 
in general ; the following relate to the present volume. The classi- 
fication of Mammals here adopted was pro])os(Ml by Professor 
Plower in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London 
for 1883, pp. 178-180. The arrangement is but slightly modified 
from that employed by the same author in the last (ninth) edi- 
tion of the ‘ Encyclopa)dia Britannica’ (Article “Mammalia”). 
Allhough this classificat^Su is, so far as I am able to judge, th(^ 
b(‘st hitherto published, there an*, as will h* jflentioned in the 
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propel^ places, several questions on which wide differences of 
opinion exist.* Thus many excellent naturalists reg^ird W of 
ordinal rank subdivisions such as, for instance, the LmurmSita 
and Proboscidea, classed by Professor Flower as suborders. 

l^he descriptions of the genera and species in the following 
pages have been taken from specimens, whenever any were acces- 
sible ; in the few cases in <vhich, for want of available specimens, 
the characters are copied from descriptions by previous writers, 
the fact is stated. The measurements are taken from various 
sources, and, whenever possible, dimensions of freshly-killed 
anin^als, or, in the case of the smaller forms, of perfect examples 
preserved in spirit, have been selected. The length of the head and 
body from tlie tip^ of the nose to the insertion of the fail and the 
length of the tail are naturally of little value when taken from skins ; 
these two dimensions are given, when possible, in the following 
pages, the tail measurement being without the hair, if data are 
available. Other measurements often cited are those of the ear, 
usually from the crown of the head, sometimes from the external 
base Qr from the orifice, and of the pes or bind foot, including the 
tarsus, from the joint corresponding to the heel in man and the hock 
in a horse to tlie end of the longest toe, the claws not being included, 
unless their inclusion is specified. In particular case^tbdP^dimen- 
sions are added, for instance the forearm in bats. 

Two measurements Of the skull are generally given : — the basal 
length, from the anterior or lower margin of the foramen magnum 
to tho anterior border of the premaxillaries, the incisor teeth not 
being included ; and the zygomatic breadth, across the w idest part 
of the zygomatic arches. The extreme length of the skull some- 
times recorded is either from tho posterior surface or from the 
supraoccipital to the end of the premaxillarics, or, in some skulls, 
to the end of the nasals. 

The notes on distribution and habits are compiled from various 
writers, especially from the works of Jerdon, Blyth, Hodgson (in- 
clusive of the MS. notes on his drawings in the Zoological Society's 
library), Elliot, Kelaart, Tickell (also including bis MS. notes), 
Sterndale, McMaster, Forsyth, Sanderson, and others, supplemented 
by iny own observations during a residence of more than 20 years 
in India, in the course of which time, whilst employed in the Geo- 
logical Survey of the country, I visited many parts of India and 
Burma, and became acquainted with most of the wild animals in 
their native haunts. 
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The synonymy has been tlioroughly revised, the^ original ^escrip- 
tioyis hsfVing been consulted in every case. A list of the principal 
works quoted, with their abbreviated titles, is appended. The 
British-Museum catalo^es by Dr. Gray are referred to as seldom 
as possible, because of their inaccuracy. A considerable proportion 
of the mistakes made by Indian naturalists, in nomenclature espe- 
cially, may be traced to these catalogues^ 

Space does not permit the addition of a sketch of mammalian 
anatomy. The accompanying woodcuts of a lion’s skeleton and of 
a dog’s skull will suffice to show the names and position of the 
principal bones. Por further details with regard to the sldJieton 
the student will do well to consult Flower’s ‘ Introduction to the 
Osteology of the Mammalia,’ from which, by* permission of the 
author and publishers, the woodcuts of a dog's skull are taken. 
For«the anatcmiy of the soft parts no similar compendium exists ; a 
sketch will be found in the article “ Mammalia ” in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pmdifl Britan nica,’ but a general work on mammalian anatomy is 
still wanted. The feeth have been treated in separate works by 
Owen, Giebel, and others. Here it is only necessary to say tifat they 
are divided into incisors, canines, premolars, and rnalars; that the 
three first-named are, as a rule, preceded in the young mammal by 
mdk or deciduous teeth ; that the upper canine is the tooth behind 
the premaxillary suture or in contact with j.t, and the lower canine 
the tooth that, when tho jaws are closed, comes immediately in 
front of the upper canine% th^ teeth in front of the canines arc? 
incisors, those behind premolars and molars. 

It will be difficult within the limited space available for me to 
acknowledge the assistance of al I who liave aided me in preparing 
the present work. I am indebted particularly to General R. 
Strachey and Ctd. Yule, and equally so to Professor Flower and 
Dr. Giiiither for aid most liberally given on all occasions, also to 
Mr. P. L. Sclater, Dr. J. Anderson, Sir J. Fayrer, Prof. A. Newton, 
Mr. A. Hume, Prof. Mivart, Mr. J. Scully, Sir 0. B. St. John, 
Col. J. Biddulpb, Mr. Davison, Captain Biugliam, Mr. W. Daly, 
Rev. S. Fairbank, Mr. Wood Mason, Mr. W. L. Sclater, Mr. H. 
E. Watson, the late Mr. L. Mandelli, and Mr. J. Murray, for 
assistance of various kinds. Above all 1 am under obligations to 
Mr. G. E. Dobson and Mr. Oldfield Thomas, not merely for the 
great extent to which this work has been facilitated by their 
writings, but also for advice and information of many kinds and ‘ 
on numerous occasions. But for Mr. Dobson’s researches amongst 
the Chiroptera and Insectivora, the labour of prc^>aring a work on 
Indian Mammalia would have been greater by at least one third. 

h 
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I haVo also to acknowledge with gratitude the porniission liber- 
ally granted to me by the Trustees of the British Museum, -.the 
Zoological Society, Messra. Macmillan and Co., and Messrs. Block 
and jCo., of Edinburgh, to publish copies woodcuts taken from 
thin/ publications. The work from which the cut is taken is 
quoted in each ease. Several of the illustrations are, by permis- 
sion of the Zoological Society, taken from drawings by thti late 
Col. Tickell, and from the superb collection made by Mr. B. II.* 
Hodgson, both of which series are now in the Society’s Library. 
The majority of the cuts are copied, from dcaudngs by Mr. B. 
E. ifolding and Mr. P. J. Smit, by the Tvpograijhic Etching 
Ctnnpany’s procesi^ 
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A. M. N. H. Annals and Magazine of Natural History. London, 1838- 18HS. 

AndeTSOn, An. Zool. Res. Anatomical and Zoological liescarchcs^otn- 
prising an account of the Zoological Rcsulta of the two Kx^icditions to 
Western Yunnan in 1868 and 187.5, &c. By John .^nderson, M.D. Edin. 
London, 1878. 

Anderson, Cat. Catalogue of Mammalia in tho Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
By John Anderson, M.V., &a. Calcutta, 1881. 

As. Res. Asiatic Besearchos, Calcutta, 1788 -1836, 

Bl3rth, Cat. Catalogue of the Mammalia in the Museum of the Asiatic 
Society. By Edward Blyth, Chrator. Calcutta, 1863. 

Blyth, Mam. Birds Burma. Catalogue of Mammals and Birds oyiiiriiui. 
By the late B. Blytli. Hertford, 1877). Extra Number to tho Journal of 
tlic Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xHv. 

Calc. Jour. N. H OalouUa Journal of Natural History. Calcutta, 1811 - 
' 1848. 

Dobson, Cat. Chir. B. M. Catalogue of tho Chiroptoni in the Collect ion 
of the British Museum By G. E. Dobson. Ty>iidoM, 1878. 

Dobson, Mon. As. Chir. Monograph of tho Asiatic Chiroptera. By Cl. B. 
Dobson, M.A., M.B., &c. jSliKloft, 1876. 

Dobson, Mon. Ins. A Monograph of the Insectivora, sysfeinatic and 
anatoinii'ul. By G. K. Dobson, London, I't. I, 1882, Tt. II, 188.3. 

Elliot, Mon. Fel. A .Monograph of the Fclida*, or family of the Cats. By 
Daniel Giraud Elliot Ijoiidoii, 1883. 

Erxl. Syrst. Reg. An. lo. Christ. Polyc. Erxlebcn, Systeiiia Begni Animalis 
per classes, ordine.s, &c. Classis 1. Maninialiu. Lipsim, 1777. 

Fischer, S3ni. Mam. , Syno])sis MHinmaliuiu. Auctoro Johaiine B.iptista 
Fischer. StuttgardtiaQ, 1826. 

Gmelin, Syst. Nat. Caroli A. Linnf* Ac. Systema Nntiinc, oditio dociiiia 
tertia. Lipsiec, 1788. 

Gray Su Hardw. 111. Ind. Zool. Illu8tration.s of Indian Zoology, chiefly 
selected from the collection of Major-General llardwicke, by John Edward 
Gray. Loudon, 183(1. 

Hist. Nat. Mam. Histoire Nnturcllo dcs Mainmifercs, avec dea flguros 
originalea, colorieca, dcssiii^es d’apres des nnimaiix vivans par M. Qeoifroy 
Saint-Ililaire ot par M. Frederic Chivier. Faria, 1819-1842. 

Horsfield, Cat. A Catalogue of tho Mammalia in the Museum of the Hoii. 
East India Company. By Thomas Horsfield. London, 18.51. 

Horsfield, Res. Java. Zoological Rcscarclios in Java aij^ tlio lu^iglibouring 
islands. By Tlioiuas Horsfield, Loiifloii, 1824. 
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niigex^. Prod. Caroli Illigcri D., Prodroiiius SystenmtU Mamiiialiiiin ot 
Avium. Berolini, 1811. 

J. A. S. B. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Calcutta, 1831-1887. 

Jerdbiii Mam. The MaKimals of India. A natural history of the animals 
known to inhabit Continental India. By T. C. Jerdon, Surgeon-Major, 

< Sfcc. Roorkeo. 1807. 

Kelaart, Prod. Prodromns Raunns Zeylanictc ; being Contributions to the 
Zoology of Ceylon. Byr^l. F. Kelaart, M.D. Ceylon, 1852. 

Kerr, An. King. The Animal Kingdom or Zoological System of the* 
celebra'ted Sir Charles Linnaeus. Class I. Mammalia. By Robert Kerr. 
London, 17112. 

Ij. Sirst. Nat. Caroli A. Linnd, Systeiua Natunr, editid duodecima reforuiata. 
Holniise, 17G6. 

Mad. Jour. Xj. S. • Madras Journal of Literature and Science. Madras, 
18331864. ' 

M.-Ekiw. Recb. Mam. Rechcrchcs pour servir lY riiistoire naturclle des 
Mainmifdres par H. Milue-Edwurds et iWphonse Mi Ine-^Kd wards. Paris, 
1868-1874. 

Muller &» Scllleg. Verhandl. Terhandelingcn over de natuurlijko 
Geschiedenis der Nederlandscbe overse^he bezittingen. Salomon Miillcr 
and Hermann Sohlcgcl. Leiden, 1830^844. 

Pallai, Qlires. Norse species Quadrupedum e Qlirimn ordine, auctorePetro 
Sim. Pallas. Erlangoa, 1784. 

P. A. Sft B. Proceedings of tJio Asiatic Society of Bengal. Calcutta, ]8(>.5~ 
1887. (Before ]8(ii), the Proceedings w’ere incorijoruted in the Journal.) 

P. Z. S. Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London. London, 1830- 

1887. 

Schreb. Saugetb. Die Saugethicrc in Abbild ungen nach der Nntur iiiit 
Beschreibuiigeii Ton Dr. Johann Christ 'an Daniel Sidirel)er. Erlangen, 
1775-1702. Vols. V. and VI., by Dr. <iohann Andreas Wagner, 1835 and 
18 ^. 

Temminck, Mon. Mam. Monographies de Mammalogie. Far C. J. 
Teinminck. Paris, 1827-1841. 

Tr. Z. S. Transactions of the Zoological Society of London. London, 1833- 

1888. 

Wagner, Schreb. S'augeth. Supp. Die Saugethicre in Abbildungen &c. 
von Dr. J. C. D. Ton Schreber fortgeuetzt jon Dr. Johann Andreas 
Wagner. Erlangen, 1840-1855. 

Yaik. Miss., Mam. Scientific Results of the Second Yarkand Mission, based 
upon t he Collections and liot es of the late Ferdinand Stoliezka. — ^Mammals. 
By W. T. Blanford. Calcutta, 1870. 

2jiir.m. Gecg. Gesch. Geographisclie Giscliichto dur Mensclu n und der 
ullgeniein vorbreiteteu vierfiitsigen Thicrc, von E. A. W. Zinimcrniann. 
Lcix)zig, 1778. 
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Class MAMMALIA 

HuMajs EJJTHSniA .... 

Order I. PllIMATES 

Suborder A n t ii u o r» o iV i*: a 
Faiii. SjMiiDiB 

1. Tfylobates, ///. 

1. hoolock {llarl.) .... 

2. lar (Linn.) 


Fam. Cercopithkcid.*; . , . . 
Subfam, Cercopithecinee .... 

1. Maoacus, Laccp 

1. rhesus (/I w/e6.) 

2. assaraensis, McCleU . . . 

3. silenus (JSchreh,) .... 

4. arctoides, Is. Geofr .. . 

5. Icouiuus (Jilyth) .... 
G. iiciuc.striLius {lAnn.) . . 

7. cyiiomolprus (Schrch.) . 

8. sinicus (Linn.') 

9. pileatus (Shaw) 


Subfam. SemnopithechuB . . . 

1. Semnopithecus, F. Cnv.. 

1. entellus (Dtifr.) . . . 

2. schistaceus, Ilodys. . 

3. priamu.s, Elliot 

4. nypoleucus, Blytli . , . 

5. johni (Fisch.) 


6. cephalopferu.^ (Zimm.) 34 

7. senex (Er.vl.) 35 

8. ursiniis (Blyth) ;>(> 

9. pileatus^ Blyth 37 

10. chrvsogaster, Lichf. . . 38 

11. barbei (Blyth) 30 

12. plmyrei 30 

13. obscurus, Itcid 41 

14. femoralis, Hors/. .... 42 

Suborder L e m u ii o i d k a . . 43 

Fam. Lemdrid-e 43 

1. Nycticelus, Geoff r 44 

1. tardigradiis (Linn.) ... 44 

2. Loris, Geoffr 47 

1. gi’acili.s, Geoffr 47 

Order II. CARNIVORA .. 40 

Suborder F i s s 1 1 * e i> i .v . . . . 50 

iSluroidea 53 

Fam. Felidjr 63 

1. Felis, Linn 55 

1. leo, Linn 50 

2. tigris, Linn 68 

3. pardus, ZfVm 07 

4. uncia, Schreh. ...... 71 

6. nebulosa, Griffith 72 

6. marmorata, Martin . . 74 

7. temmincki, Viy. 

Horsf. 75 

8. vivemna, Bonn 70 

9. bengalensis, Kerr 78 
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10, nibigiEosn, 2«. Geofi'r. . 

11. inaiuil, Pall, 811 

]i\ oriiatn, Grai/ 84 

1;{. torqiiatii, P. Cur 85 

14. clia'iiii, (Hi Id 80 

15. caracal, Giild 88 

10. lynx, Lm?i 81) 

2. Cynaelurus, Jl «///. 00 

1. jubatus (Schreb.f .... 91 


Fain. Vi\T?.inai)-i‘: 94 


Subfara. J^vernurr 95 

1. Viverra, Linn 95 

1. zibetha, Linn 9(» 

2. civettiim, Pft/fh .... 98 

8. me^nspila, liiyth .... 99 

2. Viverricula, Hodys 100 

1. inalaccensis {Gmel .) . . 100 

3. Prionodon, Horsf, 102 

< 1. pardicolor, Hodgs. . , 103 

2. iimculosus, Blanf , .... 104 

4. Paradoxurus, 1\ Cui\ . . 105 

1. nigev {Bernn,) 106 

2. hermapliroditus (PalL) 108 

3. aureus, F. ('nv 110 

4. jerdoni, ./?/««/* Ill 

5. grayi, Benn 112 

5. Arctogale, Pet 114a 

1. leucotis {BlgtF) .... 115 

0. Arctictis, Temm 117 

1. bintiirong (Baffl ). ... 118 


Siibfam. Ilerjmtina 119 

1. Herpestes, III 119 

1. auropunctatus 

(Hodys.) 121 

2. birmanicus, Blanf. . . 122 

3. mungo ( Gmel.) 123 

4. smitni, Gray 120 

5. fuscus, Waterh 127 

0. fulvescens, Kelaart . . 127 

7. vitticollis, Benn 128 

8 . urva (Hodys.) 129 


Fam. Hyjenida3 131 

1. llydsm^Bms 131 

1. striata, 132 


G3nioidea . . . 1T4 

Fain. Canidjk 1»‘14 

1. Canis, XiViM 135 

1. lupus, Linn 135 

2. j)allipes, Sykes 137 

3. aureus, Linn 140 

2. (.>n, Hodys. 142 

1. dukhunensis . . T43 

2. rutilans (S. Milll.) . . 147 

3. Vulpos, 147 

1. beiigalensis (Shaw) . . 148 

2. cana, Blanf. 150 

3. leucopus, lilyth 151 

4. nlopex (Linn.) 153 

5. ferrilatus, Hodys 155 


Arctoidea 150 

Fam. Mustetjdjk 150 

Subfam. Mustelmce 157 

1. Muslela, Linn 157 

1. Oavigula, 158 

2. foina, Erxl. 159 

2. PutoriuH, Ouv 102 

1. larvatus, Hodys 163 

2. sarmaticus (^Pall.). . . . 104 

3. orminea (Linn.) .... 165 

4. sublieinaclialanii.«< 

(Hodys.) 100 

5. canigula (Hodys.) 107 

0. alpinus (Gehl.) 168 

7. catbia (Hodys.) 169 

8. strigidorsiis (Hodys.) , 170 

Subfam. Melina, 172 


1. orientalis (//or/*/!) .. 173 

2. personata ( Oeof.) .... 174 

2. Mellivora, Storr 175 

1. indica(Aen*) 170 

3. Arctonyx, F. Cur 178 

1, collaris, F. Cur 178 

2. taxoides, Blyth 180 

Subfam. Lutrina 181 

1. Lutra; Erxl 181 

1. Yulgaris, Erxl 182 
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2. ellioti, Anden , ...... loo 

3. aiireobrunnea, Hodys, 186 


Fam. rnoCYONiDAs 189 

1. .^luruS) F, Cm 189 

1, fulgons, F, Ctiv 190 

Fam. U11SID.S: 192 

1. Ursus, Linn 193 

1. arctiis, Lmn. .* 194 

2. torquatus, Wayn 197 

3. malayanus, JR(^ 199 

2. Melursus, Meyer 200 

1. ursinus (Shaw) 201 


Order III. mSECTIVOIlA. 206 
Suborder Inskctivora 


V K R A 207 

P^am. TuPAiiDiE 207 

1, Tupaia, Raffl 208 

1. ellioti, Watcrh 209 

2. terruginea, liM 210 

3. nicobarica (^7.) .... 212 

Fam. Erinackida-j 212 

Subfam. Erinaceinte 213 

1. Erinaceus, Xi/m 213 

1. collaris, Gray 

liar die 215 

2. me^otis, Blyth .... 216 

3. jeraoni, Andere 216 

4. pictus, Stoi, 217 

6. micropus, Blyth .... 218 
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Fig. 102, p. 418, has by mistake been printed upside down, and consequently 
a represents the teeth of the lower jaw, h of the upper, the anterior eitreiiiity 
belr>w, instead ct? above as in other figures. 



MAMMALIA. 

Mammals are warm-blooded Vertebrate animals that nourish their 
young with milk secreted by the females in glands situated in pairs 
on the under surface of the body. All, with a veay few exceptions 
(chiefly Cetaua\ are covered with hair. The great majority pos- 
sess teeth, and the higher fojms are heterodont, or furnished with 
teeth %>i 'different kinds, and diphyodont, or bearing two sets — the 
first, knowm as milk or deciduous teeth, generally coming into use 
at birth or soon after, and being subsequently replaced by a second 
or permanent set. ]^st mammals possess two pairs of limbs like 
other normal vertebrates, and the terminal extremities of^hese 
limbs, with but few exceptions, are furnished with nails, claws, or 
hoofs. The thoracic cavity, containing the lungs, i.l completely 
separated by the diaphragm from the abdomen. 

The class Mammalia is divided into the following subclasses : — 

A. Oviparous, both gonito-urinary passage rfbd anus opening into 

a cloaca. 

I. PBOTOTHEftlA,t)f nithodelphia or Uonotremata. 

B. Viviparous, genito-urinary orifice external and distinct from 

anal*. 

a. No allantoid placenta t. 

II. METATHEBIA, DidelpMa or Marsupialia. 

b. An allantoid placenta. 

III. EUTHEBIA, UozLodelphia or Placentalia. 

Of the subclasses the Prototherla or Monotremata are peculiar to 
the Australian region, whilst the Metatheria or Marstijpialia are 
only found in the same region and in America (chiefly in South 
America). The Euthena or Placentalia comprise, according to 
Professor Flower’s latest classification, nine orders, all represcfhted 
in India. These orders may be distinguished (so far, at all events, 
as Indian genera arc concerned) by the characters shown in the 


* The two open on a common outlet in some genera of Insectivora, 
t For full details as to the significance of these characters in classification, 
consult Huxley’s ‘ Introduction to the Classification of Animals,’ p. 87, or Bal- 
four’s ‘Comparative Embryology,’ vol. ii. p. 176, or ‘ Encydoj^iaBritanmca,* 
article “ Mammalia,” pp. ^9, 371, &o. 
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follo^/ing table : these charactel^^ are not always those of the greatest 
importance, but only those most easily recognized: — 

Subclass EUTHERIA. 

A. Posterior limbs present. 

V. Animal not modified for flight. 

a\ Incisors present r in one or both 
jaws. 

Incisors in front of the upper 
and lower jaw, either not two 
in niimter or not chisel-shaped. 
a*. Feet terminating in distinct 
toes with claws or nails. 
a*. Hallux or pollex or both 

' opposable to other digits . 1. PlilMATES, 

Neither hallux iior pollex 
opposable. 

aa. Upiwr lip in general not 
projecting far beyond 
lower ; median pair - 
smaller than other in- 
cisors 2. CARNirORA. 

e. hh. Snout very pointed ; 
upper lip projecting 
far beyond lower ; 
median pair of incisors 
generally larger than 

the others .......... 3. imEGTIVORA. 

Feet either not terniinating in 
distinct toes or furnished 
with hoofs or hoof-shaped 

nails 6 . UNGULATA. 

W, Two chisel-shaped incisoi^s in 

front of each jaw 5. liODENTIA, 

V. No incisors, except in certain 
Armadillos : Indian forms tooth- 
less 9. EDENTATA. 

h. Animal modified for flight ; fingers 
enormously developed to support a 
membranous wing 4. CUIllOPTERA. 

B. No external posterior limbs ; body 

modified for swimming. ^ 

a. Homodont or toothless : breathing- 

orifice generally on top of head; 
a back fin in most genera ; mammse 
inguinal 7. CETACEA. 

b. Indian form heterodont: breathing- 

orifice at end of muzzle; no back 

fin; nihmmm pectoral 8 . SIRENIA. 



Order PRIMATES. 

This Order comprises Man, Monkeys, and Lemurs, and th^e- 
fore includes the most highly organized Mammalia. At the same 
time the Lemurs and some of the Monkeys are of comparatively 
low grade, and much inferior, at all events in development of brain, 
to Mammalia beloifging to other orders. 

The dentitioi\ throughout ^he order is heterodont (comprising 
incisoA, canines, premolars, and molars) and diphyodont. There is 
a bony ring to the orbit, the clavicles are well developed, and the 
radius and ulna are <jistinct. There are usually 5 unguiculate 
digits to both the manus and pes, but the pollex may be rudi- 
mentary or wanting. Either the pollex (thumb) or hallux (freat 
toe) or both are opposable. • 

The members or this division are almost without exception 
arboreal. 

The Primates are divided into two suborders. Many naturalists 
class the Lemurs as a distinct order, for reasons^ that will be noticed 
under Lemuroidea, 

The suborders are thus disHngufshed : — 

A. Orbit completely enclosed by bone behind. 

Pollex (or thumb) short (wanting in a few 
instances) ; second digit of foot with a nail 
similar to those of other digits. Upper in- 
cisors not divided by a space in the middle . . Anthropoidea, 

B. Orbit opening behind into temporal fossa be- 

neath the postorbital arch. Pollex long, 


second digit with a long claw. Upper in- 
cisors (except in Chiromys) divided by a 
space in the middle Lemuroidea. 


Suborder ANTHROPOIDEA. 

A. Premolars |, molars thumb, if present, 
opposable ; intemasal septum narrow. ( Ca- 
tarrhini,) 

I. No tail ; stature erect ; great toe or hallux 
pandlel with other toes, not opposable ; 
arm shorter than leg; no interval be- 
tween upper canines and incisors ; 
canines not longer than incisors Hominidsa. 

B 2 
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II. tail; statui'e somotimcs erect; some- 
times not; hallux opposable ; arm longer 
than leg; an interval between upper 
canines and incisors ; canines in adults 

longer than incisors Simiidse. 

III. A tail almost alw'ays present; stature 
never erect ; hallux opposable ; arm not 
longer than leg; an interval between 
upper canines and ihcisors; canines in 

adults longer than\ncisors Cercopithecidae. 

B. Premolars molars ^ or | ; thumb not op- 
posable; hallux always opposable; inter- 
nasal septum broad. ( iHatyrrhini^ all A me - 

* rican.) 

IV. M. I ; tail in many cases prehensile .... Cebidae. 

V. M. tail not prehensile Hitpalidse. 

The family Hominidoi comprises but one genus, £«nd, accor(Jing to 
the views usually accepted, but one species, Man. Naturalists have 
differed as to the physical relations of Man to other animals, but 
most modern writers have returned to thc^views of Linnmus, and 
class Man with the Monkeys, but in a distinct family* ** . No attempt 
will oe made in the present work to enter into the anthropology of 
India ; the ‘subject requires a volume to itself. 

The Cehidee and Hapalidce are confined to America. Eepresenta- 
tives of tl^e JSlmiidcp and Oereojnthecidoi are found within the 
Indian area. 


Family^ SlM'ilD^. 

The SimiidcB, or anthropoid Apes, comprise the Gorilla, Chim- 
panzee, Orang-outang, and Gibbons. The first two are peculiar to 
Africa, the Orang-outang inhabits (Sumatra and Borneo, whilst the 
Gibbons, forming the genus Uylobates, are found throughout 
South-eastern Asia and some of the neighbouring islands, but not 
west of the Bay of Bengal. They are the only members of the 
family occurring witliin our area. 

In Pliocene times, however, it is probable that two large an- 
thropoid Apes inhabited Northern India. One of these. Troglo- 
dytes sivalensis^ was allied to the Chimpanzee, whilst a canine 
tooth indicates a form very closely approaching the Orang-outang. 
Eemains of both have been found in the Siwalik be£i of the 
Punjab. 


* On this subject the following works may be consulted : — Darwin, * The 
Descent of Man ; ’ lluxloy, * Man's Place in Nature ; ’ Mivart, under the article 

** Ape,'* and flower, under Mammalia," in the * Encyclopaedia Britonnica,’ 
9th edit.. 
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Genus HYLOBATES, Illiger (1811).. 

Size smaller than that of other anthropoid Apes ; the largest 
species, //. syndactylm, not much exceeding three feet in height. 
Body and limbs slender ; arms, hands, and feet exceedingly long^ 
the arms being so much longer than the legs that the hands rdhcn 
the ground when these animals stan^ upright on their feet — a 
position that is assumed habitually by this^enus, and by this alone, 
amongst the Simiidce^ when walking. Thumb and great toe deeply 
separated from the iftxt digits. Ischial callosities (naked thickened 



Pig. ] , —Skull of Hylohates Idr. 


skin on each buttock) present, but small. There are generally 13 
pairs of ribs, 5 lumbar, 3 sacraJ, aijd 3 or 4 caudal (coccygeal) ver- 
tebrsD ; so that there being, as usual, 7 cervical vertebrse, the verte- 
bral formula is C. 7, D. 13, L. 5, S. 3, C. 3-4. 

Dentition : i. j, c. pm. m. 

Synoj^sis of Indian and Bui'nuse Species, 

A white or grey baud across the eyebrows, re- 
mainder of head and upper surface of feet 
* and hands the same colour as the body .... IL hoolock, p. 5. 
Hands, feet, and a ring of hair surromKhng the 

face white or whitish H, lar, p. 7. 


1. Hylohates hoolock. The Hoolod' or wMte-h rowed Gibbon, 

Simla hoolock, Harlan^ Trans, Am, Phil. Soc, iv, p. 52, pi. 2 (18.‘14). 
Hylohates hoolock, Blythj Cat. p. 4 j Sclat^*, P. Z. S. 1870, pi. v, 
2 ; Bhjthy Mam. Birds Burma^ p. 1 ; Anderson y An, Ztwl. 
Mes. p. 1 ; id. Cat. p. 26. 

Ulukf Hindi ; Myouk-hoai^yyau and Tuboung^ Burmese of Arakan. 
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Colour. Generally black tbrougbout^ with the exception of a 
white or grey 'band across the eyebrows. This band is usually, but 
not always, interrupted in the middle. Many individuals, how- 
ever, both males and females, vary in colour from brownish black 
to light yellowish grey, the frontal band being always conspicu- 
^ouyily paler. The crown, back, and outside of the limbs are often 
paler-coloured than the lower parts of the body, the skin of the 
naked part of the face l^Iow the frontal band being almost always 
dark-colourcd. Blyth thought that the males only were black, the 
females always paler ; but this is certainly not the case; the females, 
however, are more frequently pale-coloured than the males. 

Dimensiom, From crown to rump about 20 inches, fore limb 
(including hand) 23, hand alone 6, leg and foot 19, foot 6 ; height 
from crown to heel about 32 inches. An adult male skull is 4*45 
inches long from the occiput to the alveolar margin of the pre- 
maxillaries at the base of the middle up])er incisors, 3*35 in basal 
length from the lower or anterior edge of the foramen magnum to 
the same, aud 2*9 in breadth across the widest part of the 'zygo- 
matic arches. 

Distribution. The hill-ranges south of A^sam ; Sylhet, Cachar, 
Manipur, Irawadi valley near Bhamo, Chittagong, aud Arakan in 
hill-forest. It is uncertain how far the species is found to the east- 
ward. According to Anderson it inhabits Martaban. Pemberton's 
assertion that this species occurs at the base of the Himalayas in 
the lower ranges of Bhutan is probably a mistake. The type 
described by Dr. Harlan came from the Garo hills. 

Habits, Good accovnts of this animal are given by Burrough, in 
Harlan’s original description, by Blyth and by Anderson. Like 
most other Gibbons, the Hoolo^k is usually found associating in 
flocks, often comprising fifty to a hundred individuals, or even 
more. An old m^e, however, is occasionally foliud solitary. 

Gibbons are thoroughly arboreal, and Hoolocks are almost, if 
not entirely, confined to hill-forest. They move chiefly by means 
of their long arms, by which they swing themselves for prodigious 
distances from branch to branch and from tree to tree. They de- 
scend hill-sides at a surprising pace, their descent being accom- 
plished by grasping bamboos or branches that bend beneath their 
weight, and allow them to drop until they can seize the ends of 
other bamboos or branches lower on the slope, and take another 
mighty swing downwards. They also ascend with great rapidity, 
swinging themselves from tree to tree. 

When walking on the ground, the Hoolock rests on its hind feet 
alone, with the sole flat on the ground and the great toe widely 
separated from the other digits. The arms are usually held up- 
wards, somotimes horizontally, their great length giving the animal 
a very peculiar aspect. Gibbons walk rather quickly, with a 
waddling gait, and can easily be overtaken by men when on the 
ground. 

The food of -these Apes consists of fruit, leaves, young shoots, 
spiders (of which they are very fond)> insects, biids’ eggs, and 
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• almost certainly of young birds, if not of any birds they cah cap- 
ture. Anderson found that small birds were killed* and devoured 
Tby Hoolocks in confinement with a method and eagerness that 
showed the prey to be the natural food of the Apes*. The Hoolock 
drinks with its lips, putting its head down to the water as 
monkeys do. 

All species of Hyhhatea have a powerful voice, and the common 
name of the present form is taken frcun^its peculiar double call, 
which is repeated several times. At a distance, the sound much 
resembles a human voice ; it is a peculiar wailing note, audible 
from afar, and in the countries inhabited by these animals is one 
of the most familiar forest sounds. The calls commence at day- 
break, and are continued till 9 or 10 a.m., several of the flock pin- 
ing in the cry, like hounds giving tongue. After 9 or 10 o’clock in 
the morning the animals feed or rest, and remain silent through- 
out the middle of the day, but recommence calling towards evening, 
though to a less extent than in the earlier part of the day. 

When captured young the Hoolock is easily tamed, and is, as a 
general rule, very gentle, docile, and good-tempered, exceedingly 
intelligent, and very cleanly in its habits. Some instances of 
savageness on the part of male animals have, however, been 
noticed. All the Gibbons are very delicate, and rarely live ^ng in 
captivity. 

But a single young is born at a time. Neither Ihe period of 
gestation nor the age at which these animals become adult appears 
to have been ascertained. 

2. Hylobates lay. wliite-luinded Oihbon, 

Homo lar, X. Mantma^ App. p. 621 (1771). 

Hylobates lar, Uligerf Vi'od. p. 68 (1811) ; Blyth, Cat. p. 6 ; id. 

Mam. Birds Burma^ p. 1 ; Tickellf J. A. 8. B. xxxiii, p, 196 ; Sclater^ 

P. Z. 8. 1870, pi. V, f. 1 ; Andermi^ An, Zool, Bes, p. 6 ; id. Cat. 

p. 28. 

Myouk^l%ai~gyaUy Burmese ; Unyka Ham, Malay. 

The skull is shorter in proportion to its length than that of H, 
hoolock. The orbital ridges in //. lar are more prominent, the 
muzzle shorter, the nasal orifice less elongated, the teeth smaller, 
and the palate shorter. 

Colour, Black to fulvous or yellowish white, the back sometimes 
lighter than the lower parts, occasionally much variegated. Hands 
and feet alw^ays pale-coloured, usually white or yelloudsh white 
above. There is generally around the nude face a white ring of 
hair, comprising frontal band, whiskers, and beard ; but the deve- 
lopment of the ring varies, and in some specimens it is almost 


* The dexterity of an allied species, H. agdis, in capturing birds on the wing 
had previously b^n observed (Martin, 'Mam and Monkeys,’ p. 430). 
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obsolete. Naked skin of the face black. According to all accounts, 
this species is much more variable in colour than //, Twelook^ and 
pale-coloured specimens ai^e far commoner, in some localities pre- 
dominating. 



Fig. 2 . — Hylobates lar. (From a drawing by Ool. Tickell.) 


Dimensions, An adult male, according to Tickell, measures from 
crown to rump 19-6 inches, fore limb 26 (humerus 9-5, radius 9*6, 
hand 6), hind limb 19’5 (femur 7’6, tibia 7-6, foot 4*5). The 
height, when standing erect, is about 30 inches ; some are said 
to be larger. Females are smaller than males. An adult skull is 
4*15 inches long from the occiput, 3-05 from the foramen magnum, 
2*95 broad. 

Distribution, The white-handed Gibbon is found in Tenasserim 
in the forests skirting the hills up to an elevation of 3000 or 3600 
feet above the sea, and throughout the Malayan peninsula. Tickell 
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says that it ranges as far north as the northern limit of Fe^, but 
not west pf the dividing range between Pegu and iirakan ; whilst 
Sknderson states that it is found both in Arakan and Lower Pegu. 
I doubt the occurrence of this species in the latter countries, and 
I can find no satisfactory evidence of its existence in the Irawady 
or Sittoung valleys, although it very probably inhabits the Ifillf 
east of the Sittoung. Further information as to the range of //. 
lar and JET. hooloch in Burma is desirablo. ^ 

Habits, The white-handed Gibbon is said by Tickell, who ob- 
served both species in their native forests as well as in captivity, 
not to be nearly so light and active as the Hoolock, and to walk 
Iqss readily. The <kroice, too, is quite distinct, according to the 
same observer, in the two species. The cry of H, lar has l}een 
rendered in musical notation by Tickell, who has given, in the 
paper quoted above, an admirable account of the animaTs habits. 
It is usually found in parties of from 6 to 20, composed of indi- 
viduals of all qges. • 

TIfe present species is said to drink by scooping up water in its 
hand, and not as the lloolock does. So entirely does it depend on 
its hands for locomotion amongst trees, that it carries anything in 
its feet. Tickell, from whom I take these details, says that he has 
seen a party of H, lar escape thus with their plunder from a ^aren 
garden in the forest. 

In all other respects the habits of this species, so far as they are 
known, resemble those of II, hooloch. The young, almost always 
one in number, — twins being as rare as amongst human beings, — 
are born in the early part of the cold season, ^nd each sticks to the 
body of its mother for about seven months, after which it begins 
gradually to shift for itself.® 

According to Heifer (J. A. S. B. vii, p. 858), the Siamang {Hylo~ 
hates syndactylm) is found in Southern Tonasserim ; but several of 
Heifer’s identifications were incorrect, and as no one has since 
heard of the animal in the Tonasserim provinces, I agree with 
Blyth in believing that Heifer must have been mistaken. The 
Siamang is larger than the other species of Gibbon, standing about 
3 feet 2 inches in height, and is perfectly black in colour through- 
out. It is doubtful if the Siamang occurs elsewhere than in 
Sumatra, though AVallace states that it is found in the Malay 
Peninsula, where the only species, except II, lar, noted by Cantor 
(J. A. S. B. XV, p. 173) is //. a{/ilis. In Siam H, leucoyenys 
(figured P. Z. S. 1877, pi. Ixx) is said to occur. 

At the same time there appears to be a large, not yet identified, 
Ape in the mountains of Tenasserim, but whether it belongs to the 
anthropoid Apes, or is a large tailless or nearly tailless Macacos, it 
is impossible to say. The only observers who have seen this 
animal, so far as I am aware, are Mr. W. Davison and Captain C. 
F. Bingham. The former writes to me that when collecting birds 
for Mr. Hume, on Muleyit, a mountain about 7000 feet high, east 
of Moulmain, he came suddenly on a number of Monkeys feeding 
on the ground in a very dense part of the forest.^ He had a good 
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look At one standing erect about 10 feet awaj^ and considered ii 
too large tor a Hyhhates^ as its height was about 4 feet.^ It was, 
in front, of a deep ferruginous colour, and as it moved away ii 
was distinctly seen to be tailless, Mr, Davison does not remember 
the colour of the buck, but thinks it was the same as that of the 
liiu'erparts. He had only a half-charge of the smallest shot in 
his gun, so did not fire, and he never saw any of these animals 
again^ ^ ‘ 

Captain Bingham informs me that a specimen was brought to 
him in the flesh (but unfortunately so decomposed that only the 
skeleton could be presciwed) of a tailless female Ape, with long 
grizzled red hair on the outside of the limbs, and standing about 
3 feet 6 inches high. This was near the place, Muleyit, where the 
animals above mentioned were seen by Mr. Davison. The skeleton 
was subsequently* lost or mislaid. The same observer once saw a 
party of four or five large tailless monkeys at the foot of Muleyit, 
but these api)eared to bo black in colour. None ,of the animals 
resembled Gibbons. 

Both Mr. Davison and Captain Bingham are excellent observers. 
The only known animal corresponding with their descriptions is 
the Ourang-outang, but so well-known a form would have been 
recogAized by others. It is perhaps more probable that the 
animal seen may have been a tailless, or nearly tailless, Macctciut, 


Family CERCOPITHECIDiE. 

This family comprises all the Old-World Apes, Monkeys, and 
Baboons, with the exception of the aiibhropoid Apes. It is divided 
into two subfamilies, both rej)resented in India. 

Cheek-pouches present, stomach simple, tail 

variable Cercopitliecinas. 

No cheek-pouches, stomach sacculated, tail 

always long Semnopiihednce, 

Subfamily CERCOPITHECIN-®. 

In this subfamily are included not only all the common Indian 
Monkeys except those belonging to the Ilanumdn or Langur group, 
but also the closely allied African forms belonging to the genera 
Cercopithecus and Cercocehm, The African Baboons {Cynoceplialus), 
distinguished by having the nostrils quite at the end of the muzzle, 
are also included by many writers. 

By Blyth, Jerdon, and others, the short-tailed Indian Monkeys 
were classed in the genus Inuiis, the long-tailed Macaques in 
Maeams. But the type of Lacep6de's original genus Macaca* 


* M4m. de ITnst. iil p. 490 (1801). 
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> (subsequently modified by F. Cuvier and Desmarest into JBiJaccms) 
and of Inuus of Cuvier was the same animal, the Magot or 
Barbary Ape (JSimia ini€U8, L.). 

The length of the tail is certainly, by itself, not a sufficient 
generic distinction amongst these monkeys, for there is a completa 
gradation from the tailless M, inum^ through the Btump-tallea 
M, arctoideSy to the pig-tailed M, nenifistrinuSy and thence to AT. 
rhesuSy which leads to the long-tailed Macai^ues. The most peculiar 
of the Indian forms is M. silenusy which has by some naturalists 
been made the type of a distinct genus, Silemis, Even in this case, 
however, the only difference of any importance, the pi’esonce of a 
ruff of long hair round the face, is scarcely of generic rank^ In 
the present work, all the Indian, Burmese, and Ceylonese species • 
are comprised under Macacus, 

A species of Macacus and two of Cynoceplicdus (the latter, as 
already noticed, now peculiar to Africa) have been discovered fossil 
in the Pliocene Siwalik beds of the Punjab. A tooth of Cyao- 
ce^luilus has also been found in the Pleistocene deposits of the 
Kurnool caves. 


Genus* MACACUS, Lacep^de (1801). 

Syn. InuuSy Cuv. ; Silenusy Gray. 

Body and limbs stout, tail variable. Males larger "than females 
and ^dth larger canines. Ischial callosities well developed. 
Cheek-pouches large. Muzzle considerably produced ; nostrils 
opening obliquely some distance short of t|je end of the muzzle. 
Last molar of lower jaw with five tubercles. Dentition, as 
throughout the family, i. ^ c. pm. ra. Vertebral 

formula C. 7, D. 12 (occasionally 13), L. 7 (or 6), S, 3, C. 10-22. 

The Macaques are much more compactly built than the Semno- 
piiheciy and have shorter limbs and a considerably longer muzzle. 
The species of the present genus resemble each other in their 
habits ; they are found in flocks, often of considerable size, and 
generally composed of both sexes and of all ages. They are active 
animals, though less rapid in their movements, whether on trees 
or on the ground, than the /Semmpitheci. Their food is varied, 
most of the species, if not all, eating insects as well as seeds, 
fruits, &c., and one kind feeding partly on Crustacea. They have 
occasionally been known to devour lizards, and, it is said, frogs 
also. All have the habit of cramming food into their cheek- 
pouches for mastication at leisure, a practice that must be familiar 
to any one who has fed monkeys in confinement. 

The voice and gestures of all * the species are similar and differ 
entirely from those of both the Gibbons and Semmpitheci, Tickell 
notices this in his MS. notes, and gives the following details, which 
are worthy of extraction ; — “ Anger is generally silent, or, at most, 


M, sUemts may be an exception, as it is said to have a peculiar call. 1 have 
had no opportunities of observing this species in the wUd state. 
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expressed by a low hoarse monotone ^ not so gular or guttural 
as a growl. Ennui and a desire for company by a whining ‘ hom! 
Invitotion, deprecation, entreaty, by a smacking of the lips and a 



Fig. 3. — Skull of Maeacus rhesus : ^ diam. (Copicyl from Anderson, ‘ An, 

Zool. Eos.*) 



Fig. 4. — Skull of Macacus rhesus : ^ diam. (From Anderson.) 

display of the incisors into a regular broad grin, accompanied with 
a subdued grunting chuckle, highly expressive, but not to be ren- 
dered on paper. Fear and alarm by a loud harsh shriek, ^ hra ’ or 
* JeraouJe* which serves also as a warning to the others who may be 
heedless of danger. Unlike the Preshytes {Semnopitheci) and Gib- 
bons, they have no voice if calling to one another.” 

The majority of the species are very docile when young. They 
thrive wen, and several of them have bred in confii^ment. The 
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period of gestation is about seven months, only a single young one, 
as a rule, being produced at a birth. They become adult at the age 
of 4 or 5 years, but breed earlier. 


Synopsis of hvdian, Ceyhnese^ and Burmese Species. 

A. Tail less than j of head and body together. 

а. Colour black, a grey beard and ruff Iro^d 

face AT. silenusy p. 10. 

б. Colour brown, no beard or ruff. 

a\ Tail about half as long as the head and 
body. 

a*\ Hair straight, buttocks naked around 

callosities M. rhesusy p. 13. 

h”. Hair wavy or wooUy, buttocks clad 

up to edge of callosities M^sissamensisy p. 15. 

h\ Tail about ^ as long as the head and 
body, and veiy slender. 

• a'\ A distinct norseshhe-shaped crest on 

the crown M. IcminuSy p. 18. 

h'\ No distinct- crest M, nemestrinusy^. 20. 

o'. Tail very shorty only one or two inches in 

length M. arcUtidesy p. 17. 

13. Tail more than j of head and body together, 
a. Hair of crown lengthened and distinctly 


radiating from middle. 
a\ GenertS colour greyish brown, not 

rufous .* M. sinicmy p. 23. 

h\ General colour rufous or yellowish .... M. pUeatuSy p. 24, 
h. Hair of crown neither lengthened nor dis-# 

tinctly radiating M, cynomolgusy p. 21. 


3. Macacus rhesus. The Bengal Monkey. 

Simla rhesus, Audeherty HisL Nat. Singesy 2* fam. p. 5, pi. i (1797). 

Simla eiythrsea, Schrebery teste. ShaWy Oen, Zool. i, p. 33 (1800). 

Macacus (Pithox) oinops, Hodgs. J. A, S. B. 1840, ix, p. 1212. 

InuuB rhesus, Ely thy Cat. p. 8 j Jerdoiiy Mam. p. 11. 

Macacus rhesus, Andersmy An. Zool. Res. p. 65 ; id. Cat. p. 67. 

Bandary H. ; Markat, Beng. ; Wdndary PuriZy Punjy or Ponjy Kashmir ; 
Oye, Ho Kol. 

Fur of moderate length (rather long in Himalayan specimens) 
and straight, not wavy or woolly. Hair of crown not radiating 
from centre. Tail two fifths to one half the length of the head 
and body, tapering, not tufted at the end. Caudal vertebr© 
usually 17 or 18. Ears naked. Buttocks naked for some distance 
around the callosities. 

..Colour, General colour hair-brown with a greyish tinge, the 
hinder quarters being generally rufous or yellowish, especially in 
adults. The hair is ashy towards the base, and more or less annu- 
lated and tipped with light brown throughout the upper parts, giving 
a minutely speckled appearance. Lower parts scarcely paler. 
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Face riid callosities ilesh-eoloured, being bright red in adults at 
all times. 

Dimensions. Head and body 22 inches, tail 10 without the hairs^ 
11 with, hand 4 J, foot 6. These are the measurements (by Hodg- 
son) of a very large individual, doubtless a male. Females measure 
<nucli less, body 16 to 18 inches, tail about 6 to 7. Skull of a male 
5 inches long from occiput, 3*5 from foramen, breadth across zygo- 
matic arches 3*55 ; of a female 4*3 and 3 inches long, 3*1 broad. 

Distrihution. The llhe*^us is the common monkey of JNTorthern 
India from the Himalayas to the Godavari river. It is found in 
Kashmir up to an elevation of 5000 feet (10,000 according to some 
authorities), and there is a colony, I believe of this species, on the 
top cf Jako hill, about 8500 feet high, at Simla. Specimens have 
also been sent from Kepal by Hodgson (as M. oinops) and by Man- 
delli from Sikhim, but from low elevations. M. rJiesiis is found 
close to the west coast near Bombay, but not much further south ; 
it is common throughout Guzerat and the Central Provinces, in 
Bengal, Orissa, and parts of the Xorlhern Circara. There is a 
specimen in the Calcutta Museum from Samaguting, in Assam, and 
Anderson met with a form not distinguishable from this in Upper 
Burma and Yunnan. All the specfmens obfained, however, were 
in captivity, biit he saw a colony of wild monkeys that appeared 
to belong to this species on the Irawadi below Yenankhyoung. 
Closely allied forms (M, lasiotis and 21. cyclopis) occur in China. 

Habits. Although this monkey is not regarded as sacred by 
Hindus, it is never molested by them, and in many parts of the 
country it is as impudent as the Hanuman and even more mis- 
chievous. A^ery intelligent, and, when young, fairly docile, it is 
one of the commonest animals kejit tam^, and throughout Northern 
India it is the monkey carried aSout by itinerant showmen, and 
taught to perform tricks of various kinds. It is a most amusing 
creature, the incarnation of mischief and curiosity, but frequently 
rather ill-tempered. Older individuals are usually savage. 

In the wild state it is found in herds, often of considerable size. 
It has generally but little fear of man, and may occasionally be 
found in native villages, though less commonly than the Hanuman. 
It is very frequently seen on the ground searching for food, and it 
eats spiders and many kinds of insects, especially Lepidoptera and 
Orthoptera, besides fruits and seeds. Flocks of this monkey are 
more frequently seen near cultivation, especially around tanks or 
amongst trees on the banks of streams, than in forest jungle. 
These animals are very quarrelsome, perpetually screaming and 
fighting, or teasing each other — in fact, they behave very much like 
unruly children. 

M. rhesus swims well and takes readily to water. 
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4. Kacacos assamensis. The Himalayan MonJcey. 


Macacus assamensis^ McClelland, Horrid, P. 7j, S, 1839, p. 148; 

Anderson, An. ZooL JRes. p. 64; id. Cat."^. 70. 

Macacus (Pithex) pelops, Hodgson, J. A. 8. B. ix, p. 1213 (1840). 
Inuus pelops, €7emo/i,iHrtw. p. 11. « r, 

P Macacus problematicus, Gray, Cat. Monkeys B. M. ItfZO, 
P- 128. 

? Macacus rheso-similis, Sclater, P. Z. iS!^1872, p. 495, pi. xxv ; tb. 
1876, p. 418. 


Fur of moderate length, wavy, and, in Himalayan specimens, dis- 
tinctly woolly in texture. Hair of crown often indistinctly radiating, 
not lengthened. Tail nearly half as long as the head and body^ not 
tufted. Buttocks well covered with hair, except on the callosities. 

The skull differs but little from that of M. rhesus, except in being 
larger, but appears higher, with a deeper lower jaw. 

Colour. Above uniform dark brown, without any grey tinge; 
hiiidar parts tWb same, not f ufescent, as in M. rhesus ; lower parts 
distinctly paler. Fur destitute or nearly destitute of annulation, 
and, in general, of pale tips,||lightly lighter in colour, but not 
ashy, at the base. Farce duskySperhaps variable). 

Dimensions. Adults apparen^ are considerably larger t^n M. 
rhesus. Head and body (prolmbly of an average specimen) 20. 
inches, tail 9^ ; of another, a female, 17*2 and 7‘6. A male, nearly 
adult, skull from Upper Burma measures 5*54 inches in extreme 
length from occiput to premaxillaries, and 3*63 broad, according to 
Anderson, An adult female skull from Nepal measures 4*7 inches 
in extreme, and 3’2 in basal length, 3*3 broad. 

Distribution. The Himalijyan range as far west as Masuri, or 
perhaps further, from near the ^Jse of the hills to a considerable 
elevation ; also Assam, the Mishmi hills, and Upper Burma near 
Bhamo, whence obtained by Anderson. The same species appears 
also to be found in the Sandarbans east of Calcutta and there 
is in the British Museum a specimen very probably of the same 
animal from the Laos country in Upper Siam. In Sikhiin this 
species is generally seen between 3000 and GOOO feet above the sea. 
McClelland’s original type was from Assam, possibly from the hills 
to the northward. The type of M. problematicus of Gray was from 
Dhaiimkot in Bhutan. 

Habits. This species much resembles M. rhesus, but is, whether 
wild or tame, more sluggish in all its movements. Its voice, too, 
is different, though the ^fference is small. 

I was at first disposed to consider the Himalayan form, M. pelops, 
distinct from M. assamensis, but after going over all the evidence 


* Anderson, P. Z. S. 1872, p, 629, and An. Zool. Ees. p. 64. In his last 
work, the 'Catalogue of Mammalia in the Indian Museum,’ Calcutta, p. 68, 
Anderson has referred the Sandarban specimens to M. rhesus^ on account of 
certain cranial characters, and especially the size of the skull. The description, 
however, agr^ with that of M. assamensis in what 1 believe to be the chaiao- 
teristi^j^culiarities of that species. 
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I am ^inclined to agree with Anderson^ who unites them, and who 
fortunately was able to examine and describe the type of the last- 
named form, now no longer to be found. That the Sikhim monkey 
is perfectly distinct from M, rhesus I am certain, and I have seen 
several young specimens of the former tame. They appear stouter, 
and diner in fur, coloration, visage, and habits, and 1 think the 
limbs are proportionally shorter. 

5. Macacus silenus. The lion-tailed Monkey, 

Simia silenus, Schreh. Smyethiere^ i, p. 87, pi. partim^nec lAnn,), 

Simla ferox, Shaw, Mus, Leve^'iannm, p. CD, pi. (1792). 

«lmius silenus, lilyth, Cat. p. 7 ; Jerdon, Mam. p. 10. 

Silenus voter, Gray, Cat. Monkeys 4'c. B, M. 1870, p. 32 (nec Simia 
veter, Linn.). 

Macacus sileniis, A7iderson, An. Zool. lies. p. 93 ; id. Cat, p. 60. 

Shin bandar, II. ; Nil bandar, Benpf. ; Chingala, Nella manthi, Mul. ; 
Singalika, Can. ; Karinyode, Kiirg. ; Ktmiamachu, Tel. ^ Kurankaj^anyu, 
Tamul. 



Fig. />, — Macactfs silemts. 


Fur long, A ruff of longer light-coloured hair on chin, throat, 
cheeks, and temples, encircling the head, except on the forehead, 
and concealing the ears, which are naked. Hair radiating from 
centre of crown. Tail slender, about one half to three quarters the 
length of the head and body, and tufted at the tip ; caudal ver- 
tebras 17. 

Colour. Black throughout, except the beard and ruff, which are 
grey. In some young specimens the abdomen is brown. Face 
and hands black, the callosities of a fleshy tinge. 

Dimensiotis, Head and body of a male 21 inches, tail ISi ; of 
another 20 and 15 : of a female, head and body 18, tail 12|; of 
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another specimen 18 and 10. These are from Travancore speci- 
mens measured by Mr. F. W. Bourdillon, and show much variation 
fti the length of the tail. A female skull measures : — ^Length to 
occiput 4-4 inches, basal length 3*1, breadth 2*9. 

Distribution, The forests of the Syhadri range or Western Ghjitg 
near the Malabar coast from about 14® north to Cape Comofin, 
and at a considerable elevation above the sea. Most common in 
Cochin and Travancore. 

Habits, The lion-tailed Monkey, according to Jerdon, to whom 
we are indebted for the only authentic account of this animal i a 
wild state, inhabits the most dense and unfrequented forests of 
the hills near the Mhlabar coast in herds of from twelve to twenty 
or more. It is shy and wary. In captivity it is sulky and savage, 
and not easily taught. The call of the male i« «aicl (J. A. S. B. 
xxviii, p. 283) to resemble the voice of a man. 

As I have shown elsewhere (P. Z. S. 1887, p. 620), this monkey 
is not Simia silenus of Lifiiucus, nor is it S, veter of the same 
author. As,* however, the specific name silenus has been used 
generally for this species for more than a century, naturalists are 
unwilling to change it. The name Wanderoo, usually applied to 
M, silenus by European naturalivsts, is also a mistake, beiijg the 
Ceylon name of the Semnojntheciy erroneously given to the pre- 
sent species by BufEon. The “ lion-tailed Monkey is a name of 
Pennant’s. 

6. UacacUB arctoides. The brown stim^^tailed Monkey, 

Macacus arctoides, Is, Geoffr, May, Zool, 1833, Cl. i, pi. 11; Murisy 
P, Z, S. 1872, p. 770 ; *An<h» 89 n. Aft, Zool. Pes. p. 45, pis. i, ii ; 
id. Cat. p. 74. 

Papio mclanotus, Ogilhyy P. Z. S. 1839, p. 31. 

Macacus bnumeus, Anderson, P, Z, S, 1871, p. 628 ; id. 1872, p. 203, 
pi. xiiQuv.). 

Inuus speciosus, Blyth, Mam. Birds Burma, p. 6. 

Hair on head and shoulders very long, as much as 4^ inches in 
adults. Tail very short, almost rudimentary, sparsely clad with 
hair or naked in old animals ; buttocks naked for some distance 
around callosities. Caudal vertebroe 11 (probably fewer in some 
individuals). 

Colour. Dark brown ; in some specimens blackish brown above, 
paler below. In the young the hairs are the same tint through- 
out, in older individuals the terminal portion of each hair is very 
closely and minutely annulated with several alternating rings of 
golden yellow and dark brown. Face and buttocks bright red. 

Dimensions, Probably about 2 feet in length, the tail only one 
to two inches. No trustworthy measurements of adults are 
recorded. An adult male skull measures 5*3 inches in extreme 
length, 3*7 in basal length, and 3*5 in zygomatic breadth. 

Distribution, Not very well ascertained. Apparently this 
monkey is found in some of the hill-ranges south of Assam, and 

0 
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there is a specimen in the Calcutta Museum said to have been, 
brought from'TKpperah. To the eastward this form is found in 
the Kakhyen hills of Upper Burma and also in Cochin China. ^ 

Habits. Nothing is definitely known of this monkey in the wild 
state. It is said to be a hill species. 

.Blyth refers the present form to M. speciosus of F. Cuvier, a 
name generally applied to a Japanese species, and Anderson is 
disposed to concur. J ^ speciosus is said by Temminck (‘ Fauna 
Japonica to have been founded on a drawing by Diard or Du- 
vaucel of a monkey living at Barrackpur near Calcutta. The 
figure resembles a pig-tailed Monkey (J/. nemestrinus) \vith most 
of jts tail cut off as much as it does either J/. arctoides or the 
Japanese species. I agree with Anderson that the name 3/. spe- 
ciosus should bo dropped. 

A stump-tailed monkey of rufous-brown coloration, said to be 
from the ISIalay Peninsula, has been named 3/. ritfescens by 
Anderson (P. Z. S. 1872, pp. 204, 4j^5, pi. xxiv) : and two other 
forms, 3/. mauriis and 3/. ocreatiis^ inhabit some of the 'Malay 
islands. A very large form, 3/. iibetanus, has been described from 
Moupin, in Eastern Tibet, by A. M.-Edwards. In his latest W'ork 
Anderson has united this form to 3f. arctoides, 

I am informed by Mr. W. Davison that he had for some time 
alive a monkey of a kind apparently allied to M, arctoides, which 
had been captured by a shikari near Bankasun in the extreme 
south of Tenasserirn, Mr. Davison has also seen a second speci- 
men, a female, his ow’n bt*ing a male. Unfortunately the first 
specimen was sub.s(^uently lost. These animals were of a pale 
cream-colour throughout, slightly tinged with rusty on the shoulders 
and back ; face and hands flesh-rcolowi’ed. The tail was quite rudi- 
mentary, less than an inch long, and turned on one side in both 
specimens, so that at the first glance both appeared to be tailless. 
Both were very small, although showm to be adults bji the teeth, — 
each being not above 15 inches high when it stood erect. They 
had a sharp piercing voice, and exhaled a peculiar fetid odour. 
The one kept by Mr. Davison was excessively insectivorous, and 
preferred insects to fruit or bread. These monkeys apparently 
belonged to an undescribed species. 

It is quite possible, too, that the large tailless ape seen by Mr. 
Davison and Captain Bingham in the Tenasserirn mountains, and 
described *in the notes on Hylohates lar (ante, p. 9), may be an 
ally of 3f. arctoides, though apparently much larger than that 
species. 


7. Hacacus leoninus. The Bwifnese pig-tailed Monkeg. 

Inuus leoninus, Blyth, Cat, p. 7 (1863) j id. Mam, Birds Burma, p. 4. 
«Maeacus andamanensis, Bartlett, P, Z, 8 , 1869, p. 467. 

Macacus leoninus, Sclater, P. Z, 8, 1870, p. 663, pi, xxxv ; Anderson, 
An. Zool. Bes. p. 52 ; id. Cat. p. 71. 

Myouk-mai, Bumou ; Myouhrla-haing, Arakan, 
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A somewhat short-limbed, stout form. The hairs on the shoulders 
and fore part of back very long, 4 to 5 inches in males, but rather 
short on the lower back and rump. Head broad, rather flat ; hair 
radiating in the centre of the crown and surrounded in front and 



Fig. 6. ^Macacm leoniims. (P. Z. S. 1870, pi. xxxy.) 


on both sides by a horseshoe-shaped crest, the anterior or supra- 
orbital portion of which consists i}£ very stiff hairs. Tail about 
one third the length of the head and body, slender, well clad with 
hair. Caudal vertebra) 17 to 18. 

The skull || distinguished from that of M, nemestnnus by having 
the muzzle much shorter. 

Colour, Males are dark brown above, the horseshoe-shaped crest, 
the lower back, and the upper surface of the tail black ; sides of 
head and buttocks grey ; lower parts, including lower surface of 
tail, light greyish brown. The tail is somewhat tufted, and has 
sometimes a bright ferruginous tuft at the end. Females are 
greyer and rather paler, and have no black on the head or back, 
though the tail is blackish above. The fur is finely Emulated, 
except on the head, loins, tail, and buttocks, with yellow and 
blackish brown above, and with dusky and w hitish below. On the 
long hair of the shoulders there are as many as ten to twelve rings, 
five or six of each colour, on each hair. Base of hair greyish 
brown. Face dusky flesh-colour. 

DimensioiM, Len^h of male : head and body 23 inches ; tail 
without hair at end 8, with hair 10. Females considerably less. 
Skull of adult male 6'3 inches long from occiput, 4 from foramen, 
and 4 brood across the zygomatic arches ; of a female 4*45 and 3*1 
inches long and 2*95 broad, 


c2 
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Distrihitioih Originally described frdm specimens collected by 
Sir A. P. Phayre in Arakan. Anderson has siifte referred to this 
species specimens from Upper Burma, and a young animal from 
Perak, Malacca. The latter identification is yery questionable, as 
the Malay peninsula is inhabited by the true pig-tailed Monkey, 
iff. netne^irimis. A few individuals have been introduced into the 
Andaman Islands, but the species is not indigenous. 

Babits. Scarcely anything is known, except that the young and 
females are docile in captivity, old males fierce. In this, as pro- 
bably in most other respects, this species is very similar to the 
next. 


8. Macacnfl nemestrinos. The pitj-tailed Monl ey, 

Simla nemes?rina, Linn, Syst. Nat i, p. 35 (1706). 

Inuus nemestrinus, Blyth, Cat p. 7. 

Macacus nemestrinus, AfidersoH, A». Zoot Res, p. 77 ; id. Cat p. 72. 

Myouk-padif Burmese ; Ta-o-tif Burmese of Tavoy ; Rmh, Malay. 

Body stout ; limbs long and powerful ; ^muzzle in adults much 
produced. Pur slightly lengthened over shoulders, and shoi*t 
generally. Hair radiating in centre of crown, but not surrounded 
by the distinct horseshoe-crest of M. (there is, however, an 

approximation to it in some? specimens). Tail very slender, rather 
more than one tbii’d the length of the head and body. Caudal 
vertebra) 18. 

The muzzle, in old male skulls especially, is greatly produced; 
and much resembles that of the Baboons {Cynocephalus) in form. 
The orbits art^ nearly as high broad. 

Colour, Crown of the head dark brown or black, except at the 
sides ; a broad black stripe extends throughout the middle of the 
back ill many specimens, becoming broader on the #ump ; but in 
young animals and in some adults the back is brown throughout. 
Pur of upper surface generally yellowish brown, but varying from 
pale orang<^-brown to blackish brown in different specimens ; lower 
parts greyer brown or albescent ; hands and feet sometimes darker 
than the limbs. Tail black above, light yellowish brown below. 
The fur on the upper parts and the outside of the limbs is closely 
annulated with yellow and brown ; basal portion of hair grey. 

Dimendons, Tickell gives as the measurements of an old male 
from Ye: — Head and body 18^ inches, tail 7|, hand 3|, foot 6, 
height at shoulder 16 ; the size, however, varies much, and many 
individuals attain a much greater development, rivalling, as 
Anderson remarks, a good-sized mastiff both in height and strength. 
Of two skulls of adult males in the British Museum one measures 
6*6 inches long from the occiput and 5 from the foramen, by 4*2 
broad across the zygomatic arches ; whilst another male adult skull 
is only 5*78 and 4*4 long and 3*8 broad ; and a third from Mergui 
5, 3*6, and 3*5. Females must be very nearly as large as males ; 
the skull of a very old specimen trom Tenasserim is 6*2 and 4*2 
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inches long and ^25 broad. It is just possible t}iat two dis- 
tinguishable formiiPa larger and a smaller, are indicated by these 
measurements. 

Dish'ihution, The pig-tailed Monkey is found throughout a 
great part of Tenasserim, although apparently not common, except 
in the extreme south of the province — a circumstance that probabQr 
explains why the occurrence of M. nemestrinus in Southern Burma 
has been generally overlooked. There is, ^lowover, a skeleton in 
the British Museum (the old female of which the skull-measure- 
ments are given above) sent by Major Bingham from Meplay 
valley, Thoungyeen river, and a skull presented by Dr. Oldham 
from Mergui. ^JUcktdT, too, in his MS. notes, records and describes 
specimens from Ye; and Mr. W. Davison tells me that the species 
is common about Malewiin and Bankasiin. The pig-tailed Monkey 
is not found north of Tenasserim, but extt^nds soutif into the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo. 

Habits. The pig-tailed Monkey in Tcmasserim, according to 
Tickell, frequents thick jungle about tin', base of the hills. The 
voice and manners are similar tf) those of J/. rhesus. When the 
animal is excited th(? tail is held in the form of an S. Tn Sumatra 
J/. nemestrinus is said by Sir S. Baffles to be peculiarly docilcj^and 
tb be trained to climb the cocoa-nut trees and gather nuts for 
its master. This can only apply to females and young animals ; 
old males are very savage, and they are formidable animals from 
their size and strength. 

The period of gestation in this species has been ascertained to 
be 7 months and 20 days. 

9. Kacacns cynomolgus. Macaque^ or crab-eatimj Mo^ikey. 

Simla cynomolgus, Schreb. Smtyth. i, p. 91, pi. xiii (fig. Buffbn), nec 
Linn. • 

Macacus irus, F. Cuv. Mem, Mus, iv, p. 1 20 (1818), 

Macacus carbonariiis, F. Cuv. Hist. Nat. Mam. pi. xxxii (182o) ; 
Blythy Cat, p. 9. 

Macacus aureus, Is. Geoffr. Voy. B6l,^ Zool. p. 68. 

Macacus cynomolgus, Blyth^ Cat. p. 9 ; id. Mam. Birds BurmOf p. 7 ; 
Anderson, An. llool, Bes, p. 73 ; id. Cat. p. 61. 

Myoukrtornga, Burmese ; Ta-o-tan, Tavoy and Arakaii ; Kamui-awuty 
Talain ; Da-ouk, Sha-ok-li, Karen ; Krd, Malay. 

Fur of moderate length and nearly straight. Hair of the crown 
not lengthened, and usually directed backwards, but occasionally 
radiating somewhat irregularly from one or more centres, or form- 
ing a rudimentary crest. Tail nearly as long as the head and 
body. Caudal vertebrae 22, 

Skull long and low, with the muzzle produced, and the orbits 
much broader than high. 

Colour. The general tint of the upper surface varies from dusky 
or greyish brown to rufous or golden brown in different individuals ; 
lower ports light greyish brown to nearly white. The hair of the 
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upper parts varies from light brown to almos^black at the base, 
the terminal portion being onnulated with yeftw and brown or 
black ; on the shoulders there are usually three rings of each 
colour, fewer behind. In young specimens there is no annulation. 
Face, ears, and callosities varying trom flesh-colour to dusky. Eye- 
lids white or bluish white in many cases. , 

Varietks, There are tvyo prominent varieties of this well-known 
monkey— a dark-coloutvd form with dusky face (M. mrhomrim)y 
and a golden-rufous race (Jl/. aureus). Both of these, as well as 
the normal yellowish-brown type, are found in Burma. The 
colour of the face varies greatly, some dark-£un*ed individuals 
haying a pale face, and vice versa. 

Dimensions. An old male measures : — ^head and body 22 inches, 
tail 19, hand 3*9, foot 5*5. In another the head and body are 
about 21 inches, tail 20. Females are smaller. A large Adult 
male skull measures 5*3 inches in extreme length, 4*1 from ante- 
rior margin of foramen magnum, a\id 3*6 in brtadth across the 
zygomatic arches ; a female skull 4*35, 3, and 2*9 in the three 
dimensions. 

Distribution. The crab-eating Monkey .is found throughout a 
great part of Burma, including Ai'akan, especially along tidal 
creeks near the coast, and in the deltas of rivers. It is not known 
to occur on hills, nor has it been recorded with certainty from 
Upper Burma. It is found in the Nicobar Islands (? introduced), 
but not in the Andamans. Beyond our area it has a wide range 
throughout Siam and the Malayan peninsula and islands. 

Habits. Tickell, in his MS. notes, gives an excellent description 
of this animal, from which most of the following details are 
derived. He says that these • montceys are usually met with in 
small parties of five to fifteen, consisting of one old male, four or 
five females, and their young. They are especially common on 
the banks of tidal creeks, where they live amongst the mangroves, 
and feed upon seeds, Crustacea, and insects. The claws and body 
of a crab were found in the cheek- pouch of a female shot in Arakan 
by Captain (afterwards Sir A.) Phayre. The tidal creeks are, in 
Tenasserim and Arakan, and in the delta of the Irawadi, the onl^ 
highroads of the country ; the monkeys, consequently, become fami- 
liarized with the sight of men, and will allow of a near approach 
and even pick up rice or fruit thrown to them. This I can confirm 
from my own observation ; I have even known them, in Pegu, 
follow a boat for some distance. 

They swim and dive well. Tickell mentions an instance of a 
wounded male, that had been shot and placed in a boat, jumping 
overboard and diving repeatedly, once to a distance of 50 yards, in 
order to avoid recapture. 

There is no particular season for breeding. The young clings 
tenaciously to the mother for the first month, after which it ven- 
tures out little by little, and, to quote Tickell, ‘‘ it is exceedingly 
amusing to watch the rough tenderness with which the latter [the 
mother] checks at first the over-venturesome sallies of the little 
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. animal, which is often pulled back by the tail, chastised with a cuff 
on the head, and^ien gravely huddled up to the^ breast, where the 
shrieks and chattering of the delinquent, which is just as fractious 
as a child under such circumstances, are soon appeased.” 

Like the rest of the genus, this monkey is easily tamed if taken , 
young ; it is intelligent and full of antics. The females contin^ue 
gentle, but the males become morose and savage as they grow 
oli ^ ^ 

This species is the Macaque of Buffon, but is not the Simla 
eynomolgos of Linnssus, which is an African baboon. F. Cuvier 
called attention to these facts in 1818, but his remarks appear to 
have been generally Overlooked. As in the case of M, silenus^the 
name has teen used too long to be altered now with a probability 
of a less familiar term being generally accepted. 


10. 4iKaeacii8 sinicus. The Bonnet Monkey, 

Simla sinica, Linn, Mantissa^ p. 521 (1771). 

Gercocebus radiatus, Oeoffr, Ann, du Mus, xix, p. 98 (1812). 

Macacus radiatus, Blyth, Cat, p. 8 ; Jerdm^ Mam, p. 12. 

Macacus sinicus, Andereony An, Zool, Res, p. 90 ; id. Cat, p. 50. 

Bandar, H. ; Makadu, Wdnar, Kerda, Malir. ; Manga, Kodaga, Can. ; 
Koti, Tel.; Koranga, Vella nianthi, Mai.; Kurangu, Tamul; Mucha, 
Kdrg ; Kodan, Toda. 

Fur of moderate length, generally straight and smooth. Hair 
of the crown lengthened and radiating froii^ the vertex, but not 
usually extending over the forehead, where the shorter hair is 
parted, as a rule, down the «iiddlp.. Tail nearly or quite as long 
as the head and body. Caudal vertebrje 22, 

The skuU is long, flattened over the brows, with the orbits much 
broader than high and nearly vertical. Compared with the skull 
of M, rhesus, that of M, sinicus is vertically much lower ; thus the 
skull of which the measurements are given below is 3-05 inches in 
height, the mandible included, whilst a skull of M, rhesus one tenth 
of an inch shorter is, with its mandible, 3*5 inches high. 

Colour, Hair-brown to greyish brown above, pale brown or 
whitish below. Fur annulated towards the ends in some specimens. 
Face and ears flesh-coloured. 

Dimensions. Head and body of an adult male 19| inches, tail 22 ; 
weight 16 lbs. The tail, however, is generally rather longer in 
proportion. An adult male skull is 4*8 inches long from occiput, 
3*6 from foramen, and 3*5 broad across the zygomatic arches. 

Distrihution. Southern India, extending on the AVest Coast to the 
neighborhood of Bombay, but on the East not further than the 
Gk)aavari; it is doubtful indeed if this species is found so far north 
as that river. 

This monkejr is replaced in Ceylon by the next, which appears 
only to differ in colour. In general JM. sinicus has shorter and 
smoother fur, and the radiating hair on the crown is shorter, not 
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extending to the forehead, but a specimen from Travancore in the 
British Museum has rough hair like M, pileatm devoid of annula- 
tion, and an unusually long topknot. 

Habits, Very similar to those of other members of the genus. 
. This is the common monkey, tame or wild, of Southern India, found 
both in wild jungles and in populous towns, where it pillages the 
shops of the dealers in fruit and grain. Jerdon says “it is the 
most inquisitive and mischievous of its tribe, and its powers of 
mimicry are surpassed by none.” I do not think that it can excel 
‘ M, rhesus in inquisitiveness and mischief, but I believe that it is, 
on the whole, more docile. 


11. MacacoB pileatus. Toque Monket/, 

•i 

Simla pilcata, Skaw^ Gen. ZooL i, pt. 1, p. 63 (1800). 

Macacus siniciis, Kelaart, Prod. p. 8, nec Linn. 

Macaciis pileatus, Blythe Cat. p. 9; Anderson^ An. Sool. Bes. p. 91 ; 

Jd. Cat. p. 61. 

Baldwaj Cingalese. 

Hair rather long, wavy and rough, that of the crown forming a 
topkmjt radiating from the vertex, and considerably lengthened, 
extending in front nearly to the eyebrows. Tail nearly as long as 
head and body. Caudal* vertebra) 24. The skull is similar to that 
of M, sinicus. 

Colour. Kufous or yellowish brown above, white or whitish below. 
The upper surface qf the tail, hands, and feet sometimes more 
dusky. Fur hair-brown at base, tipped and sometimes annulated 
with rufous or yellow. Face wJ calltsities flesh-coloured. Ears, 
palms, and soles dusky. 

Dimensions. Head and body of an adult male 21 inches, tail 18 
(Kelaart). Schlegel gives 20 and 23 inches, probably from skins; 
A male adult skull is 4'9 inches in extreme length, 3*5 in zygo- 
matic breadth. 

According to Kelaart the present form is of less robust make 
and smaller size than the Southern Indian form, but it is very 
doubtful if there is any constant difference. For my own part, 
I doubt if the two are entitled to specific distinction. 

Distribution. Ceylon, throughout the island. 

Habits. Precisely the same as those of M. sinims. Kelaart says 
that the latter is more intelligent and less mischievous ; but, as 
dready remarked, the two are probably mere varieties of the same 
species. M. pileatus is the monkey commonly kept tame in Ceylon, 
and carried about by jugglers and itinerant mountebanks for the 
amusement of children, exactly as M. rhesus is in Northern and 
M, sinims in Southern India. It may be mentioned here that 
those who have only seen monkeys in Europe, and especially in 
cagesj have in general a very imperfect idea of the intelligence, 
love of fun, and power of mimicry that these animals possess. 
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• Subfamily SEMNOPITHECIN^. 

The members ^of this subfamily are easily distinguished by their 
slender form, and by the absence of cheek-pouches. They^^re" 
more purely herbivorous than the Macaque monkeys, and a con- 
siderable portion of their food consists bf^ leaves and young shoots. 
Their digestive organs are much modified, and the stomach bears 
some resemblance to that of ruminant ungulates, being large in 
size and divided into three portions. In consequence probably of 
the more restricted, nature of their food, these monkeys are far 
more delicate than the species of Macacus^ and are less easilyTcept 
alive in confinement. They are consequently not nearly so well 
represented in European museums, and they hav® been less studied 
by tluropean naturalists. Very little is known of their breeding- 
habits or of thpir life-history in general. 

T/le only Indian genus is Semnopitheciis^ which is found almost 
throughout the Oriental region. The corresponding African genus 
Colohm is distinguished by having the thumb of the hand rudi- 
mentary. 

Eor descriptions of the anatomy, see Otto, Acad. Cses® Leop. 
Nova Acta, xii, 1825, p. 505 (a partial translation of this ap- 
peared in the ‘ Zoological Journal,’ vol. iii, p. 249) ; Owen, Trans. 
Zool. Soc. i, p. 65; and Murie, P. Z, 8. 1866, p. 740. 


Genus SEMNOPITHECUS • F. divier, 1821. 

Syn. Presbytis, Eschscholtz. 

Body and limbs slender. Tail long, exceeding in length the 
head and body together in all Indian, Ceylonese, and Burmese 
species. Thumb short, but well developed, A row of long stiff 
black hairs across the eyebrows. Vertebrae : C. 7, D, 12, L. 7, 8. 3, 
C. 25-30. 

Dentition : i. *, a pm. m. 

The skull is rounder than in the Macaques, the breadth of the 
brain-case being relatively greater and the development of the 
muzzle less. The facial angle is consequently higher, although 
the intelligence is certainly not superior, and is apparently lower. 


* Both the genera Stmnopithcciis and Vrcshytis were proposed in the same 
year, 1821, the former, in the French form Scmnopithtyie^ for 8. enUUns and 
8, Tndaloplm (Hist. Nat. des Mamraiferes), the mtter for 8, mitraius 
(Kotzebue’s * Entdeckungs Beise,’ iii, p. 196). The latter species is some^rhat 
aberrant. The name Semnopitkecm has been more widely used than Pmbytis, 
and is accordingly adopted here. 
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Fig. 7.-~Skull of Semnopithecus ewteUus. 


Synopsis of Induin, Ceylonese^ and Burmese Species. 

A. Hair of crown radiating from a point on the 

forehead. 

a. Head scarcely paler or not paler than back. 

a'. Hands and ieet black. No crest. . « . . S. enteUuSy p. 27. 
h\ Hands and feet same coloitr*^as limbs. 

A crest S. p^natms, p. 81. 

h. Head distinctly paler than back. 

a\ Hands and feet blacky lower parts yel- 
lowish S. hypoleucusy p. 83. 

ft'. Hands and feet scarcely darker than 

limbs, lower parts greyish S. schistacemf p. 30. 

B. Hair of crown raaiating from two frontal 

points, one on each side. 

a. Nearly black above, inside of thighs white S.femoraliSf p. 42. 

C. Hair of crown directed backwards through- 

out, not radiating. 

a. No crest •, hair of crown not longer than on 
temples and nape. 

a'. Body black or dusky brown above and 
below. 

a”. Head black throughout, like body . . S. harbet, p. 39. 
b’*. Head pale brown, cheeks same colour 

as crown S.Johni, p. 83. 

c". Cheeks paler than crown, sacral 

region grey S, cephalopteruSf p. 84. 

d’\ Cheeks puer than crown, sacral 

region black 8. ursinus, p. 86. 

ft'. Body yellowish white throughout «... 8, seneXf p. 35. 
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6. Kocxest. HausotcTO'wnlonffextliantliose 
of temples and occiput, and forming a cap. 

Body oark grey aboye, yellow below . . S, pileatus, p. 37. 
e, A crest of longer hairs. 
a’, A pointed crest on occiput. Adults 
ashy to blackish brown, youngyeUowish 

brown S, obacum8,'p,4il, 

b\ Orest compressed and longitudinal 
on crown of head; body dartf^grey 

above, whitish below S. phapret, p. 39. 

d, A crest ? Black above, ferruginous below, 
neck white; young rufescent white 

throughout 8, chrysogastevy p. 38. 

• 

The remains of a single species of Semnopithecus have been found 
in the Siwalik beds, and those of another in the Pleistocene Cave* 
deposits of Kurnool. ® 


12. Semnopithecus entellns. The Lang dr or Mamimdn Monkey. 

Simla entellus, Du/reene, BuU, Soc. FhiL 1797, p. 49. 

Semnopithecus entellus, Blyih^ J, A. 8, B. xii, p. 169, xiii, p. 470; 
Muttortf P. Z. 8. 1867, p. 944; Anderson, An. Zool. p, 15; 
id. Cat. p. 35. % Y ^ 

P S. anchises, EUiot, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xiii, p. 470, xvi, p. 733. 

Presbytis entellus, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xvi, pp. 372, 1271, pi, liv, 
fig. 1 ; id. Cat. p. 11 ; Jordon, Mam. p. 4. 

Langur and llanxtmdn, Hindi ; Wdnar, Marathi ; Musya *, Canarese ; 
Kod^y Kiirg; 8drd, Korku (Sdtpura Hills) and^Ho (Kol). 

No crest. Hair on the ci^p>vn of the head radiating in all 
directions from a point about one-third the distance back from 
the eyebrows to the occiput. Ears large, not covered by the 
hair of the cheeks. Hair of the body of the same colour through- 
out, and generally somewhat wavy. 

Colour. Head, body, limbs, and tail pale earthy or greyish 
brown, or pale isabelline throughout ; hands and feet always black 
above. The back and the outside of the limbs are sometimes 
darker, and the lower parts paler; the head too is said to be 
occasionally lighter in colour, but the difference is not great. 
Pace, ears, and soles of hands and feet black. 

Dimensions. Average size of an adult male : — head and body 
about 2 feet long ; tail, without hair at end, 38 inches. Females 
are rather less. Large males measure considerably more; head 
and body 30 inches, or even more according to Jerdon. Weight 
of a male 22 lbs., of a female 18 lbs. An adult male skull 
measures : extreme length from alveolar border of premaxillaries to 
back of head 5*06 inches, to foramen (basal length) 3*6, width 
across the zygomatic arches 4. 


This and tho next name may belong to 8. priamus. 
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Distribution, The northern portion of the Indian Peninsula^ 
including South-western Bengal, Orissa, the Central Provinces, 
Bombay, Guzerat, Southern Btijputdna and part of the N.W. 
Provinces, extending to Kattywar and probably to Cutch (J. A. S. B. 
. xli, pt. 2, p. 220), but not to Sind or the Punjab. Hutton states 
that, this species is not indigenous cast of the Hugli or north of 
the Ganges, and of a line drawn westward from Allahabad to near 
Bundi on the Chain bal, /-ad that colonies found near certain 
Hindu shrines, as Muttra in the North-west Provinces and Kish- 
nagurh in Bengal, have been introduced. The latter is probable, 
but it is certain that Langurs occur in the Oudh Terai, and gene- 
rally along the base of the Himalaya (Jerdon mentions their 
occurrence near Pankabari, in Sikhim), and they are more likely to 
be this species than S. schlstaceus. It is remarkable that the range 
of so well-known an animal should be so imperfectly ascertained. 
The southern limit of 6'. entellm also needs verification. This is 
certainly the species inhabiting the Bombay Deccan; but Blyth 
mentions (J. A. S. B. xiii, p. 471) an immature black-handed 
specimen from Coimbatore, wtdl within tlie range of the pale- 
handed P. priamus, and Lyd(*kker has referred to S, entellus the 
remains from the Kurnool caves. The range of this Langur on the 
Eastern coast extends, I believe, south of the Godavery. 

Habits, Few, if any, wild animals afford better opportunities for 
observation than the Hanuinan Monkey of Northern and Central 
India. Generally protected, and looked upon as sacred by many 
of the Hindu inhabitants, it has no fear of man and may be found 
in groves near villages^ or even in the village trees, as commonly 
as in the depths of the forest. In many parts of India it is a 
common occurrence to see these ii^.onkeys on the roofs of houses. 
They frequently pilfer food from the grain-dealers' shops, whilst 
the damage they inflict on gardens and fields renders them so great 
a nuisance that the inhabitants of the country, although they will 
not as a rule kill the monkeys themselves, sometimes beg Euro- 
peans to shoot the intruders. 

S. entellus feeds on fruit and grain, seed, seed-pods (for instance 
gram), leaves and young shoots, the last two forming a large 
portion of its food. Certain vegetable poisons are said to be taken 
by this monkey with impunity, doses of 5 and even 10 grains of 
strychnine having been given to one without effect, although the 
same drug killed Mdeaens rhesus quickly. 

The Hanumdn is usually found in smaller or larger communities, 
composed of individuals of both sexes and of all ages, the youngest 
clinging to their mothers and being carried by them, especially 
when alarmed. An old male is occasionally found solitary, as 
with so many other mammals. The story that males and females 
live in separate troups, though apparently believed by Blyth and 
quoted by Jerdon, I agree with Hutton in regarding as fictitious, 
though, as the latter observer justly remarks, females with very 
young offspring may keep together and temporarily apart from the 
remainder of the troup to wluch they belong. 
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I also doubt the details of the story, quoted, like the last, from 
the ‘ Bengal Sporting Magazine ’ for 1836, of combats between the 
miales for the possession of the females. But the occurrence of 
fights amongst these animals rests on good evidence. Mr. T. H. 
Hughes (Proc. A. S. B. 1884, p. 147) described a combat, witnessed 
by himself in April, between two communities of Hanui:{.an8, 
apparently for the possession of a mango-grove. Only the 
champion males of each flock engaged first, two from the larger 
flock, one from the smaller ; but after one of the former had been 
killed, his throat bekig torn open by his adversary's teeth, two 
females came to the assistance of the survi\'or, and the single 
champion of the opposite side was mortally wounded, whereupon 
several of the weaker flock appeared to be taken prisoners 6y the 
others. The whole account is very interesting. 

Away from villages, the high trees on the banks of streams or 
of tanks, and, in parts of Central India, rocky hills are the 
favourite haupts of these monkeys. They are never found at a 
greSit distance from water. Whether on trees, on rocks, or on the 
ground they are exceedingly active. “ They leap with surprising 
agility and precision from branch to branch, and* when pressed 
take most astonishing jumps. I have seen them cross from tree 
to tree, a space of 2U to 30 feet wide, with perhaps 40 or*50 feet 
in descent. 'J'hey can run on ail fours with considerable rapidity, 
taking long strides or rather bounds ” (Jerdon). ^ hey leap from 
rock to rock as readily as from tree to tree. But great as their 
apparent speed is, McMaster found that on horseback he easily 
ran down a large male in a very short dista’^ice ; indeed, it is their 
power of bounding and the remarkable appearance they present 
whilst leaping, with their 4ong tp^ls turned over their backs, that 
convey the idea of speed, rather than the actual rapidity of their 
motions. 

Their voice is loud and is often heard, especially in the morning 
and evening. The two commonest sounds emitted by them are 
a loud, joyous, rather musical call, a kind of whoop, generally 
uttered when they are bounding from tree to tree, and a harsh 
guttural note, denoting alarm or anger. The latter is the cry 
familiar to the tiger-hunter, amongst whose best friends is the 
Hanumdn. Safely esconced in a lofty tree, or jumping from one 
tree to another as the tiger moves, the monkey by gesture and cry 
points out the position of his deadly enemy in the bushes or grass 
beneath, and swears at him heartily. It is marvellous to observe 
how these monkeys, even in the wildest forests, where human 
beings are rarely seen, appear to recognize the men as their friends, 
atileast as allies against the tiger. It is a common but erroneous 
notion of sportsmen that this guttural cry is a sure indication of 
a tiger or leopard having been seen, whereas the monkeys quite as 
often utter it merely as an expression of surprise ; I have heard it 
caused by the sight of deer running away, and I believe that it is 
frequently due to the monkeys catching sight of men. 

Cl confinement the Hanumdn is, as Jerdon says, quite sedate 
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and indolent. Older animals are not unfrequently morose and 
savage. None of this group are so docile or so amusing as the 
Macaci^ and even in the wild state the Hanuman appears quieter; 
less possessed by an insatiable curiosity, less sportive, and also 
Jess quarrelsome. His behaviour is more in accordance with the 
extreme gravity of his appearance. 

The female Hanuman is ^said not unfrequently to have twins, 
although one young at a t'lTrie is the rule, as throughout the order. 
The period of gestation docs not appear to have been ascertained,, 
nor the age at which these monkeys become adult. 

« 

15. Semnopithecus schistaceus. The Himalayan Langur. 

Semnopithecus schistaceus, Hodgnon^ J. A. 8. B. ix, p. 1212 (1841) ; 

AndersoUf Ak, Zool Bes, p. 16 ; itL Cat p. 37. 

Presbytis schistaceus, Blyth, Cat p. 11 ; Jerdoiij Mam, p. 6. 

LdnyaVy Hindi. 

No crest. Fur long. The hair of the crown radiates from a 
point some distance behind the eyebrows, as in 8. entellm. The 
ears are smaller than in that species, and concealed by the long 
hair of* the cheeks. Tail slightly but distinctly tufted at the end. 

Colour. Back, tail, and outside of limbs earthy or greyish brown, 
frequently with a slight purplish tinge. Shoulders and a band 
down the fore limbs often darker. Crown and sides of head and 
the lower parts whitish. Feet and hands externally the same 
colour as the limbs, oi; very little darker. Face and ears black ; a 
little black hair on parts of the face. 

Dimensioiis. A moderate-siz^ indiT-idual measures 30 inches 
from muzzle to rump, tiiil 36. An adult male skull is 5*7 inches 
in extreme, 4*16 in basal length, 4*35 broad. > This species is the 
largest of the Indian and Burmese forms, and probably of the 
whole genus. 

Distrihutxon. Throughout the greater portion of the Himalayas 
from Kashmir to Bhutan, the most western authenticated locality 
being the Wurdwan valley above Kishtwar (J. A. S. B. xlvi, pt. 2, 
p, 284). In Sikhim S. schistaceus is confined to the interior at 
elevations of from 7000 to 12,000 feet. It is found at similar 
elevations in the Western Himalayas, but it is also said to occur 
at the base of the Himalayas. As stated under the last species, it 
remains to be seen whether the Langurs of the Terai and lower 
Himalayan slopes are not 8. entellus. I can find no record, by a 
competent naturalist, of 8. schistaceus below 5000 or 6000 feet. 

This monkey is included in a list of mammals found in t)ie 
Naga hills (J. A. S. B. xliv, pt. 1, p. 332), but probably some other 
species has been mistaken for it. The statement that large 
monkeys are found in Kafiristan ( J. A. S. B. xxviii, p. 382) re- 
quires confirmation. 

Habits. Except in inhabiting a much cooler climate, this Langur 
difEers but little from the Hanumdn monkey in habits. Hutton 
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has observed 8. schisiaeeua near Simla, sporting amongst Hr trees 
that were loaded with snow-wreaths. 

.. According to a MS. note of Hodgson’s these monkeys pair in 
February and have young in Api^ or May, the period of gestation 
being apparently only two months. Further information is 
desirable. 

S. scJiistcLcem is distinguished from 8. entellus (1) by being some- 
what larger, though there is probably i»\ great difference between 
large individuals of both species ; (2) by the head being much paler 
in colour' than the back, and by the feet being but little, if at all, 
darker than the limbs ; (3) by the smaller ears, and by their being 
concealed by the lopg hair of the cheeks ; (4) by the form of the 
skull. Dr. Anderson has shown that the skull of S. sclmtaceus is 
longer in proportion to the breadth, and the face is relatively 
longer than in 8, entellus. If a straight edge be applied to the 
face, it will be found that in 8. entellus the nasal bones do not 
project beyond a line drawn from the middle of the supraorbital 
ridge to the anterior border of the promaxillaries, whilst in 
8. schiataeeua the nasals do project beyond that line. These cha- 
racters appear quite constant in adults. Anderson in his last 
work, the * Catalogue*of Mammalia in the Indian Museum,’ classes 
8. ai^istacem as merely a variety of 8, entellus^ but I •cannot 
agree. 


14. Senmopithecus priamus. The Madras Langur. 

Semnopithecus priam, Elliot, Blyth, J. A, 8 B. xiii, p. 470 (1844). 

Presbytis priamus, Blyth, J, A, 8. B, xvi, p. 732, pi. liv (p. 1271) ; 
XX, p. 153 ; id. Cat. p. J 2 ; Kelaart, Prod. p. 3 ; Jetdon, Mam. p. 7. 

Semiiopithecus albipes, Is. Ge'djf. Cat, M6th. Mam. (1851) p. 14 ; 
Gray, Cat. Monkeys <^'C. B. M. p. 15 j Anderson^^n. ^ol. Res. 
p. 18. 

Semnopithecus priamus, Anderson, An, Zool. Res, p. 10*^ id. Cat. 

Kondcb-^mdsalj MuskauntM, Tam. ; Gafidangi, Tel. ; Musia, Gan. ; 
Kunde ^Wandaru, Cing. 

The radiation of the hairs on the front part of the crown is less 
conspicuous than in 8. entellus and 8. schistacevs ; the hairs on the 
hinder part of the crown are elongated along the middle line so as 
to form a distinct longitudinal compressed crest *. Black supra- 
orbital fringe very long. Ears large, not covered by the hair of the 
cheeks. Hair of the body long, with scattered longer piles of the 
same colour. 


• The ezistenM of this crest was mentioned by Blyth, Jerdon, and Kelaart, 
and figured by Sir Kmerson Tennant, but doubted by Anderson. It is, how- 
ever, distinctlv shown in three dried skins from Ceylon in the British Museum, 
and as these skins have never been mounted the character is clearly natural. 1 
have also seen it in skins from Southern India, and am assured by Mr. W. Davi- 
son and others that it is constantly present. 
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Colmr, Back, outside of limbs, and tail greyish or earthy bro\m, 
sometimes with a slight pinkish tinge ; head paler brown above ; 
feet the same colour as the limbs, or a little darker, not black. 



Fig. 8.— Head of Seinnopithectis priamus. 

Lower parts pale brown. Face, palms of hands, and soles of feet 
black. 

Dimensions. Head ^nd body 21 inches, tail 28 (a Ceylon speci- 
men) ; a large Wynaad example, however, measured 23 and 37 
inches. Madras specimens ar« 4 . probably larger than Ceylonese. 
An adult male Ceylon skull is 4*23 inches in extreme, 3 in basal 
length, and 3*35 in zygomatic breadth. Another has for corre- 
sponding dimensions 4*6, 3*28, and 3*63 inches. 

Distribution. Coromandel coast and the Carnatic as far north as 
Nellore, also Mysore, the Wynaad, and Northern Ceylon, extend- 
ing south as far as Trincomali and the skirts of the Kandyan hills. 
The limits of range of this species and of S. entellus are not exactly 
known. S. ptiamuSj I learn from Mr. W. Davison, ascends the 
eastern slopes of the Nilgiri hills to an elevation of 6000 feet. 

Habits. Precisely similar to those of its near ally JS. entellus. 

This species may be distinguished from S. entellus by having a 
crest, and by the feet and hands not being black above. The form 
of the skull is quite different, as Anderson has shown ; the facial 
portion being much shorter and more concave. The distance from 
the alveolar border of the premaxiUaries to the supraorbital ridge 
in an adult skull of S. priamus is 1*7, in S. entellus 2*25, and in 
S. sehistaeeus 2*7 inches. Several other differences in the cranium 
and mandible are noticed by Anderson, 
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l5» SenmopitliecilB hypoleuciis. The Malabar Lang'&r. 

Semnopithecus hypoleucos^ Blyth^ J. A, 8, B. x, p. 839 (1841); 
xiii; p. 470 ; Anaerson, An. ^oL Bee. p. 20 \ id. Cat. p. 40. 

Semnopithecus dussumieri; le. Qeoffr. Comptee Bendusy xy, p. 719 
(184S^ ; id. Descr. An. Nouv., Fam. dee Singes, p. 64, pi. xxx. 

Presbytia hypoleucos, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xvi, p. 733. , 

Presbytia johnii; Blythf Cat. p. 12; Jerdon, Mam. p. 7, nec Fischer. 

VeUa Manthiy Malayalim. > 

No crest. The hair on the crown of the head radiates as in 
8. entellus. 

Colour, Above dugky brown, varying somewhat in tint, some- 
times not much darker than S. entellus, but always darker in*the 
middle of the back than on the sides. Head fulvous to dirty 
yellow, the crown being rather darker. Suprao'-bital hairs black 
as usu^, and some black hairs before the ears. Limbs dark brown, 
hands and feet black ; tail dark brown, the terminal portion paler. 
Lower parts yellow or yellowish white. Face black. Young 
animals are said by Jerdon to be sooty brown throughout. 

Dimensions. Smaller than those of S. entellus. Head and body 
of a full-grown male* 21 inches, tail 32. An adult male skull * 
measures 4*26 inches in extreme length by 3*30 in breadth across 
the zygomatic arches {Anderson). 

Distribution. The Malabar coast, especially in evergreen forests, 
from abgut 14° or 15° North lat. to Cape Comorin, ascending 
the hills to an elevation of about 1200 or 1300 feet. It is not 
contined to the forests, but frequents gardens and the belt of 
cultivated wooded land that extends all along the sea-coast of 
Malabar. 

Habits. Similar to those of entellus, except that, although it 
is found in trees near houses, it is not familiar and rather shuns 
observation. It has the usual loud call of the genus, and the 
same kind of alarm-note when it sees tigers or other beasts of 
prey. It is frequently taken young and tamed. 

16. SemnopithecuB johni. The Nilgin Langur. 

Simla johnii, Fischer. Syn. Mam. p. 25 (1829). 

Semnopithecus cucuUatus, Is. Qeoffr. Zool. B41. Voy. p. 38, pi. i 
(1834). 

Semnopithecus jubatus, Wagner, Schr^. Sdugeih. 8upp, i,p. 305. 

Presbytis johnii, Blyth, J, A. 8. B. xvi, p. 734. 

Presbytis cucuUatus Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xxviii, p. 283 ; id. Cat. p. 14. 

Presbytis Justus, Jerdon, Mam. p. 8. 

Sbmi^itnecus johnii, Anderson, An, 2Sool, Bes. p. 21; id, CaA. 

Turunu Kodan, Fershh, Tods ; Korangu, Baduga and Eurumba ; 
Earing Korangu, Mai. 

Hair of the crown and sides of the head very long ; no radiating 
centre to the crown. Fur of the body long, fine, and glossy. 

D 
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Colour. Glossy black to blackish brown except the head, which 
is some tint of brownish yellow, and the rump and base of the 
taily^ich are generally ashy grey in adults and occasionally in the 
young. In the female there is always a yellowish-white patch 
inside each’ thigh (Davison). The very young animal is black 
throughout. 

Dimensions. Hoad and body 21 to 23 inches, tail 32 to 36 ; 
weight 23 lbs. In a vei^'^large male the . head and body measured 
29 inches, tail 37. Females arc leather smaller than males. The 
above measurements are from TraA^ancore and Animate specimens 
by Mr. F. Bourdillon and Mr. T. Ilornaday. The skull of a 
female barely adult measures 2*45 inches in basal, 3*7 in extreme 
length, and *2- 65 in zygomatic breadth, but this is doubtless a 
small specimen. 

Distribution. Found throughout the higher portions of the 
Southern Syhadvi or Western Ghats from the Wynaad to Cape 
Comorin, not descending below 2500 or 3000 feet elevation. 
Common on the Nilgiri, Palnai, and Animalo hills. Xot known 
on the Slievi’ai (Shevaroy) or other ranges east of the Syhadri. 

Habits. This animal is shy and wary, the yesult of human perse- 
cution. It inhabits the sholas or dense but abruptly-limited woods 
of the Nilgiris and other high ranges of Southern India, and is 
also found in the forests on the slopes of the hills, usually in small 
troops of from five to ten individuals. It is very noisy, having a 
loud guttural alarm cry, used also to express anger, and a long 
loud call. Jerdon violates that when the sholas of the Nilgiri 
range were beaten ^for game, these monkeys made their way 
rapidly and with loud cries to the lowest portion and thence to a 
neighbouring avooJ at a louer Vi^'el. '' 

In consequence of the beauty of their skins, and the circum- 
stance that certain castes eat their flesh, theses monkeys are more 
frequently shot than most of the Indian species, hence their 
shyness. 

17. Semnopithecus cephalopterus. The imrph-faoed Monhey. 

Cercopithecus vetuJiis, Hrxl. Sysf. Hey. Afi,, Mam. p. 25 (1777), 
partim. 

Cercopithecus kephalopterus, Zimm. Oeog. Oesch. ii, p. 186 (1780). 

Cercopithecus leucopr^nus, OttOy Acad. Cm. Leop. Nova Acta, xii, 
p. 605, pi. xlvi bis (1826). 

Presbytis cephalopterus, Myth, J. A. 8. B. xvi, pp. 734, 1271 ; 
Keiaart, Prod. p. 1 j Myth, Cat. p. 13. 

? Presbytis thersites, Elliot, Myth, J. A. 8, B, xvi, p. 1271, pi. liv, 
f. 3 ; Stanford, P. Z. 8. 1887, p. 626. 

Semnopithecus cephalopterus, ^Idegel, Mon. 8inge8 Mus. P.-B.’p. 61 ; 
Anderson, An. Zool. lies. p. 22 ; id. Cat. p. 43. 

Semnopithecus kelaarti, Schlegel, 1. c. p. 62. 

EaUu Wanderu (and Elli Wanderu ?), Cingalese. 

Hair of crown directed backward, not radiating. Whiskers 
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very long, concealing the lower part of the ears. Black supra- 
orbital hairs but moderately developed. Hair of body of moderate 
length. 

Colour, Body and limbs dusky or smoky brown to black, more 
or less tinged with ashy grey above and below; sacral region, 
comprising the lower back, posterior upper portion of thighs, and 
base of tail, ashy grey to greyish white, greater portion of tail 
darker grey, tip ag&in paler. Hair uniforinly coloured, sometimes 
paler towards the base, and frequently with pale tips on the back. 
Crown of head and nape hair-brown, much paler than the back ; 
sides of head and chin ashy grey or white, the long whitish 
w’hiskers contrasting htrongly with the brown crown, and serving 
at all ages to distinguish this species from S, johni. 

Dimensions. Head and body 20 inches, tail 24|. A female 
skull scarcely adult is 2*5 inches in basal, 3*5 in extreme length, 
and 2*6 broad. 

VaAeties. The prevalent coloration, in adults at all events, is 
nearly black on the body, with the sacral region silvery grey. But 
in the form named S. helaarti by Schlegel, which appears to bo 
far from uncommon, the whole animal is hair-brown except the 
lower back, upper portion of thighs, whiskers, and chin, whiqji are 
light brown or whitish. It is not known whether, specimens 
thus coloured are ever fully adult, but many immatiin* specimens 
have the normal coloration. Examples intermediate in coloration 
between 'the black and brown forms are also met with. It is 
probable that the thersites of Blyth and Kelaart may have been 
founded on such brown examples of the present species. 

It is clear that this monj^ey varies greatly in coloration, and 
although at present I am disposea, chiefly for want of accurate 
information, to keep the two next species, S, senex and S, ursimiSy 
distinct, it is quite possible that Anderson (Cat. Mam. I. M. pp. 44, 
45) may be right in classing all as varieties of S, ceplidlopteriis. 

The skulls of this species, of S, and S. ursinus are said by 
Anderson to he very similar to each other. 

Distribution, Found throughout most parts of Ceylon at low or 
moderate elevations, not above 1300 feet according to Kelaart. 
According to Layard it is the common monkey of the maritime 
provinces and is ^so found in the Kandyan districts. 

Hahits, Very similar to those of other species, found usually in 
troops of ten to fifteen individuals. In confinement it is said to 
be very gentle. 


18. SemnopitliecTUi senez. The white MonJceif. 

P Simla veter, L, Syat Nat, ed. xii, i, p. 36 (1766). 

Gercopithecus senex, Mrxl, Syst. Dcy. Aw., Mam, p. 24 (1777). 
Fresbytis alhinus, Kelaart^ Prod. p. 7 ; td. J, A. 8, B, xx, p. 182. 
Semnopithecus senex, Schley. Mus, Paye-Bas, i. p. 63. 
Bemnopithecus cephelopterus, var., Anderson, An. Zool, Bes, p. 28, 
note; id* Cat. p. 45» ' 
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Fur dense and wavy, whiskers full. Long white hairs over the 
toes. 

Colour, Yellowish white, faintly marked* with brownish on the 
bead, dusky over the shoulders and on the middle of the back. 
Face and ears black. Soles and palms flesh-coloured. 

‘^Dimensions, Apparently the same as those of 8, ursinus. 

Distribution, Mountains of Southern Ceylon at considerable 
elevations. 

Habits, This species or variety is said to be rare, but to be found 
occasionally on the Ceylonese mountains in parties of three or four, 
always apart from the other monkeys. Its occurrence was men- 
tioned more than two centuries ago by Captafn Robert Knox. 

Although it is very possible that 8, senex is simply a white 
variety of 8, ursinus or 8, ceplialoptenis^ it appears equally pro- 
bable that the piesent species may be an allied but distinct form 
now verging on extinction. The only specimen I have seen, a 
young anim^ iii the Leyden Museuiii, looked somewhat different 
from both. I have not been able to compare the skull. 

19. Semnopithecus ursinus. The bear Mo}ikey, 

Presbytis ursinus, Bliftkj J, A, 8, li, xx, pp. 155, 182 ; id. Cat, p. 13 ; 

KelaaHy Prod, p. 2. 

Semnopithecus ursinus, Anderson, An, Zool, lies, p. 24. 

Maha Wanderu, Oiug. 

Hair very long, 4^tc) 5 iuches in length on the sides. Supra- 
orbital black hairs scarcely longer than those of crown, but 
coarser. 

The skull is said by Anderson to be shorter, with a greater zygo- 
matic breadtli than that of 8, cephalopterus ; ^e face shorter, and 
the nasals somewhat longer, besides other distinctions ; but it would 
be necessary to examine more specimens before concluding that 
these distinctions are constant. 

Colour, Dusky brov n almost throughout ; hair on sides of face 
and chin paler, greyish brown to white. Ilands and feet dark or 
black ; head above in some specimens more rufous than back, and 
occiput grey. No grey tinge in the sacral region. 

Dimensions, Larger than 8, cep/ialopterus. Head and body 
21 inches, tail 26, hand 5, foot 6|. 

Distribution, Mountains of Southern Ceylon, especially near 
Newera Ellia. 

Habits, According to Kelaart, these monkeys are usually seen in 
large numbers jumping on the trees, and when disturbed make a 
short howling noise. Sir E. Tennant says that “ at early morning, 
ere the day begins to dawn, their loud and peculiar howl, which 
consists of quick repetition of the sound how-how, may be frequently 
heard in the mountain jungles.” One of these animals has been 
known to attack a coolie carrying a rice-bag. The flesh of this 
monkey, as of 8,johrti, is eaten by certain castes of natives. 
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20. SenmopithecuB pileatns. The capped Monkey. 

Semn^ithecus pileatus^ Blyth^ J, A. S. B. xii, p. 174 (1843), ziii, 
p. 467 ; Anderewiy An. Zod. Bjcb. p. 13 ; id. Cat. p. 40. 

Presbytia pileatus, Blyth^ J. A. 8. B. xvi, p. 735 ; %d. Cat. p. 12; id. 
Mam. Birds Burma, p. 11. 



Fig, 9. — Head of SemnopUkeciis pileatua. 


The crown of the head thickly covered with hair of equal 
length, rather longer than that of the occiput and temples and 
harsher than that of the Uhck, directed backwards and form- 
ing a distinct cap. There is no frontal radiation. Hair of cheeks 
long, partially covering the ears. Black supraorbital hairs well 
developed. 

Colour. Upper parts dusky grey to brownish ashy grey, darker 
on the upper part of the back and sometimes on the crown of the 
head ; the hands and feet dark brown or black above, the fingers 
or some of them occasionally yellow ; tail dark brown or black 
towards the tip. Sometimes the upper parts have a ferruginous 
tint. Lower parts and sides of head and neck golden brown or 
orange to pale yellow or yellowish white. The yellow or whitish 
colour of the cheeks extends to a line drawn just above the ears, 
and the sides of the neck behind the ears are also pale, so that the 
dark cap is well defined. Pace black. 

Blyth states that females and young have the lower parts white 
or but faintly tinged with ferruginous and the upper parts pure 
grey, whilst old males are of a deep rust-coloui* below and on the 
cheeks. In most specimens, however, the lower parts are of some 
shade of yellow, more or less pure. 

Dimensions. Less than S. entellus. An itnmature female mea- 
sured ; — head and body 18 inches, tail without the tuft of hair at 
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the end 28*5, with the tuft 31 {Blyth). Accoxfling to Anderson 
the skull is of about the same size os that of S. priamua^ but the 
supraorbital ridge is less developed. 

Distribution. Throughout Assam and the hills to the south of the 
valley, Sylhet, Tipperah, Chittagong, Northern Arakan, and part 
dr< Upper Burma. Neither this nor any other species appears yet 
to have been recorded ^from the Himalayas north of Assam. 
Anderson gives Tenassbrim also as a locality, but this is due to 
his uniting S. chrysogaster with this species. 

Habits. Nothing is known of the habits of this species in parti- 
cular, though it doubtless resembles its allies in most respects. In 
captivity it is said to be gentle when young'; but older animals, 
especially males, 01*6 sometimes savage. 

I, 

21. Senmopithecus chrysogaster. The red-bellied Monkey. 

Scmnopithecus potenziani, Bonaparte^ Comptes BenduSy xliii, p. 412, 
note (1856), description iusuiiicient. 

Semnopithecus chrysogaster, Licht.y PeterSy P. Z. S, 1866, p. 429, 
footnote ; id. MB. Akad. Berliny 1879, p. 830, footnote, pi. iv b 
(no description, but a good figure). 

Fresbytes chrysogaster, Blythy mam. Birds Bunnuy p. 10. 

In the only specimen known there is a slight compressed crest 
extending from. the vertex to the nape, but there is some doubt as 
to whether this crest is natural ; probably it is. No distinct 
whisker-tufts. Chin thinly covered with short white hairs and a 
few on the upper lip. Fur of body rather long. 

Colour. Upper parts, limbs, and to,’l jet-black, the basal h|ilf of 
the dorsal hairs ferruginous, the extreme base white ; the frontal 
band, the cheeks to behind the ears, sides and front of neck, with 
chin and upper breast, white ; rest of lower parts deep and bright 
ferruginous, which tinges the inner side of the limbs. 

Young wholly rufous white or pale isabelline. 

DimensioTis of stuffed adult specimen (a female) : head and body 
20 inches long, tail 23. 

Two specimens, an adult female and a young one, are preserved 
in the Berlin Museum. According to Blyth, these were obtained 
by Heifer in Tenasserim. Peters says nothing of Heifer, nor 
could I learn anything in Berlin of the original collector of the 
specimens, although on the stand, besides the locality, is the name 
I^of. Strempel. The circumstance that so beautifully coloured 
and conspicuous a species has not been noticed again tends to raise 
some doubt as to the species really occurring in Tenasserim. At 
the same time, Sciurus piceuSy said by Peters (P. Z. S. 1866, 
p. 429, note) to have been received with Semnopithecus ehryso- 
gastevy appears to be identical with a variety of Sciurus erythrceus 
that occurs in Cachai^^ 
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22. Senmopiiheeas barbei. BarUa Lmf-Mmlcey. 

Presbjtis barbel, Blyth, J, A. S, B. xvi, p. 734 ) id. Cat. p. 14 j id. 

Mam. Birds Burma, p«ll. 

Semnopithecus barbei, Anderson, An. Zool. lies. p. 12 ; id. Cat. p. 48. 

No crest. Hair on the crown not radiating. AVhiskers lohg. 
Beard short. Hair on the vertex slight V lengthened, but not so 
distinctly as in S. ohscunis. 

Colour. Blackish brown to black above and below, with a silvery 
greyish wash on the upper parts and outside of limbs. Eyebrows 
and whiskers black. , Naked face bluish black. 

Dimensions. Head and body 19*5 inches, tail 29. . 

Distribution. The types were from the interior of the Tipperah 
hills. This species has also been obtained by Anderson on the 
Irawadi just above Mandalay in Upper Burma, and further north 
in the Kakhyen Hills, and by Mr. Ossian Limborg on Muleyit 
mouiitain west of Moulmain in Tenasserim. Mr. Limborg’s spe- 
cimens have been identified by Dr. Anderson, but require com- 
parison with the monkey from the same neighbourhood identified 
as S. phayrei by Colonel Tickell. 

Habits. Similar to those of other members of the ^enus. 
Anderson observed this monkey in parties of from thirty to fifty. 
They were not shy. • 

It is possible that this species, of which I have not been able to 
examine specimens, is only a variety of ohscunis. This was 
Blyth’s view at one time (J. A. S. B. xxiv, p. 711), and Anderson 
(1. c.) has shown that there is much similarity in the skulls of these 
two forms. Both have roi*nded orbits and a comparatively elon- 
gate interorbital region. Blytb, in his Catalogue and* in his list 
of Burmese Mammals, however, classed S. barbei as closely allied 
to S. femoralis^ if not identical. This scarcely appears to me 
borne out by the description. 


23. Semnopithecus phayrei. Fhayrds Leaf-Monhey. 

Semnopithecus obscurus, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xiii, p. 466, nec Reid. 
Presbytis phayrei, Bhjth, J. A. 8. B. xvi, p. 733 (1847); id. C 

Semnopithecus argentatus, Blyth, Horsjield, Cat. p. 7. 

Presbytia cristatus, Raffles, ajmd Blyth, Mam. Birds Bwnna, p. 9, 
nec Raffles. 

Semnopithecus phayrei, Andei'son, An. Zool. Res. p. 34 ; id. Cat. p. 49. 

Myoidsrmyehdcweng-hpyu (monkey with white orbits), Burm. ; Myouk- 
hmryo, Arakan and Tavoy; Geny, Talain; Ddthv^a and Shawd me, 
Karen. 

A somewhat peaked, longitudinal median crest on the vertex. 
Hair of crown elongated, directed backwards, not radiating. 
Whiskers long, partly covering the ears. In the skull the supra- 
orbital ridges are but little developed, and the orbits are less 
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rounded than in S. harhei and S. oUcwrus. The occipital region is 
nearly vertical. 

Colour, Above dark ashy brown, darkest on the head and extre- 
mities, including the tip of the the basal portion of which is 
albescent. Back from shoulders to loin silvery, or glistening. 
Whiskers same colour as crown. Underparts whitish or white, 
this colour not extending, on to the limbs. Eyelids and a broad 
area above the eyes whitnti or white ; an area including the mouth 



Fig. \0,’--8emru^ithecm phayrd, (From a drawing by Col. Tiokell.) 

and lips, and extending from the nostrils to the^hin, flesh-colour ; 
hairs around mouth white ; remainder of face leaden black. 

Young the same colour as adults ; the very young are, however, 
straw-coloured according to Tickell. 

DimensioThS. An adult female, according to Tickell, measured: 
head and body 23 inches, tail 30, hand 4|, foot 6. Anderson 
gives much smaller measurements : bead and body 18*2 inches, 
taU 21*2. 
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Listrihution. Arakan, the Bassein district of Pegu west of the 
Bassein river, where I shot this monkey myself, and Northern 
Tenasserim, near Moulmain, where the same species apparently 
was obtained by Tickell (J« A. S. B. xxviii, p. 428, and MS. notes) 
and by Mr. W. Davison. 

In Tickell’s unpublished notes there is an excellent colouied 
drawing and description with several details of anatomy &c., taken 
from an adult female that he obtainea' east of Moulmain. The 
drawing, from which the accompanying cut is taken, represents an 
animal greyer in colour than Arakan specimens, and the hands and 
feet are blackish above, contrasting strongly with the colour of the 
limbs. The lower 'parts are white on the lower abdomen and 
inside the thighs only ; elsewhere they are ashy grey. This animal 
may have been an example of /Sf. alhocinerem, Desm. (S. siamensis, 
Miill. & Schl.), but I am rather disposed to refer that species to 
S. fmoralis. 

llfihits, Phayre’s Leaf-Monkey is found in dense high forests, or 
amongst bamboos on the hill-sides and on the banks of streams, 
usually in flocks of twenty or thirty individuals. It is very shy 
and wary, and is consequently more often heard than seen, the 
whole flock when alarmed rushing through the forest, shaking the 
branches violently and leaping from tree to tree. But occasionally, 
as Tickell observes, an old male stays behind in a. safe post of 
vantage on the top of one of the highest trees, where he may be 
heard uttering his short deep alarm-cry at frequent intervals. This 
cry is an angry bark not unlike that of the Hanamtln. I was once 
well scolded from a tree by an old monkey, I believe of this species, 
on the edge of a half-deserted clearing in Southern Arakan. I had 
done nothing to offend his monke^j ship, but he evidently considered 
me as something unusual and suspicious. Blyth observes that the 
young of this species, besides making a whining noise to express 
their wants, emit a cry that might be mistaken for the mew of 
a cat. 


24. Semnopithecus obscurus. The dmhj Leaf-Morikey. 

Semnopithecua obscurus, Reid, P. Z, S, 1837, p. 14 (no description) ; 

Anderson, An, Zool, Res, p. 25 ; id. Cat, p. 46 ; Thomas, P Z, S. 

1886, p. 66. 

Presbytia obscurus, Blyth, Cat, p. 14 ; id. Mam, Birds Burma, p. 10. 

Lotong or Lotong-Uam, Malay. 

Hair of crown directed backwards, not radiating, becoming 
lengthened at the back, so as to form a pointed projecting tuft on 
the occiput. Whiskers long. 

Colour, As a rule dark ashy grey on the head, body, and limbs, 
varying, however, to blackish brown ; feet and hands black ; lower 

I iarts rather paler; tail as a rule lighter than the body. The 
engthened hair on the occiput conspicuously paler, sometimes 
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whitish. The nape and sometimes the middle of the back often 
brownish. Mouth and eyelids whitish, remainder of face black. 

A female obtained by Mr. Davison at Bankasiin, in the extrem'o 
south of Tenasserim, has the crown of the head and middle of the 
back hair-brown, sides almost black ; long hair of occiput, limbs, 
taih and iinderparts brownish grey ; feet black above, as usual. 

The young are of a vivy golden ft^rruginous colour, which soon 
changes to dusky ash, thu rufous colouring remaining longer on 
parts of the head, throat, flanks, and thighs, and longest of all on 
the terminal portion of the* tail. Probably the female described 
above retained the coloration of the young on the limbs and tail. 

Dimensions, In an adult male the head ^nd body measured 
21 inches, tail 32. An adult male skull from Tenasscrira * in the 
British Museum im^asures in extreme length 4*25, basal length 3, 
and zygomatic bioadth 3*5. In an adult female skull the corre- 
sponding dimensions ar(^ 3*8, 2*7, and 2*85 inches. 

DistAhulion, Malayan Peninsula, Siam, and the Tenas^erim 
provinces. 

25. Semnopithecus femoralis. The handed Leaf-Monhey, 

• 

Semnopithecus femoralis, IlorsJieUly Appendix Life Sir T, S, Raffles^ 
p. 642 (1830) (no description) ; Martiny Charlesworth's Mag. N. H, 
li, p. 436 (1838); CaMoVy J, A, S, B, xv, p. 175; Horsf, Cat, 
p. 10; Anderson, An. Zooh Res, p. 30; id. Cat. p, 52; Thomas, 
P. Z, S. 1886, p. 06. 

Two distinct radiafing centres, one on each side of the forehead 
behind the supraorbital ridge. Ilaif* of the occiput elongate, 
forming a crest a.s in *S^. ohsmniii 

Colour, Blackish brown to black, except upQii a varying portion 
of the under surface, which is white, and always includes the lower 
abdomen and inside of the thighs. Sometimes the latter colour 
extends only to the knee, in other specimens it passes down the 
inside of the leg to the heel, and also occupies the centre of the 
chest, the inside of the arm, and the lower surface of the tail 
except near the tip. 

Dimensions, Anderson gives head and body 19 inches, tail 22 ; 
but no measurements from fresh individuals are available. 

Distnhution, Borneo, Sumatra, and the Malay Peninsula, ex- 
tending north into Tenasserim. A specimen \va» obtained by Mr. 
Davison at Bdnkasun in South Tenasserim. 

Nothing is recorded of the habits of this species. 

I am [Wrongly disposed to suspect that S, siamensis, Mull. & 
Schleg. {S. a^oAnereus apud Cantor), is a grey form of this 
species. 


* This is one of a large collection of Indian skulls in the British Museum 
labelled as presented by the late Dr. Oldham. The collection was made 
Mr. W. Theobald, and entrusted by him to Dr. Oldham for presentation to the 
Museum. 
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Suborder LEMUBOIDEA. 

The Lemurs or Half- Apes, Prosimue of some authors, difFer so 
widely from the Monkeys, both externally and anatomically, as to 
have been classed by many natumlists^jn a distinct order. The 
principal distinctions are the form of the skull and teeth, the 
greater extent to which the cerebellum is uncovered by the cere- 
brum, the greater development of the pollex, and the long claw- 
shaped nail on the •second digit of the foot in Lemurs, and the 
presence in these animals of a perforate cliteris, a two-hSrned 
uterus, and a bell-shaped, diffuse, and non-deciduate placenta. 
The skuU in Lemurs has a long narrow muzzle ; the orbits are not 
surrounded by bone behind, as in Monke5’^s, but open freely 
beneath the hpny orbit into the temporal fossa ; and the lachrymal 
foramen, instead of being internal, opens on the outside of the 
skull. The upper incisors are, in nearly all Lemurs, divided by a» 
toothless interspace ^ in the middle of the upper jaw; and the 
lower incisors are long, narrow, and projecting ; whilst the lower 
canines are, in most of the forms, only distinguished fsom the 
incisors by greater depth, and have been, by several writers, 
counted as incisors. In most species, too, the ant;erior or first 
lower premolar is larger than the second and third, and resembles 
a canine, whilst the other premolars and molars are very different 
in shape from those in all the Old-World l^Eonkeys (those of the 
Marmosets are intermediate in form), being more or less ovate in 
section instead of rectangular. J^ost of the characters enumerated 
as distinguishing the Lemurs are found also in other and lower 
orders of Mammalia. (For additional details on the Lemuroklea, 
see Mivart, P, Z. S. 1873, p. 503, and ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ 
article Lemur.”) 

The Lemuroidea are divided into three families — Lemurichs, com- 
prising the greater number of the genera ; Tar8iid<B, consisting of 
a single genus and species, Tarsius spectrum, found in the Mday 
Archipelago, but not known to occur on the continent of Asia*; 
and Ghiromyidee, also comprising a solitary representative only, the 
Aye-Aye of Madagascar. The first family is alone represented in 
South-eastern Asia. 


Family LEMUKIDiE. 

Two genera occur within our area, all the others are restricted 
to Africa and Madagascar, the majority being peculiar to the last- 
named island. The two found in India, Ceylon, and Burma are 
thus distinguished : — 
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I. Either only two upper incisorsi or four of unequal size ; 
the inner pair much larger than the outer. Tail 
present^ but very short. Limbs not remarkably 

slender Nyctzoebus. 

IT. Four small upper incisors of equal size. Tail none. 

^ Limbs very slender Lobis. 

( 

The lemurs of the Omental region afford one of the most 
remarkable and interesthfig examples of geographical distribution 
known. The nearest allies of Nycticehus and Loris are two genera, 
Perodictieus and Arctocehus^ found only in West Africa. NyctU 
ceftwshas an extensive range east of the Bay of Bengal, but has not 
recorded from the llimalayas ; Loris is peculiar to Southern 
India and Ceylon. 

Genus NYCTICEBUS, Geoffroy, 1812. 

Syn. Sienopsj v. d. Iloeven. 

Head short; limbs moderately stout; body slender; tail very 
' short ; ears short, rounded, and covered with hair ; eyes large and 
approximate ; second digit of both hand and foot very short, that 
of the foot with a long claw, all the other digits with a broad nail. 


Fig, 11,-— Skull of Nycticdms tardigradus. 

The skull is globular behind ; the muzzle produced, but not very 
narrow anteriorly ; orbits large. The greatest breadth of the skuU 
is across the zygomatic arches. Vertebral formula : C. 7, D.*16-17, 
L. 6-8, S. 3, C. 11-12. 

Dentition ; i. or c. pm. m. |~. When there 
are two pairs of upper incisors, the inner are much larger than 
the outer. The last upper molar has but three well-developed 
tubercles, two outer and one inner. 

26. Nycticehus tardigradns. The slow Loris. 

Lemur tardigradus^ Z. Syst, Nat p. 44 (1766), excl. syn. 

Nycticehus bengalensis, Oeofr, Ann. Mvs, six, p. 164 (1812). 
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Nycticebus tordigradus, Ely thy Cat, p. 18; Jerdon, JUam/p. 14; 
Anderson, Cat. p. 04, 

Nycticebus cinoreus, A. Mihi^Edvo. Nouv. Arch, du Mm. iii, 1807, 
BrtU. p, 11, pL 3 ; Anderson, An. Zool. Res. p. 103 ; id. Cat. p. 04. 

Sharmindi hilli (bashful cat), II. ; Lajjar op lajjaiooti bdnar (bashful 
monkey), Bengali; Myouh^mumj^ma (monkey’s concubine), Burmese; 
Myovk hliovMg, Tavoy; Kasyny, Talain; Tacheng, Karen; Kdkdng 
and Bruh-samdndi, Malay. 

Pur very close and woolly, covering the whole body and face 
with the exception of the nose and lips. The short hairy ears and 
the short tail are almost concealed beneath the fur. As a rule, 
there are four incisors in the upper jaw, but ^e or both of the 
outer pair may be wanting. 
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chestnut-brown stripe runs down the back from the crown to the 
loins, but does not expand into a broad patch on the crown. Each 
eye is surrounded by a dark brown circle, broadest above ; a 
narrow space in front between the two orbital rings is whitish or 
white. A small oval patch, including each ear, is also brown. 
Nctse and soles of feet flesh-coloured where naked. 

The other variety is, as a rule, smaller and rufescent grey above, 
paler below ; the dorsal /tripe is broader, and often deep rich 
brown; it usually expands into a broad rufous expanse on the 
crown, including the ears but not the eyes, which are always 
surrounded by a brown ring. 

A third form is figured from Tenasserim by JTickell, from whose 
drawing the accoftpanying cut is taken. In this, which is pale 
rufescent, the dorsal stripe simply bifurcates en the forehead, one 
band running to the circle round each eye. 

This leads to the type known as N, javaniais, in which there are 
four brown bands running down the head and face frpm the crown, 
one to each eye and one to each ear ; the interspaces pale, and those 
betaken the eyes white. This variety, or race, is said to be 
peculiar to Java, and rather smaller in size than the others, and to 
have almost constantly only two upper incisors. Schlegel, too, 
states that it has eight lumbar vertebra instead of six. It is very 
doubtful, however, if any of these distinctions are constant. 

Dimeneionsi An adult male from Upper Burma, according to 
Anderson, measured : head and body 13*2 ijiches long, tail 0*75, fore 
limb and foot 7*2, hind limb 9. Jerdoii gives a greater length, 14*5 
to 16 inches. All thcjie are taken from the large northern variety. 
A Tenasserim adult male, measured by Tickell, was 12*75 inches 
long. Two adult skulls measure 2*5 aiid 2*65 inches in extreme 
length, 2*2 and 2*3 in basal length, 1*7 and 1*8 broad across the 
zygomatic arches. A Javanese skull is only 2*15, 1*85, and 1*55 
inches in the three dimensions. 

Distribution, Throughout the countries east of the Bay of 
Bengal — Burma, Malacca, SSiain, and the islands of Sumatra, java, 
and Borneo. Common in Assam, Sylhet, 4&c., and extending west 
to the neighbourhood of Eangpur and Dacca, but not found in the 
Himalayas. 

Habits, Purely nocturnal and arboreal. This animal feeds on 
leaves and shoots of trees, fruits, insects, birds^ eggs, and young 
birds. It has been observed by Tickell to raise itself on its hind 
legs and throw itself upon an insect. As a rule it is silent, or 
only utters a feeble crackling sound, but w'hen angry and about 
to bite it emits a tolerably loud growl or grunt. When captured, 
it is at first apt to be savage and prone to bite, but soon becomes 
very gentle and docile. 

^ckell, from whose MS. the above notes are chiefly derived, 
says: — ‘*This animal is tolerably common in the Tenasserim 
provinces and Arakan, but, being strictly nocturflal in its habits, is 
seldom seen. It inhabits the densest forests, and never by choice 
leaves the trees. Its movements are slow, but it climbs readily, 
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and grasps with great tenacity. If placed on the ground, it can 
proceed, if frightened, in a wavering kind of trot, the limbs placed 
at right angles. It sleeps rolled up in a ball, its head and hands 
buried between its thighs, and wakes up at the dusk of evening to 
commence its nocturnal rambles. The female bears but one young 
at a time.” 

Genus LOEIS, GeofFro/, 1796. 

Head short ; nose narrow ; body slender ; limbs very slender 
and long ; tail wanting ; ears larger than in Ni/cticehus, rounded, 
and naked toward^ the margin; eyes very large and close 
together. 

Skull with orbits that are very close together, merely separated 
by a very thin bony plate, and so large that the breadth across the 
orbits is greater than that across the zygomatic arches; muzzle 
narrow anteriorly. Vertebras : C. 7, D. io, L. 8, S. 3, C. G~8, 

Dentition: i. c. pm. m. The upper incisors all 
small and of equal size. Hindmost upper molar with four well- 
developed tubercles. • 



Fig. ly . — Loris gracilis. 


27. Loris gracilis. The slender Lons. 

Loris gracilis, Geoffi\ Magasin EncyclopMigue^ An 4* (1796), t. i, 
p. 48 ; Blythy Cat, p. 10 ; JerdoHy Mam, p. 16 ; Andersoriy Cat. 
p. 97. 

Stenops gracili8>&k7ar^, Trod, p. 9. 

Devdnga-]fiUiy Tel. ; Tevdngu, Tam. : iVa/a and Adavi-manushyay Gan. ] 
Chinge^Ktdt, Kurg ; Una happolava, Cing. 
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Fur very close, soft, and rather woolly ; ears thin, rounded, naked 
towards the edge, of moderate size, considerably larger and more 
conspicuous than in the slow Loris. • 

Colour. Dark earthy grey, more or less rufesccnt above and on the 
outside of the limbs, often with a silvery wash. Dorsal fur 
wjiitish (occasionally ashy near the skin), with a blackish ring near 
the end and white tips. Lower parts much paler. Some speci- 
mens of the young are mifch more rufous, almost ferruginous. A 
narrow white stripe lietween the e3’^cs expanding into a broader 
area on the forehead ; sides of face, including the eyes, darker. 

Bimcnsioits. Length of head and body about 8 inches, arm 5, 
leg S’d. Skull of an adult 2 inches long from occiput to end of 
nasal bones, whiefi project beyond the premaxillaries ; basal length 
1*5; breadth 1*25 across the orbits, 1*2 across the zygomatic 
arches. 

Distribution. Southern India and Ceylon, in the lowland forests, 
not, so far as is known, at an}' considerable elevation above the sea. 
This species does not appear to have been recorded as far north as 
the Godavari valley. It may probably be found on the West coast 
of India, in the Southern Concan, near Ratuagiri, but even this is 
not clearly ascertained. According to Jerdon, it appears to bo 
rare aa the Malabar coast, but common in the forests of the 
“Eastern Ghats” (probably the hills south of the Kistna river). 

HahiU. Very similar to those of Nycticehus tardiyradiis, except 
that the slender Loris is rather quicker in its movements, though still 
slow in general. Like its ally, it is purely nocturnal and arboreal ; 
living u])on shoots and young leaves, insects, birds’ eggs, birds, and 
lizards. It is said to Ix^ very fond of hojioy or syrup. It sleeps 
rolled up in a ball with its hearl,betwe6n its legs, grasping its perch 
with its arms. 

According to Jerdon, iniiiil)ers are occasionally brought to the 
Madras market. The eyes are a favourite remedy of the Tamul 
doctors for certain eye-diseases. 



Order CARNIVORA. 

Whether the members of the great group of flesh-eating Mam- 
mals, comprising cats, civets, ichneumons, hyaenas, dogs, weasels, 
badgt^rs, otters, racoons, beai's, seals, and tlieir allies, are structu- 
rally inferior to the Primates or not, is a question on which some 
difference of opinion exists ; but there can be no question as to the 
superiority of organization shown by the higher Carnivora when 
compared with any other inauimalian order, except that containing 
Man and the anthropoid Apes. The superiority is quite as well 
marked in the development of the brain as in that of the body and 
limbs. • 

The Carnivora are animals with never less than four toes on each 
foot, all the toes being armed with claws. The pollex and Tiallux 
are never opposable. The teeth comprise incisors, canines, and 
molars. The incisors are, with very few exceptions, three on each 
side of each jaw — the oiit(*r, especially in the iipxier jaw, being 
larger than the others. The canines are well develox)cd. There is 
a ir.ilk-dentitioii. The condyle of the lowei jaw is a trahsversc 
half-cylinder, working in a ^glenoid fossa of corresponding form, 
hence the movement of the ]aw is only up and down, not lateral. 
The stomach is sim[)lc. The ciccum is short or absent. The uterus 
is bicornuatc; the placenta deciduate, and often zonary. The 
maiiimm arc abdominal. The clavicle is often absent, and when 
present iraxierfect. In many forms there is a bony septum inside 
the skull, between the cerebrum ana cerebellum. 

There is but little difference of opinion amongst naturalists as to 
the limits of the Carnivora ; the only iioiiit on which the agree- 
ment is imperfect is as to whether the seals should be included in 
the order or classed separately. When they are included, as in the 
system here followed, they form a separate suborder, called Pinni- 
distinguished by having the whole external form inoditied 
for an aquatic life, the hiud feet especially being converted into 
paddles. The teeth of the molar series, both premolars and molars, 
are similar to each other in size and form. !N^early all seals inhabit 
cold climates, and none are found in India or the nei^bouring 
countries. The Carnivora vera or Fissipedia are fitted for a 
terrestrial or partially terrestrial life, and have the teeth of the 
molar series in each jaw dissimilar in size and form, there being 
always one tooth on'*each side, above and below, that is especially 
modified, and that is, in the majority of the families, larger than 
the other teeth: this is the sectorial, earuassial, or flesh-tooth^ 

E 
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cahnivoba. 


The teeth in front of it arc more or less sharp, pointed, and com- 
pressed ; those behind arc broad and tubercuhited. The seeforial 
in the upper jaw is the hindmost preniolar, and consists of a inoife 
or less compressed bicuspid or tricuspid crown on two roots and an 
inner lobe supported by a third root. In the Ursidee, in which the 
seej;orial teeth are ill-developed, the inner lobe and root are want- 
ing. The lower sectorial is the first true molar, and consists of two 
roots supporting a bilobca compressed crown, with, in general, a 
keel and an inner tubercle ; both of which, however, are wanting 
or rudimentary in the most specialized Carnivora^ as the Felida, 



1 JL m 



Fig. 14.— Upper Boctorial toelh of I. Fclis, ^1, Canis, TIT. Ursfits, (Flower, 
Art. Maiiiinalia, VKncycl<»patltiv'Britanmca.*). — 1, anterior, 2, middle, S, 
posterior cusp of blade; 4, inner lobe Buppco'tedpn distinct roots ; 5, inner 
lobe posterior in position, and without distinct root, characteristic of the 
IJrsiaa, 


Suborder FISSIPJEDIA. 

As already mentioned, the limits of this suborder (or order 
according to some writers) are generally admitted ; but the sub- 
division into sections and families is difficult, owing to the com- 
plicated relationships between the different genera. The majority 
live entirely upon animal food ; but a few, like the bears, feed on 
a mixed diet, of which vegetables form a portion. A considerable 
number, as the cats and dogs, on their toes, and are knoa n as 
Digitigrade, whilst olhers, for instance the bears, rest upon their 
palms {pahna) and solos {planta) and are distinguished as Planti- 
grade ; a somewhat intermediate mode of progression, found in the 
w'easels, otters, and badgers, tx^ing termed Semiplantigrade. This 
distinction lias been extensively employed in classification, but is 
defective, for Paradoacurus^ Aretictis^ and Crypioprocia are more or 
less plantigrade, although in oilier rc^spects much more nearly 
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allied to the digitigrade cats and civets than to any of the planti- 
grade or subplantigrade Cai'nivora. Mr. II. N. Turner* and 
l?rofes8or Flower t have i)ropos(3d to divide the order into three 
sections, named JSluroidea., Cynoiflea, and Arctoidea, from the Greek 
names of the cat, dog, and bear respectively, each of these animals 
being typical of a particular section, and the distinctive characKsrs 
being ti^en principally from tlie base of .the skull and the develop- 
melft of a caocum. Some other characters taken from the gene- 
rative organs support this classification, which is employed in the 
following tables. The accompanying cut of part of a wolf’s skull 
will serve to illustrate the distinctions mentioned, and a dog’s or 
jackal’s skull will be ‘found prcci^ly similar in all esscmtial points 
to a wolf’s, and will serve for comparison. 



Fig. 15. — Fart of the base of the skull of a Wolf (Cania lupus). 

(Flower, F. Z. S. 18(S9, p. 26.) 

c. The condjiDid foramen. 1. The foramen lacerum posticum. car. The 
carotid canal, e. The eiistnchian canal, d. The foramen orale. a. The 
posterior, and a*, the anterior opening of the alisphenoid oanal: p. The par* 
occipital process, m. The mastoid process. a,m. The extemid auditory 
meatus, g. The glenoid foramen. 


* F. Z. S. 1848, p. 80. 

t F. Z. S. 1869, p. 4. This paper contains numerous details of anatomy. 

£2 
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A. Auditory bulla mucb dilated, rouiided, and (except 
in Ilytmiidte) divided into two ehambers by a 
septum Bony auditory meatus short. Par- 
occipital process flattened against the bulla and 
(except in ITyanida) not projecting behind. 
^ Condyloid and glenoid foramina concealed or 

' wanting. Cmcuni small 

a. Head short ; *1 or 4 tcetl^ in upper molar series, 
5 in lower: dorsal vertebraa 13; claws sharp, 
curved, and (except in Cywelurus) com- 


JBLTJROIDEA 


pletely retractile. Toes o — 4 1. Felidae. 

b. Head elongate ; 5 or 0 teeth in molar series of 

each jaw; claws variable. Toes usually 5 — 5. 2. Viverridaa. 

c. Head elongate ; 4 teeth in uppipr molar series, 

8 or 4 in lower, all small and widelj^ sepa- 
rated ; claws blunt. Toes 5—4 Proteleidae. 

d. Head slightly ^elongate ; 5 teeth in upper molar 

series, 4 in lower ; dor-tal verb^brae 15 ; claws 

blunt, not retractile. Toes 4 — 4 . 3. Pyaenidae. 


B. Auditory bulla much dilated, rounded but not 

divided. Bony auditory meatus 8hox*t. Par- 
occipital process flattened against bulla, but 
projecting behind. Condyloid and glenoid 
ibramina distinct. Caecum elongate, and gener- 
ally folded cn itself '. CYNOIDEA. 

a. Preniolars true molars variable 
in all Indian forms); claws exserted, blunt, 
non-retractile. Toes 5 — 4 (except in Lycaon) 4. Canidae. 

C. Auditory bulla not rounded nor divided, most 

prominent on inner border and sloping thence 
forwards, backward.s, and oAtVards, flattened 
off towai^s the meatus, the lower lip of which 
is prolonged. I’aroccipital process prominent, 
quite free from bulla. Condyloid and glcnoM 
foramina distinct. No emeum. Toes 5 — 5 .T ARCTOIDEA f. 

a. True molars (one tubercular molar behind 

the sectorial abo ve and below). No alisphenoid 

canal 5. Mustelidaa. 

2““2 

b. True molars tubercular molai-s in 

upper jaw, one in lower, behind sectorial) (>. Procyonidae. 

c. True molars An alisphenoid canal .... 7. Unddae. 


Of the above-named families one only, Proteleidas, containing a 
single species, ProteUs critttatus, peculiar to Southern Africa, is not 
found in the Indian region. The remaining seven represented. 


* For anatomical details of classification see Mivart, P. Z, 8, 1882, pp. 185. 
459. 

t For anatomical details see Mivart, P. Z, 8. 1885, p. 340. 
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JELUBOIDEA. 

Family FELIDAE. 

This, the most typical and h^hly specialized group of def- 
eating mammals, and that to which tho term “ beasts of prey^^is 
especially applicable, comprises the various kinds of cat, dl of 
whfch, despite great differences in size, are closely allied and resemble 
each other in ^most all details of structure. In the cat, tho whole 
or^nism is peculiarly adapted for the capture and killing of other 
animals for food ; the armature of teeth and claws, the power of 
speed for a short aistance, the ^excessive muscular develophient 
and activity, are all corniced to enable a feline to seize and kill 
animals, in some cases, superior in size to itself*. 

The cats are distinguished from all other families of Carnivora 
by having a rounder head and more highly specialized teeth ; the 
canivies and sectorial, or flesh-teeth, in particular being highly 
developed weapons for cutting and tearing, whilst the remaining 
teeth of the molar series are poorly developed. The claws also are 
adapted for inflicting severe wounds, and are applied to the 
armature of a foot worked by powerful muscles, anti, in tke case 
of the fore legs, with unusual freedom of action, as may easily be 
seen by comparing the movements of a cat’s fore liiflb with those 
of a dog’s. The vertebrw are C. 7, D. 13, L. 7, S. 3, C. 13-29. 
There is no alisphenoid canal. 

The dental formula in the Felidce is i. c. pm. ^ or 
1^, m. The outer iii^ors are much larger than the others, 
especially in the upper jaw. The canines have, in many species, 
a shaq3 hinder edge. The anterior upper premolar is small, has a 
single root (except in F, planiceps)^ and is often lost in old skulls, 
whilst it is always^waiiting in the adults of some species, as in 
F, ruhiginosa and the Lynxes. The second upper premolar is two- 
•rooted, pointed, with a large central lobe preceded by one small 
cusp and followed by two. The third upper premolar, the sectorial 
or flesh-tooth, is by far the largest of the molar series, and bears 
three roots or fangs, with a crown consisting normally of four 
lobes, three along the inner margin and an inner lobe, the develop- 
ment of which varies in different species. The hindmost tooth is 
the ^rue molar, which is small, bears two roots and a flattened 
crown, and is placed with its longer axis nearly at right angles to 
that of the premolars. This tooth, like the anterior premolar, is 
often lost in t>ld animals. 

The teeth of the molar series in the lower jaw consist of two 
premolars, similar in shape, each being, like the second upper 
premolar, quadricuspid, with two roots, the anterior premolar 
rather smaller than the other; behind these is the sectorial, or 


* For a complete account of tho cat’s anatomy, see Dr. St. George Mivart’s 
work entitled * The Cat/ published in 1881. 
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true molar, wUh two root« ami two niiarly equal lobes, each ending 
in a point, the points diverging but connected by a sharp cutting- 
edge. Tliere is sometiuies a rudimentary hinder tubercle br 
“ talon.” 

The deciduous or milk-teeth are of course much smaller ; but 
i*^»v‘mble in form the permanent tt?eth that sia^cced them, with the 
excoption of the second iiHlk-molar in eacli Jaw and the third in 
the upper. The second upper milk-molar is tlm^e-fanged, and 
much resembles in form the permanent third premolar or sectorial, 
whilst the third milk-molar resembles the upper true molar in shape, 
but is relatively larger. The second lower milk-molar somewhat 
simulates the lower iimt true molar or scctofial, but the anterior 
lobe is smaller than the second, and tehind tJie latter are two 
posterior tubercles. 

The claws are perfectly retractile (partially in Cijiudurm): Tln^ 
terminal or third phalanx of each digit is attached to the side, not 
the end, of the second, and is drawn back by a retr’actor ligament 
attachc'd to the proximal end of the third pludanx, and passing 
through a bony shcatli on tlie first ]>]ialanx. 

All cats are tridy digitigrade. The poHex, or thumb, is well 
develgped and lias a claw, but is not used in walking, Ixdng 
more proxiuudly situated than the other digits. ^J'here is no hallux. 
There is a thick pad for each toe, that for the pollex being smaller 
than the others, and a large median pad bet\vc*en the four toes on 
each foot. A seventh small pad exists on the fore leg on the 
outer palmar surface of the metacarpus. 

The organs of siglit and hearing are well developed and tlie 
senses acute. The long vibrissa), co^jimonly called whiskers, are 
delicate organs of touch. llTe tongut^ is covered with rough 
papilla) diivcted backwards, and adapted to' remove flesh from 
bones. The intestines are eomj)aratively short, being from twice 
to five times the length of the IxKly. 

Cats are found in all the Continents, but aix? wanting in tlie 
Australian and Madagascar ngions. • 

Tlie Felulip comprise only two genera, both of w hich are found 
in India. They are thus distinguished : — 

Claws perfectly retractile ; inner cu»p of upper sectorial 

well developed Fklis. 

Claws imperfectly retractile; inner cusp of upper sectorial 

rudimentaiy Cyn^lukus. 

A monograph of the family, with excellent coloured figures of 
all the species by AVolf, has been ]mbli8hed by Mr. D. G. Elliot. 

Several forms of fossil Felidce have lH»en discovered belonging to 
both living and extinct genera. In the Siwaliks of North-western 
India remains of five species of Felis, one of which, F, cristata, 
nearly equalled the tiger in size, have been found, together with 
those of two forms of the great sabre-toothed feline Mojchasradm^ 
an extinct type . witli enormous canines, and jaw -fragments indi- 
cating Iw^o other genera, jEluroyale and JEluroims^ the latter 
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peculiar to the Indian Pliocene. Some bones of felines have also 
been found in Indian Pleistocene deposits, but they have not been 
identified with certainty. 

Genus FELIS, Linnsers 1766. 

This genus is perhaps represented byimorc species in India and 
its dependencies than in any other tract of the’^earth’s surface 
equal in area. 



JSffiiopsis of fudian^JJeylonese^ aiul Burmese Sjpecies* 

A. Ears of moderate length, not tufted, or with 
short hairs only at the end. 

a. Large, tawny throughout; tail tufted at 

the end i*’. Ito, p. 5l>. 

b. Large, transversely striped; ttuluot tufted. F, tvjrxsy p. 58. 

c. SpoUed throughout, spots on body less than 

2 inches in diameter. 

Large, exceeding 5 feet from nose to 

tail-tip F. pardusy p. 07. 

b\ Less than 5 feet from nose to tail-tip. 
a". Tail about one fourth of total length 

(from nose to tail- tip) F, viven'ina, p. 76. 

b'\ Tail about one third of total length, 
a. No distinct longitudinal bands on 

crown ; ears pointed F, ornataj p. 84. 

|3. Distinct longitudinal bands on 
crown ; ears rounded. 
a*. Upper molar series 3 on each 

side ; tail unspotted F\ rubtgiuosay p. 81. 

Upper molar series 4 ; tail 

spotted above F, bengalensUy p. 78. 

d. Larg^e spots, exceeding 2 inches in diameter, 

or irregular blotches on the body, 
a'. Largo, palo grey or whitish with dark 

rings on body F. wicia, p. 71. 
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b\ Brownish grey or tawny, with largo 
irregular blotches or irregular black 
bands. 

a", Totiil length from nose to tail-tip over 

/> feet in adults 1*\ nehuloHa^ p. 72. 

6". Total length under 5 feet F. mxinnomta^ p. 74. 

tv, Uniformly coloured or with more or less 
i ndisti nc t transverse b^iids ; size modtu-ato » 
or small. * 

Chestnlit (rarel}" dark brown) above ; 

tail whitish below F. iemminvkiy p. 75. 

h\ Silvery grey or bull*; fur hmg, thick, 

and soft F, mamt/, p. 8*i. 

c'. Tawnv or grey. ‘ 

a”. Tail less than one third of total 

length F. chattSf p. 8(5. 

h". Tail abo*it one third of total length ; 

transverse bands much more distinct F. torquatHf p. 85. 

]>. Ears long, pointed, with a pencil of hair 
exceeiling half an inch in length at the eiul. 

а. Tail about one fourtli of total length .... F. raracftl, p. 88. 

б. Tail less than one fifth of total length .... F. tynx^ p. 81). 

28. Pelis leo. The Lion. 

Felis leo,.Z. Syst. Nat. i, p. (K) (17(36) j lilythy Cat, p. ; id. I*. Z. S. 
p. 182; Jerdon, Mam. p. 1)1; IJ. G. Elliuly Mon. Felidcc^ 

pi. i. 

iS/icr, liabar'-ither^ jSii\i7/i, Hindi ; (Cainel-tiger), (luzerati; 

A!r//Cf/c//, Katty war ; Bengali ; JSiih or cf, Siminy J, Kash- 

miri ; Jtafitar, ISraliui. 

Bupil round. A heavy Jiiailo of long hjyr (varying in length 
however) all round the neck ami on tho sides and crown of the 
head in adult males oidy. Tail alx)ut half tJie length of the head 
and body, well tufted at the end, a small horny point at the tip, 
surrounded by the tuft. Caudal vertcbric 24 or 25. 

Tho skull of a lion is thick, heavy, and massive, with a broad 
zygomatic arch and well-marked sagittal and occipital crests. The 
superior surface is remarkable for its flatness; the ])ostorbital 
processes, too, are very nearly in the same piano as the forehejul. 
The posterior termination of the maxillary bones on the face 
l)etween the orbits is opposite the end of the nasals. The exjiosed 
portion of the presphenoid bone in the mesopterygoid fossa is very 
narrow, and usually flat. The lower edge of the mandible is 
convex, owing to a small projection below the hindmost lowest 
molar. Jn all these characters tho skull of a tiger differs. 

Colour. Tawny (pjile yellowish brown) everywhere, except the 
black tail-tuft and the outside of the ears, which are black towards 
the base, but not at the tip ; the hairs of the mane in the prime of 
life are also more or less black-tipped. Young cubs are marked 
with darker spots or irregular bands, and faint spots may often be 
seen on the belly aud sides of almost adult or even adult auiraals, 
especially females. 
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Dimensions. Head and body 5^ to feet long, tail 2| to 3. 
A male measured: head and body 5 feet 11 inches, tail 2 feet 
1*1 inches ; a female 5 feet 5 inches and 2 feet 7 inches. A lion 
measuring 8 feet inches was 3 feet 6 inches high. The female 
is considerably smaller than the male, and, as with tigers, some 
individuals probably are larger, others siiialler than the aU(v?i 
extremes. The hairs of the mane arl 10 inches to a foot long 
in some Indian lions. A skull of an adult male Aon measures in 
extreme length 13 inches, breadth across zygomatic arches 9-4. 

Distribution. In India the lion is verging on extinction. There 
are probably a very few still living in the wild tract known as the 
(lir in Katty war, and a few more in the wildest parts of Kujpuiaua, 
especially Southern Jodhpur, in Oodeypur, and around Mount 
Abu. About 20 years ago lions were common near Mount Abii, 
several wore shot near Grwalior, Goona, and Kota, and a few still 
existed near Lalitpur, between Haiigor and Jhansi. One is said to 
hav» been killed near Goona in 1873. In 1804 one was killed 
near Sheorajpur, 25 miles west of Allahabad ; and when the railway 
W'as being made from Allahabad to Jubbulpoor, in 18G6, a fine 
lion, with a good mane, was shot by two of the engineers near 
the 80th milestone from Allahabad. About 1830 lions were 
common near Abinedabad. Several years previously, in tlie early 
part of the century, lions w'ere found in llurriana to the north- 
ward, and in Khandesh to the south, in many places in Kajputuna 
(one was shot in 1810 within 40 miles of Kot Deji, in 8ind), and 
eastw'ard as far as Rewah and Palamow\ Tt is probable that this 
animal formerly generally distributed in Korth- western and 
Central India*. I have n^ver heard of lions in Cutch, and suspect 
Jerduii was mistaken in supj)osiirg them to be found there. 

Eastward and north of India the lion is not found, and almost 
the only part of Western Asia in which it is common is in Mesopo- 
tamia and part of South-western Persia. As is well know n, this 
animal abounds throughout Africa. 

Varieties. For a long time it was supposed that the Indian lion 
w^as maneless, and in numerous books on natural history there are 
accounts of the “ Maneless lion of Guzerat ” (F. ito yuzrattensis, 
8mee, Trans. Z. S, i, p. 165, pi. xxiv ; P. Z. S. 1833, p. 140). It is 
probable that maneless male individuals may oceasiouaJly occur, 
and it is well known that lions in some parts of Africa, e.y. 
the Cape and Algeria, have longer manes than in other tracts. It 
is also asserted that lions inhabiting forests have shorter manes, 
owing to the hairs being pulled out by thorny bushes, but this is 
doubtful. It is certain, however, that some adult Indian lions 
have well-developed manes, and the typical maneless Guzerat lion 
in the British Museum is immature. The lion figured by Captain 
8mee was .shot near Ahmedabad, and w’as a short-maned lion, 
similar to most Persian or Abyssinian animals. 


* J. A. S. B. xxxvi, pt. 2, p. 189; P. A. S. B. 1868, p. 198; Juurn. Geog, 
Soo. 1870, p. 204. 
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Habits, Thu habits of tigers and lions are for the most part 
similar, except that the tiger inhabits more wooded countries. 
Both animals are mainly nocturnal in their movements, sleepiitg 
in the daytime and wandering greatly in search of food at night. 
Both are excessively powerful, and able to kill large animals, such 
i\\ full-groNMi tattle, horses, or even camels for food, and both 
occasionally kill men, and aj^e greatly feared by the inhabitants of the 
couutr}'. Hound animals of so ferocious a nature a series of myths 
have naturally c611ected,and it is diilicult to unravel the true from the 
false in such traditions. It is not surprising that even intelligeitt 
sportsmen, lindiiig that particular classes of natives have a singu- 
larly accurate knowledge of the haunts and habits of wild animals, 
shoufd not always be able clearly to distinguish which of these 
habits have actually been observed, and which are merely traditional, 
both being equally believed in by the narrators. 

Lions are perhaps bolder than tigers, and certainly much more 
noisy, their habit of roaring, especially^iii the evening and at night, 
having necessarily attracted the attention of all who have been in 
countries infested by them. Of the two the tiger, though standing 
lower, is heavier in the body, and 1 think the more powerful i^ninial. 

In India lions feed chiefly on deer, antelopes, wild pigs, cattle, 
horses, 'donkeys, and camels, and used formerly to kill many of the 
latter. Whether Jions usually kill their prey, as tigers do, by 
breakiug the neck, 1 caiuiot say ; in the only cow 1 ever saw that 
had been killed by a lion (in Northern Abyssinia) the vertebrae 
were not dislocated. 1 also saw a lioness hold a camel by the 
throat for some minutes, without attempting to break its neck. 

Lions are more easily tamed than ijiost of the felines. They 
often breed in coufiiieinent*, Tto period of gestation is about 108 
days, and from three to six young (in India it is said two to three ) 
are commonly born in one litter. The eyes arc open at birth. 
Voiiiig lions want the niaiu?, which becomes gradually developed 
after the full growth is attaiued. 

2i), Felis tigris. The Tiyer. 

Felis tigris, Z. Syat Nat. i, p. 61 (1700) ; Blythy Cat. p. 54 ; Jerdotiy 
Mam. p. 92 ; IJ. G. Ellioty Mon. Fel. pi. iii. 

. Bdyhy Sher (female Bdghniy 8hemi)y IT. ; Ntlhar, Sela-vdf/hy II. of 
Central India; Babr,V.\ Mamvy Baluchi; Shinh, Sindhi; Padarsuhy 
Kashmiri; Patayat-bdyh, Wakdy, Mahr. ; Go~t'd//h, Beng. ; Tuty Body 
Hill tribes of Itajmelidl ; Gammkulay Kul. ; Ldkhray Uraon ; Krodiy 
Kondh ; KaUiy Soutlial, llo and Korku ; Vuliy Tam., Tel., Mai., and 
Gond ; Pdlirredda’^ulXy Peram-pilliy Tam. ; Pedda-puLiy Tel. ; Peratn- 
putty JKudua, Mill. ; Kult, Can.; Arin, Kurg; IHrriy Biirahy Toda; Tdy, 
Tibetan ; Tiiht or Tuk, Bhot. ; Sathong, Lepcha ; Keh-vay Limbii ; Schiy 
Aka; Matsdy Garo; KUny Khasi: Sa^ Bagdiy Tekkuy .Khudiy Naga; 
Ilumpiy Yjiiki'y Stimyoy Abor. ; Siiy Khamti; Strong , Siugpho; Keiy 
Manipuri; Misiy Kacliari; Kguy Burmese; Klay Talain; Khty BdthorOy 
Tupuliy Karen ; lllsoy Shan ; ItimaUy Hat'imaUy Malay. 


* For an excellent account of the lions bred in tbe Dublin Zoological 
Gardens, see V. Dali, Trans. Ko)r. Irish Academy, xxviii, p. 723. 
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Pupil round*. Hair of the cheeks from behind the ears round 
the sides of the neck considerably lengthened in adult male^, so 
aS to form a ruff. Hair of body short and close (but varying 
in length somewhat with the season). Tail about half the length 
of the head and body, tapering gradually, not tufted at the end. 
Tail vertebrie 22 to 26. ^ ^ ^ 

The skull is very massive ahd hejivy, the zygomatic arches 
excessively wide and strong, and the crests for at^hinent of the 
muscles highly developed. On an average the skull is even larger, 
^^ider, and more massive than that of the lion. The facial surface 
is considerably more convex, the maxillary bones terminate 
posteriorly between the orbits in front of the nasals, and the Ipwer 
surface of the presphenoid in the roof of the posterior nares is 
much broader than in the lion, and is generally raised into a ridge 
along the middle. The lower surface of the n*andible is nearly 
straight to near the angle, then slightly concave. Consequently 
thetkull of a tiger, with the lower jaw attached, rests lirmly on a 
flat surface, whilst the posterior portion of the skull nowhere 
touches the surface. This is not the case with any other great 
feline, except perhaps* the jaguar. 

Colour. Ground-colour, above and on the sides, varying from 
pale rufous to brownish yellow, below white, striped traniAersely 
with black throughout the head and body. The t^il is marked 
with black rings. Ears black outside, with a large white spot on 
each. The ground-colour is much moje rufous in some animals 
than in others, and forest tigers are probably darker and redder 
t han those inhabiting the thin jungles of ^,'entral and Southern 
India. Young animals, are more brightly coloured than old. 
The young are born striped. HoJ. black and albino tigers have 
been met with, though both are very rare.* Mr. C. T. Hucklund 
tells mo that he once saw a black tiger that had been shot near 
Chittagong ; whilst an albino tiger was exhibited in Loudon, at 
Exeter Change, early in the century, and figured by Griffith^. 

Ditnensiom. Adult males measure 5.| to Gi feet from nose to 
insertion of tail, the tail being about 3 feet Jong. In a male 
9 feet 4 inches long, measured by Tickell, the head was 16 inches, 
neck 12, body 4 feet, tail 3 feet 2 inches. Eeinales measure about 
5 to 5^ feet from nose to rump. The height at the shoulder is 
about 3 feet to 3 feet 6 inches. The usual measurement of tigers 
by sportsmen is from the nose over the curves of the head and 
back and along the tail to the tip. Thus measured full-grown 
tigers are generally 9 to 10 feet long, tigresses 8 to 9 ; but tigers 
have been killed 12 feet in length, and I myself shot an apparently 
full-grown tigress only 7 feet 6 inches long, and another specimen 
that had cubs with her measured only 7 feet 8 inchesj. The skull 

* Jerdon is in error in stating that the pupil is vertical. 

t Griffith 8 * Cuvier/ ii, p, 444. 

t A very good account of the measurements of tigers is given in Storndale’s 
* Mammalia of India/ pp. 162, 527. See also Sir J. Fayrer, ‘ Nature,' J une 27th, 
1878, xviii, p. 219. By both tigers measuring over 12 f«et are recorded. Tickell, 
in his MS. notes, states that ho once saw a t iger that measured 11 feet 0 inches. 
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of a male tiger 9 feet 7 inches long measured 13 inches in extreme 
length, 1 2 in basal length, and 9 in breadth across the xygoroatic 
arches ; that of a large Nepal tigress 10 inches in extreme length By 
7*8 in zygomatic breadth. But an enormous skull from Furneah 
measures according to Sterndale 1 5*25 by 10*5. Sanderson found a 
bulky, well-fed male tiger to weigh 25 stone (350 lbs.), and Elliot 
gi\es the weight of two l:i/*=ge malfe tigers as 360 and 380 lbs., and 
of a largo tigress 240 lbs. Forsyth gives much higher weights, 
but it is not cl&r whether he actually weighed tho animals. 

IJistribution, Throughout India, Burma, and other parts M 
South-eastern Asia, Java, and Sumatra, but not Ceylon, nor, it is 
said,. Borneo. The tiger occurs in suitable localities throughout a 
great part of Central Asia, and is found in the Valley of the Amur, 
the Altai Mountains, around Lob Nor in Eastern Turkestan, 
about the ISea of Aral, on the Murghdb near Herat, on the 
southern coast of the Caspian (llyrcania), and in the Caucasus, 
but not in Tibet, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, or Persia south of 
the Elburz Mountains on the Caspian. 

In India tigers still occur wherever largo tracts of forest or 
grass-jungle exist; but witliin tho last 20 oiv30 years the number 
of th(\se destructive animals has been gi*eatly reduced, and they 
have ribw become scarce, or have even in some cases disappeared 
entirely in parts of tho country where they formerly were common. 
This has been tho case csjiecially throughout a large area of the 
Central Provinces, in many parts of Bengal, and several districts 
of the Bombay Presidency. In the forests at tho base of the 
Himalayas tigers are common, and they ascend the hills occasionally 
to an elevation of 6000 or 7000 feet, but none are found in the in- 
terior of the mountains. The Jpecies is entirely wanting through- 
out Baluchistan, Afghanistan, and the other countries due west of 
India, and is only found in a few places in Upper Hindand the 
western Punjab. It is wanting in Lower Hind and Cutch. To the 
eastward, in Assam and Burma, tigers are generally distributed. 

The absence of tigers in Ceylon would seem to indicate that this 
animal has only recently migrated into Houthern India, more 
recently than most of tho other mammals, the majority of which 
are found on both sides of Palk Htraits. 

Habits, For a full account of the habits of tigers, on which morp 
has been written than probably on any other wild animal, reference 
may be made to numerous works by Indian sportsmeti. Foremost 
amongst these are Hir J. Fayrer’s ‘ The Koyal I'iger of Beug^l,’ 
Hternclale’s ‘Heonee^^nd ‘Natural History of Indian Mammalia,’ 
Forsyth’s admirable ‘Highlands of Central India,’ Sanderson’s 
equally accurate ‘ Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of 
India,’ and McMaster’s ‘Notes on Jerdon’s Mammals of India.’ 
The first gives an account of tho tiger in the grass-jungles and 
swamps of the Ganges valley, the second and third describe the 
animal haunting the forests of the Central Provinces, the fourth 
writer’s experience vVas mainly gained in Mysore, and that of 
the fifth in the hills 6f Houthern India, 
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, Tigers are monogamous. The period of gestation is about 14 to 
15 weeks, and from 2 to 5 young, and occasionally it is said even 
6,^re produced at one time. I have on more than one occasion 
known four cubs to be cut out from a tigress’s body after death. 
There is no particular season for breeding. Young cubs are found 
at all times of the year. The tigress is said to avoid the maW 
when about to bring forth, and to hide ker young from him ; 6ut 
tigers arc occasionally, though not often, seen accompanying 
tigresses and cubs. The young remain with th# mother until 
nearly or quite full-grown ; and when mjpe than two tigers are 
found consorting together, the party consists in general of a 
tigress and her fulUgrowii offspring, the old tiger oecasioi\ally 
associating with his fainil}* also. Forsyth observes that a tigress 
cannot have young more frequently than once in three years, 
because the cubs take about that time to attain tl^pir full growth. 

These animals are usually found solitary or in pairs, less fre- 
quei^ly in parlies of from three to six. They remain at rest during 
the day, and roam about at night in search of food. Their 
wanderings are considerable, and frequently extend to many miles 
in the course of the night, a preference being given to well-beaten 
tracks or sandy beds of streams. On these, in the early morning, 
every incident of the night’s adventures may be traced 1)y an 
experienced tracker. The tiger sometimes continues^ his stroll iu 
the early morning, and his movements, as Forsyth remarks, “ may 
often be traced up to eight or nine o’clock by the voices of monkeys 
and peafowl, the chatter of crows and small birds, and the bark of 
s^inl^r and spotted deer.” The alarm-criea of all these animals 
are quite peculiar and diflfejent from their ordinary calls ; but it 
must be remembered that the cause of their alarm may be a leopard, 
a wdld cat, a bear, a dog, or even in some cases a man, and not 
necessajcily a tiger. 

The tiger usually takes up his abode for the day in deep shade, 
especially in the hot season, and in general near water under a 
dense bush or tree, in high greeJi grass, or in thick low cover such 
as green rushes, tamarisk, or some of the other plants that grow in 
the beds of streams. Not unfrequently a high bank affords him 
the cool shade ho loves, and in rocky parts of the country caves 
are frequently resorted to ; w here ruins exist in jungle they are 
olften a favourite abode. A well-known habit of all wild animals, 
but especially remarked in the case of the the regularity 

with which particular haunts are selected in preference to others 
that appear equally well suited. Some one patch of high nul grass 
near the river-bank or on the edge of the swamp, one dense thicket 
o^jhow (Tamaria?) or ^}(iinan amongst a dozen apparently 

similar in a stream-bed, one especial pile of rocks amongst hundreds 
along the hill-side, will be the resort year after year of a tiger, 
and when the occupant is shot, another, after a brief interval, takes 
his place. 

Tigers, especially in the cold and w^et seasons, when there is 
abundance of cover and water, are great w^anderers, roaming from 
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place to place, though probably keeping in general within an area 
of 15 or 20 miles in diameter. In the hot season from March to 
June their range is usually more restricted, as vegetation is dri^d 
up or burnt except near the few Spots where water is still founds 

As has already been nunarked, tigers are very much less in the 
hab|it of roaring than lions are. Where the latter are common 
scarcely an evening passeif# without tlieir being repeatedly heard. 
I have often been in ])laces wherci tigers were equally abundant, 
but it is an exception for their roaring to attrjict attention*. 
Their usual call is verj^siinilar to that of the lion, a prolonged 
moaning, thrilling sound, repeated twice or thrice, becoming louder 
and quicker, and ending with three or four repetitions of the last 
portion of it. Besidc»s t his, there is a peculiar loud “ woof ” pro- 
duced when the animal is disturl)t‘d or surprised, a growl that it 
utters when prov<>ked, and the well-known guttural sound of rage 
rt‘peated two or three times when it charges. When hit by a 
bullet a tig<*r giuu^rally roars, but tigresses, at alh events, A'ery 
often do not ; 1 have on three occasions at least known a iigivss 
receive a mortal wound and pass on without making a sound. 

Tigers swim wvW and 'take readily to water, even crossing arms 
of the sea. They but rarely ascend trees, and appear quitt^ incapable 
of cliuftjiiig a vertical stem, large or small. It is true that they 
have been known to take men out of tre(‘s, from heights it is said 
of even 18 or 20 feet ; but such cases are always due to some pecu- 
liarity in the tr(M% a sloping trunk, or a fork 8 or 10 fet^t from the 
ground, from which the aiiiinal can get a fresh start. As a rule a 
tiger, like other mamftials, pays no attention to men in a tree even 
a very few feet from the ground, if tbqv do not move or speak. 

In fact tigers are much less a*^icted to springing tban is popu- 
larly suppased, and rarely move their hind legs off the ground 
except to clear an obstacle. Still they are capable of springing 
some distance. They have a habit, like cats, of scratching wood, 
and bften show a predilection for the trunk of a particular tree, 
on which the marks of their claws may be seen up to a height of 
10 or, it is said, 12 feet. 

The ordinary game-eating tiger of the forest lives mainly on deer 
and pigs, and avoids the neighbourhood of human habitations. 
Almost all tigers, however, occasionally kill cattle. The wil^ 
animals commonly eaten by tigers are pigs, deer of all kinds, nylgai, 
four-horned antelope, i#and porcupines. The last are evidently a 
common prtjy. 1 have repeatedly, in the Central Provinces, when 
skinning tigers, found fragments of porcupine-quill encysted be- 
neath the skin. Peafowl may be slain at times, but moi'e often, 
I think, by leopards than by tigers, and the same may be said of 
monkeys. Ilears, though not often attacked, occasionally fall 

* It is true that niy own experience was at not quite the same time of the year. 
I have been repeatedly in jungles inhabited by tigers from November till June, 
and only in lion-liauuted tracts in July and August. But all traTcllers notice 
the noisiness of lions. 
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.victims. I have more than once seen unmistakable reiiiains of a l)ear 
that had been devoured ; and Sanderson relates an instance of a 
tiger that was said to have taken habitually to the slaughter of bears 
for food. Young gaur are occasionally killed, but the full-grown 
animal is more than a match for most tigers. Instances are said to ^ 
have been known of even young elephants being attacked, one sycJf 
is mentioned by McMaster. Intact a lungry tiger will probably 
kill any other animal he can for food. He is said to have been 
observed catching and eating frogs ; and Mr. Simson found tigers 
in Eastern Bengal, during inundations, feeding upon fish, tortoises, 
crocodiles, and large lizards, and he once killed a tiger the pouch 
of which was crammed with grassho^ers or locusts. It is nc^ to 
be supposed that the tiger’s prey is killed without a struggle, and 
the more powerful animals sometimes beat off their assailants, 
whilst instances have been recorded in which largt^boars have killed 
tigcirs that attacked them, the two having in some cases been found 
dead4ogether.« 

Great numbers of domestic animals are killed by tigers annually, 
and many of the latter appear to live entirely upon cattle. Oxen 
are the ordinary preywof the cattle-coating tiger, who is often an 
older animal than the game-killer, having become by long experience 
inort? cunning and less afraid of man. Tigi*esses with cubs also 
often quarter themselves upon a village and subsist luxury on 
the flocks and herds of the villagers. Sheep and goats are not so 
often attacked, tigers having a distinct preference for beef, but 
ponies, and even horses and camels, arc (XJcasionally killed. Buf- 
faloes in a herd are fully able to defend thenftclves, and generally 
attack a tiger, many incidei^s being recorded in which they have 
rescued their herdsman ; but tige^^f often kill young buffaloes if 
they are found away from the herd. 

There Jias been much discussion as to the manner in w^bich the 
tiger kills its prey. The popular notion was, and probably still is, 
that the tiger springs upon its victim from a distance, and either 
kills the animal by one blow of its paw, or tears the throat with its 
teeth and sucks the blood. All this is certainly incorrect, so far, 
at all events, as cattle are concerned ; small animals may perhaps 
be killed by a blow of the paw. 1 have seetf many oxen that had 
b^n killed by tigers, and in numerous cases (always, I think, when 
I ascertained the point) the neck had been broken, w'hilst in several 
instances, despite the marks of fangs upon the throat, the great 
blood-vessels of the neck were untouched, and claw-marks were 
confined to scratches on the forequarters. All these details agree 
with the description given by Sanderson from the accounts received 
from herdsmen. According to these, the tiger does not spring upon 
his prey : clutching the bullock’s forequarters with his paws, one 
being generally over the shoulder, he seizes the throat in his jaws 
from underneath and turns it upwards and over, sometimes springing 
to the far side in doing so, to throw the bullock over and give the 
wronch which dislocates its neck. This is frequently done so- 
quickly that the iigiu*, if timid, is in retreat again before the herdsman 
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can turn round.” It is probable that with smaller animals the tiger 
does not always take the trouble to break the neck, and in the case 
of large beasts such as buffaloes and gaur, which he is unable to 
overthrow, he occasionally hamstrings them, I think by a blow with 
his claws, but am not sure. 1 have twice known instances in 
which buffaloes were left hamstrung by tigers. Tigers sometimes 
undoubtedly kill or disable by the fearful blows they can give with 
their paws, but the above is, I believe, their usual plan of killing oxen. 

Sterndale confirms Sanderson's account, and also points out that 
a tiger very rarely springs upon his prey ; ho probably takes advan- 
tage of the inomemtary paralysis produced by his appearance to 
inak/3 a short rush and to seize the animal he intends to devour. 
He generally stalks as near as he can, but he has been seen to 
gallop after animals for some distance before seizing one of them. 

I quite agree with Handerson, who regards the venerable belief 
in tigers sucking the blood of their victims ” as one of the numerous 
myths that have collected around beasts of prey in the course of ^ges. 

If an animal is struck down in the daytime, the body may 
be dragged some distance, but is usually left untouched till even- 
ing. At or soon after nightfall, or occasionally in quiet places 
bttfore sundown, the tiger returns to the kill (known ns (jhara or 
rnara)^ and, if the spot is open or otherwise unsuited for his repast, 
drags the body to a more convenient place. The enormous mus- 
cular power of the tiger is shown by the way in which he can 
transport large carcases of oxen or buffaloes over rough ground, up 
and down steep banks and through thick bushes, lie sometimes 
lifts the body completely off the ground ; Handerson mentions an 
instance in which a bullock, Aveighing about 400 lbs., was thus 
carried for 300 yards. He aluaost always commences by eating 
the intestines and hindquarters. As a rule he remains near the 
kill, sometimes rushing out upon any intruder aiid driving away 
jackals, vultures, and other carrion-feeders ; but more often he 
hides the carcase under bushes or leaves, and retires to a neigh- 
bouring thicket beside water. If very hungry, a tiger will devour 
both hindquarters the first night. If undisturbed, he generally re- 
mains about three days near the carcase, feeding at intervals. In one 
case, so far us I could^earn, a large ox was completely devoured in 
48 hours, only a few fragments of bones and the contents of the 
stomach being left. Porsyth says that a tiger which lives entirely on 
cattle kills an ox about once in five days, and passes about two days 
after finishing his lost victim without looking about for food, though 
he will strike down another quarry if it comes near him. Young 
tigers are more destructive than older animals, and when one gets 
amongst a herd of cattle, he frequently kills several, apparently in 
pure wantonness. A tigress Muth cubs, too, is frequently very 
destructive, partly, it is said, in order to teach the young tigers to 
kill their own prey. An animal that has been fired at, especially 
if he has been, wounded, wlien returning to the kill, will frequently 
never again return to the body of his prey, but kill afresh when 
hungry. 
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It is well known that, although tigers as a rule kill their own food, 
{hey do not disdain carrion ; in numerous instances they have been 
known to eat animals killed by sportsmen and even bullocks that 
had died of disease. Cases are even on record in which a tiger 
that had been shot has been devoured by another of his own species., 

The ordinary game- or cattle-eating tiger is the greatest of cowards 
in the presence of man, and often allovvib himself to be pelted off 
from the animal he has seized. Steriidalc mentions a case in which 
a herdsman laid his heavy iron-bound staff with impunity across 
the bock of a tiger who had seized one of his cows ; and I once found 
two young children, the eldest not more tnan 8 or 9 years old, 
left in jungle to driv^ a tiger away from the body of a bullock 
he had killed, and to prevent his eating it or dragging it avmy. 
The half-wild inhabitants of the Indian forests have but little fear 
of ordinary tigers ; and after some 20 years' wanderings in large 
part through tracts infested with tigers, I agree with Forsyth 
that, ^xcept in jbhe haunts of a man-eater, there is little danger in 
traversing any part of the jungles. Bears are, I think, more to be 
feared than tigers. The only tigers not being man-eaters that are 
dangerous are tigresses with young cubs, and occasionally a hungry 
tiger who has just killed his prey. Of course this only refers to 
unwounded tigers ; a tiger that has been wounded will u9ually 
attack any one who approaches him, but even he will not charge 
home against a body of men, and one successful method*of shooting 
tigers and following them when wounded is founded on this cir- 
cumstance. 

The man-eater is, to quote Forsyth, “ a tig^r w'ho has got very 
fat and heavy, or very old, or who has been disabled by a wound, 
or a tigress who has had to bJing up, young cubs where other game 
is scarce. All these take naturally to man, who is the easiest animal 
of all to kill, as soon as failure wdth other prey brings on the pangs 
of hunger.” A tiger that has once taken to man-eating will pro- 
bably, having got over his innate fear of the human species, con- 
tinue to live upon the same prey, though it is the exception for 
even man-eaters to confine themselves to human food. Still a few 
do so to a great extent, and a fearful scourge such a tiger becomes. 
The destruction of human life by tigers is stillconsiderable in India, 
and the whole takes place in comparatively thinly peopled portions 
of the country. Thus in Lower Bengal alone in six years 1860-66, 
4218 persons w^ere killed by these animals. In all probability 
nearly the whole destruction was caused by a very small percentage 
of the tigers inhabiting the country. 

Forsyth says that great grazing districts, into which cattle come 
for a limited season only, are always the worst for producing man- 
eating tigers. There is much reason for believing that a tigress, 
who has taken to preying upon man, brings up her cubs to the 
same mode of life. A man-eater generally becomes cunning and 
suspicious beyond all ordinary tigers, and around this, the most 
terrible of all wild animals, myths and legends centre until it is 
difl^cult to know what is true and what is false. Many of the 
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wolf-logt'luis of Europe may bi^ found njpeatod and intensified in 
coniieetioii with the Indian tigiu*. Eoreinost aiiiorif' these tales is 
of course the wehr-wolf sn)H‘rstitioii — a belief that certain men 
have the magical power to transmute themselves at will into wild 
lH»ast8. But the most remarkable of all is the ci*eed, universal in 
the Central Provinces and generally prevalent, 1 believe, throughout 
liidia, that the spirits cl; those men who have been killed by a 
tiger attend him and sit upon his head, and that they not only warn 
him against dangt'r, but, entertaining malice against their fellow- 
men, aid him to dest);py them. This superstition exists amongst 
many races. 

Tigers or representations of tigers are actual objects of adomtion, 
or, to speak more correctly, propitiation, amongst some of the 
wilder tribes of the Indian Peninsula ; and one form of oath iu 
Courts of Justice is, or was formerly, administered on a tiger’s skin. 
Various parts of the animal, such as the front teeth, the claws, the 
whiskers, and the rudimentary clavicles (JnrnukJi), are presecyed as 
amulets and charms. The whiskers, Jerdon says, iu some parts of 
•Southern India are considered to endow the fortunate possessor 
with unlimited power over the opposite sex. In other parts they 
are regarded as a deadly poison, and are destroyed as soon as a 
tigeras killed. 

To one peculiar and wide-sprt^ad myth, the relations between 
tigers or lions and jackals, some reference will be found under the 
head of the latter. 

The destruction of so dangerous an animal as the tiger is natu- 
rally one of the principal objects both of the native shikari, who 
kills for the reward given by Government, and varying from lis. #5 
to Ks. 50 in different distri<|jt>, and of thu European sportsman. 
The common native plan, adopted occasionally by Europeans, is to 
build a platform, or machdtt, in a tree, either close to the carcase 
of an animal that has been killed by a tiger, or to a spot where a 
live animal, usually a bullock or young buffalo, is tied up as a bait, 
and to shoot the tiger w’hen he comes to feed on the carcase or to 
seize the bullock. Another system, adopted by Europeans from 
Indian chiefs, is to drive the jungles wdth a line of elephants, the 
sportsmen shooting from howdahs. This is often almost the only 
practicable plan in the great plains of Bengal and Upper India, 
which are covered with grass from 8 to 20 feet high. 

In the smaller jungle-patches of Central and Southern India, 
tiger-shooting is chiefly attempted in the hot season, and the tiger 
is either driven by beaters past a tree on which the sportsman sits, 
or followed up, either on an elephant or on foot. Baits, usually 
young buffaloes, are tied out in selected spots, in order to induce 
the tiger to kill, and remain during the heat of the day in pl^s 
convenient for finding him ; and native trackers, many of whom 
could probably vie wdth the far-famed American Indians them- 
selves, are employed to follow up the animal and ascertain where 
it is lying. A full account of this method is given by Eorsyth in 
the * Highlands of Central India.’ Occasionally, especially when a 
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tiger has been wounded, a herd of buffaloes are employed to drive 
him out of the cover, which they do very effectually, charging him 
in « body if he does not retreat. 

In some parts of Southern India a plan is adopted of enclosing 
a small area of jungle, into which a tiger has been traced, by nets. 
The animal is then speared or shot when occasion offers. A full 
account of this method is given by Sanderson in the work already 
quoted. According to Jerdon, in the Wynaad tigers are driven 
into a net and speared by a particular class of natives. 

It would be impossible to notice all the methods adopU^d for de- 
stroying tigers. In some parts of the country traps are used, but 
the cage-trap, though often successful in capturing panthers, is 
seldom so with tigers. Tigers are occasionally taken in pitf^Ls. 
A Mnd of figuro-of-4 trap with a heavy platform loaded with 
stones, that falls upon the tiger and crushes him,^is used in parts 
of Orissa and, I believe, elsewhere. In Burma a bow is set 'with a 
poisoned dart, and let off by a string across the path. Spring-guns 
have also been used. Poisoning the carcase of an animal killed by a 
tiger is also -resorted to in some cases, strychnine being chiefly used 
for the purpose by Europeans, but it is not always effective. 

The age to which tigers live is not clearly ascertained. Sander- 
son mentions an instance in which he killed a large cattle-0ating 
tiger that had been known to haunt a particular group of villages 
for twenty years. This animal showed no signs of age^except that 
his coat was becoming light-coloured. 

Tigers captured young are easily tamed, and many of the adult 
animals in menageries are perfectly good-tep;ipcred, and fond of 
being noticed and caressed b^ those whom they know. They have 
repeatedly bred in confinement, thojjigh not so freely as lions, and 
the cubs more rarely survive. 

30. Fells pardus. The Leoj^ard or Panther* 

Felis pardus, L, Syst, Nat, i, p. 61 (1760); Blyth, Cat. p. 65; JerdoHy 
Mam. p. 07 ; Mliotf Mon. Pel. pis. vi, vii. 

Felis leopardus, Schreb, Sdugeth. iii, p.3d7, pi. ci ; Kelaart, Prod. p.45. 

Tendwa, Chita, Sona’^chita, Chita-bdyh, Adndra, II. ; Palany, Pers. ; 
IHho, Baluch. ; 8dh, Kashmiri ; Tidua, Sriyhas, Bundelkand ; Gorbacha 
or Borbacha, Deccan ; Karda, A»nea, Singiud, Bibia-bdyh, Mahr. ; Ten-- 
duwa, Bibkiy Bauris of Deccan ; ILmiya, Kerkal, Cauareso ; leon-Kula, 
Kol. ; Jerkoa, Paharia of Rajmehal; Barkdl, Gorddy, Gond. ; Sonora, 
Korku ; Chiru-tkUt, Tam. ; Chimia-puli, Tel. ; Puli, Mai. ; Kutiya, Cin- 
galese ; Bairhira, Tahir-^M, Goral^M, or Ghor-hd, hill-tribes near Simla 
(according to Jerdon, generallv known as Lakhar^bagha, a name elsewhere 
used for the hyeena) ; Sik, Tibetan ; Syik or Syiak, or St^iak, Lepcha ; 
Kcyengla, Mampuri ; Mist patrai, Kam-kei, Kuki ; Hurrea kon, Morrh, 
Bma, Tekhu Khuia, Kekhi, Noga ; Kyorlak or Kya-thil, Burmese ; Kla- 
preung, Talain ; KicM-phong, Karen ; Rimau-bmtang, Malay. 

Pupil circular. Tail varying from rather more than half to 
about three quarters the length of the head and body. jOaudal 
vertebrae usually 24 or 25, but varying, it is said, from 22 to 28. 

£ 2 
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The upper surface of the skull is arched, as in the tiger, but the 
lower jaw is convex beneath, as in the lion, the condyle being 
proportionally nearer the angle even than in the latter. Wheu a 
leopard's skull, with the mandible attached. Is placed on a flat 
surface, the iiiiider part of the skull almost always touches that 
surface. 

'Ground-colour above troin rufous to yellowish white or pale 
brownish yellow, sometimes darker, sometimes paler ; below white. 
The whole animal is spotted. The spots or rosettes on the back, 
sides, and dorsal portion of the ttul are black externally, paVe- 
coloured within ; they vary much in number, size, and form ; the 
surrounding black border of each spot is moye or less interrupted, 
an unbroken ring being of rare occurrence, whilst tho inner pale 
area Is sometimes darker than the ground-colour outside, ^but 
usually the same. The spots on the bead, distal portions of the 
limbs, and lower parts have no pale centres. Young leopards are 
of a brownish colour, and the spots aye much less clearly defied. 

Dimensions very variable, the total length of head, body, and tail 
together ranging from 5 to 8 feet. A large male measured : — 
Head and body 4 fe(*t 9 inches, tail 3 feet 2 inches ; total 7 feet 
11 inches {Jerdon). A smaller animal 3 feet 10 inches and 2 feet 
10 ifcvjhes; total 6 foot 8 inches {Tichdl), Height at shoulder 
about 2 feet. An average-sized skull measures 6*9 inches in basal 
length and 'o inches wide across the zygomata ; but in the series of 
adult skulls in the British Museum the basal length varies from 
5*6 inches to 8*1. 

JJistrihution, Asi 4 . generally, with the exception of Siberia and 
the high Tibetan plateau. Found also throughout Africa. In 
India, Burma, and Ceylon thi,s^ aniraai is generally distributed, ex- 
cept in parts of Sind and the Punjab. F ossil remains have been 
found in Great Britain, Spain, France, and Germany. 

Varieties. By very many writers, and amongst Indian naturalists 
by Sykes, Elliot, Horsfield, Hodgson, and Sterndalo, it has been 
thought that there are two species of Indian leopards — a largi^r and 
a smaller. Even .Jerdon a])peays to have been in doubt on the 
subject. Most of the sportsimm who have hunted in Central 
Lidia and many native fthikaris distinguish these two forms, and 
in parts of the country there is some appearance of two races — a 
larger form that inhabits the hills and forests, and a smaller form, 
commonly occurring in patches of grass and bushes amongst culti- 
vated flcfds and gardens. The larger form is said to have a shorter 
tail, a longer head with an occipital crest, and clearly defined spots 
on a paler ground-colour. The smaller form has a comparatively 
longer tail, a rounder he?ad, less clearly defined spots, and rougher 
fur. I cannot help suspecting that the difference is very often 
due to age*, as in the case of the supposed two species of four- 
horned antelope, for younger leopards have rounder heads, without 


Tickell, I find, in his MS. notes makes the same suggestion. 
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any occipital ridge to the skull, and rougher fur than older animals. 
I'have for years endeavoured to distinguish the two forms, but 
without success. The size of the animal, the number, form, and 
closeness of the spots, and length of tail are all extremely variable 
characters. The animals found in the damp forests of the Him 
layas, Bengal, Assam, and Burma are da, ker and redder in colour, 
and have the spots larger in proportion to the interspaces, than the 
paler-coloured leopards of the Indian Peninsula ; and I think some 
of the leopards of Central India are larger fhan is usual elsewhere. 
I cannot myself, as I have said, in many cases determine to 
which of the two supposed forms an Indian leopard-skin should be 
referred, yet I can t^jll most African skins * at a glance, as 4;he 
spots are very much smaller ; and there is a race inhabiting Persia, 
and found in Baluchistan and the mountains of Sind t, that difFers 
widely from all the others and is quite intermedk.te in coloration 
and spotting between the leopard and the ounce, the resemblance 
to the latter being increastnl by the long fur and thick hairy tail. 
These two varieties, the African and the Persian, however, pass by 
insensible gradations into the ordinary form ; and I cannot find 
any difference in the skulls or evidence to satisfy me that there is 
any constant distinction between different races of leopards, nards, 
or panthers. This is the conclusion at which Mr. Blyth also 
arrived. , 

A black variety of the leopard is not uncommon. The spots on 
this can still be traced if the skin is viwed in certain lights, but 
the general colour is uniform black, the colour of a black cat. This 
form, though distinguished by some writers ks FelU melasy is ‘un- 
questionably only a variety ,ithe occurrence of black and spotted 
cubs in the same litter having been repeatedly recorded. Black 
leopards are more common on the hills of Southern India and iu 
Travancore than in other parts of the peninsula ; they are also 
said to be of frequent occurrence in the Malay Peninsula. A 
white (albino) leopard is figured in Buchanan Hamilton’s 
drawings. 

Habits, The habits of leopards differ materially from those of 
tigers. The leopard is much more lithe^nd active even than the 
tiger, climbing trees readily, and making immense bounds clear off 
the j;round.^ The leopard is often found in the neighbourhood of 
villages, hiding during the day amongst the crops or in the bushes 
about cultivation, and carrying off sheep, goats, and especially dogs, 
at night. In pursuit of his prey he seems to have but little fear 
of man ; he will enter outhouses, native huts, or even tents. He 
cares but little for the neighbourhood of water even in the hot 
weather, his favourite haunts being rocky hills covered with thick 
scrub, and he is generally found in caves and under piles of rocks. 

A J^^hly the true F , Uopardns of Erxleben &c. and F, pardm of TemmincL 
t Probably F, tulliana, Val. See Alston and Danfoid, P. Z. S. 1880, p. 61. 

I bare a fine skin, for which I am indebted to Mr. JL E. Wataon, ttom the 
Khirthar range on tlie western fVoiitior of Sind. 
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lie can conceal himself in the most wonderful way, his spotted 
hide blending with the ground, and his lithe loose form being cotn- 
pressible into an inconceivably small space. I quite agree v^th 
.Forsyth, from whom 1 have taken several of the above traits, that 
ho is more courageous -than the tiger; if brought to bay, the 
leqpard will charge again and again with the utmost ferocity. 

Large leopards, or panthers as Jordon calls them, often kill 
cattle, ponies, donkeys, and large deer such as sdmbar, but the 
smaller varieties have "lo content thoraselves w'ith inferior prey. 
The leopard, however, is absolutely without prejudice in the matter 
of food — all Ixiasts, birds, and, 1 believe, reptiles that are not too 
large to kill or too sniall to catch are the same to him ; he will 
strike down an ox or bound upon a sparrow. If he has a predilec- 
tion, it is probably for dogs and jackals, lie is a terrible foe to 
monkeys, and kills many of the hanumuns or langurs who inhabit 
the rocky hills in which he delights. leopards, like tigers, some- 
times kill their prey by breaking th6 neck ; but I hm disposed to 
believe that they frequently either tear open tho tliroat or hold it 
in their jaws and strangle their victim. However, I have not had 
many opportunities of seeing animals killed by them. They carry 
away^he body like tigers, and hide what they do not eat, very often 
in a tree. 

Leopards € occasionally take to man-eating, and, owing to their 
boldness, become even a nmre fearful scourge than tigers. In two 
parts of India, the Sonthal Pei’gunnahs south of ]lhagal))ur, and 
Heoiii in the Central Provinces, at about the same time (1857-00), 
leopards were aingdiarly destructive to human life, taking men, 
women, and children by night out of bouses, or off the macliaiis or 
platforms built in the fields to%*atch the crops from. One leopard 
near Seoni, commemorated by Stemdale and Forsyth, is said to 
have killed 200 human beings in two years before be was shot. 

The idea that leopards object to cross water, though supported 
by an observation of Blyth’s that a tame animal showed givat 
aversion to wetting bis feet, is erroneous. Like other wild animals, 
they swim well. 

The leopard, as a rul^, is a very silent animal, rarely, except 
when provoked, uttering a sound. When surprised and when 
charging, he makes noises similar to those made by a tiger; but 
his call is very different. I have occasionally heard a sound which 
agrees with the description I have received both in Africa and in 
India of this animaPs cry, and which corresponds lo the account 
of it given by Captain Baldwin in the ‘ Large Game of Bengal.’ 
It consists of a peculiar harsh noise between a grunt and a cough, 
repeated quickly three or four times. Forsyth calls it a harsh 
grating roar. 

The period of gestation does not appear to have been accurately 
recorded, but is said to be about the same os in the tiger and 
lion, or fifteen weeks. The young are born about February or 
March in the Peninsula of India, and a litter usually consists of 
two, three, or four* cubs. They probably take about the same 
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time as a tiger, three years, to arrive at full growth. Toiitig 
leopards are more diiKcult to tame than tigers or lions ; and, even 
when tamed, are less to be trusted. On the whole, this feline has 
an exceedingly bad character. 

Leopards are killed in large numbers by native shikaris, but, 
despite the greater prevalence of the sp icies, fewer leopards thai|^ 
tigers are shot by European sportsmen, 'i'his is due to the difficii^y 
of finding leopards, owing to the manner in which they conceal 
themselves and to their independence of water, and also to the 
extremely difficult aim they afford to a ride, on account of the 
swiftness of their movements and their power of liiding themselves. 
The ordinary Indian ^lan of shooting them is to tether a ki<l or 
calf, or occasionally a dog, near the tree in which the hunter sits, 
and to make the bait bleat from time to time by pulling a string. 
A favourite device with native shikaris is to put a fish-hook through 
the unfortunate bait’s ear and attach a string thereto. A light 
from an earthen potj^garra) is sometimes thrown on the tethered 
animal, or the ground around is s])rinkled with chaff or dour to 
render the leopard moi’e conspicuous at night. 

Owing to his greater boldness, a leopard is much more easily 
trapped than a tiger, and many are taken alive in a kind of cage 
baited with a live calf, goat, or dog. The bait is usually filaced 
ill a scpai'ate partition, so arranged as to open and^ release the 
bait by the shutting of the door which entra] s the leopard. Fall- 
traps and s])nng-bovvs or guns are nlsb used to kill panthers as 
well as tigers. 


31. Felis iincia. The or stiow Leopard* 

Felis uncia, Schreber, Siivgeth, iii, p. 580, pi. c (1778) j Blyth, Cut, 
p. 68 ; Jerdon, Mam, p. 101 ; Mon, Fel, pi. iv. 

Felis irbis, Bhrenherg, Ann, Sc, Nat, xxi, p. 410 (1830). 

IkaVy Zifff Saebak, Sdh, Tibetan (Ehotia) ; Bharal he of hills north of 
Simla ; Thurwagh, Kunawar. 

Fur long, dense, and rather woolly. Tail thick, scarcely taper- 
ing, about three quarters the leugth of th5 liead and body. 

The skull differs greatly from that of a leopard, being much 
higher and more convex when viewed from the side, with a depres- 
sion at the posterior termination of the nasal bones, which are 
broad and short ; the postorbital processes, too, arc less bent down. 
The face in front of the orbits is very short. 

Colour. Ground-colour above very pale whitish grey, sometimes 
with a yellowish tinge, below white; the whole animal spotted 
with black. The spots on the back, sides, and tail are large, black, 
interrupted rings or rosettes of rather irregular shape, much larger 
than in leopards, the s])ace inside each ring being usually rather 
darker than the ground-colour ; spots on the head, limbs, and ter- 
minal portion of the tail without pale centres ; the spots on the 
belly few in number and rather indistinct. From near the middle 
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at the back to the root of the tail is a median dark band. Ears, 
black, each with a large yellowish spot. 

Dimensioiis. Head and body about 4 feet 4 inches, tail 3 feet, 
height 2 feet. A skull measures about 6 inches in Imsal length, 
and 4*75 in zygomatic breadth. 

Distribution, High Central Asia, especially Tibet, extending 
north to the Altai, and wAt, it is said, into Persia. This, however, 
and the reported range still further to the westward into Armenia, 
is somewhat doubtful ; the peculiar pale-coloured variety of leopard 
found in Western Asia (F, tulluma) may have been mistaken for 
an ounce (see Alston, P. Z. S. 1880, p. 51). The ounce is fouud 
thrqughout the Himalayas at high elevations, and is more abundant 
on the Tibetan side of the Snowy Kange, where it is met with in 
the Upper Indus and Siiflej valleys. It is fairly^common in Gilgit. 
It is known to snorlsinen as the snow ]eo])ard. 

Habits, 'Not much is known of the ounce’s life-history. It lives 
amongst rocks at considerable elevations, never, it^ is said, below 
9000 feet above the sea in the Himalayas. Tfiis, however, may be 
in summer ; for Scully relates that in Gilgit the ounce desctmds as 
low as 6000 feet in winter. It preys ui)ou wild sheep and goats 
(ibex, markhor, and tliar), and probably upon any rodents (mar- 
mots,' hares, Lagomys, &c,) or birds it can capture ; it carries ofp 
sheep, goats, and dogs from villages, and even kills ponies, but, it 
is said, has never been known to attack man. 


32. Fells* nebulosa. The clouded Leopard, 

Felis nebulosa, Griffith^ Cai'v^iroru, p!^37, plate (1821). 

Felis diardi, Cm, Oss, Foss, ed. nouv. (2e) iv, p. 437 (182.3) j Bfyth, 
I\Z,S, 18G3, p. 183; Jirdon, Mam, p. 102; Elliot, Mon, Fel, 
pi. viii. 

Felis macrocelis, Temminck, llorsf, Zool, Joum, i, p. 543 (1826) ; 
Hckell, J. A, S. B, xii, p. 814 ; Blyfh, Mam, Birds Bui'ma, p. 27. 

Felis raacroceloides, llodgs. Calc, Jvurn, N, 11. iv, p. 286 (1844) (no 
description); id, 1\ Z, IS, 1863, p. 192, pl.xxxviii ; Blyth, Cat, p. 68. 

Pungmar, Satchuk, Lepeba ; Zik, Limbii ; Kung, Bhotia ; Lamchitia, 
Khas tribe, Nepal ; Thit-Kyoung, Burmese ; AHmau dahan (tree tiger), 
Malay ; Clouded Tiget' of British naturalists. 

Size of a small leopard. Pupil oval, vertical. Tail thickly furred, 
nearly the same thickness throughout, and long, about four fifths 
the length of the head and body. Caudal vertebrae 25. 

Skull long, low, and narrow. Orbit widely open behind. Hinder * 
termination of bony palate concave ; mesopterygoid fossa narrow. 
Lower edge of mandible straight from symphysis to near the angle, 
then concave. The upper canines are longer relatively than in any 
other living cat, and have a very sharp edge posteriorly. Anterior 
upper preniolar frequently but not always w^anting. 

Colour, General tint varying from greyish or earthy brown 
(entz-grey) to fulvous (light yellowish brown); lower parts and 
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inner side of limbs white or pale tawny. Head spotted above ; two 
broad black bands, with narrower bands or elongate spots between 
them, commence between the ears, run back to the shoulders, and 
are prolonged, more or less regularly, as bands of large oval or 
elongate marks along the back. Sides of body usually divided into 
large subovate, trapezoidal, or irrcgul:^rly shaped darker patches 



Fig. 17.— Skull of Felis ndmlom, (Gray, P. Z. S. 1867, 266.) 


by narrow pale bands, the patches in places edged with black, 
especially behind. In old specimens the di^rk patches ai*e some- 
times indistinguishable, but the black edges remain as irregular 
stilpes. The limbs and uhderparts arc marked with large black 
spots. Tail with numerous dusky rings, often interrupted at the 
sides, those near the body traversed above by a longitudinal band. 
Ears black externally, often with a grey spot in the middle. Two 
black horizontal cheek-stripes, the upper running from the eye ; 
the margin of the upper lip also black laterally in some specimens. 
There is an irregular black band across the chin and another on 
the throat. Blyth states that this animal grows more fulvous with 
age, the greyer skins being those of young animals. 

Dimensions, An old male, measured by Ilodgson, w^as 37| inches 
long from snout to vent ; tail with hair at end 30, without 29 ; 
height 14|, length of ear 2f ; w'eight 44| Jbs. In another specimen 
the head and body measured d| feet, tail 3. A skull larger than 
usual, from Assam, is 6*2 inches long from the foramen (basal 
length), and 4*75 broad across the zvgomatic arches ; another skull 
4-7 by 3*6. 

Distribution, The clouded leopard occurs in the South-eastern 
Himalayas, Sikhim, Bhutan, 4&e., at moderate elevations, probably 
not^above 7000 feet. It is also found in the Assam hills and 
throughout the hilly parts of Burma, Siam, the Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. A variety with a shorter tail (Leo- 
pardus hrachyurus^ Swiuhoe) has been obtained in Formosa. 
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Ifahits. Very little is known of the habits of this animal, all 
that has been recorded hitherto about it in the wild state being 
derived from the accounts given by native hunters. It is believea 
to be thoroughly arboreal, living and sleeping in trees, and preying 
upon birds and mammals. In captivity it appears not difficult to 
tame« 


33. Fells marmorata. 2'Jie marbled Cat. 

Felis marmorata, Martin^ P. Z, S, 18ih>, p. 103 ; Blyth^ Cat, p. 59 ; 
id, P, Z. S, 13(33, p, ISS; Jerdm, Mam, p. 104 ; Elliot ^ Man. Fii. 

} >l. ix. 

is charltoni. Gray, A. M. N. II, xviii, p. 21 1 (1846 ) ; Blyth, Cat, 
p. 50. 

liCopardus dosul, Jlodt/s, Cat, Mam, Ij'c. Nepal, B, M. 2nd edit. 
1863, p. 3 (no description). 

Sikmar, Bhotia ; Dosal, Lepcha. 

Larger than a domestic cat. Tail bushy, nearly the same thick- 
ness throughout, about three quarters the length of the head and 



Fig. 18 . — Felis marmorata, (Elliot, Mon. Fel.) 

body. Fur soft, thick, with woolly underfur (at all events in 
Himalayan skins). Ears short, rounded at the end. Bony orbit 
complete behind in old skulls. The posterior edge, of the bony 
palate deeply concave. Anterior upper prcmolar apparently often 
wanting. 

Colour. Ground-colour varying from brownish grey (earthy 
brown) to bright yellowikh or rufous brown, lower parts pabr. 
The sides divided by narrow pale streaks into large, irregularly 
shaped darker patches, block on the hinder edges. Along the back 
are angular black blotches or irregular rings, arranged more or less 
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in longitudinal bands. There are black spots on the outside of the 
limbs, the upper surface of the tail, and usually on the lower parts ; 
Uut those on the belly are very variable, being sometimes large and 
distinOt, sometimes almost imperceptible. The inside of the limbs 
and the chest are banded or spotted, and there are the usual cheek- 
stripes. Two interrupted bands, on<^ from the inner coniep o&. 
each eye over the head, are continued as well-marked black stripes 
on the hind neck, spots or bands intervening between them on the 
head but not on the neck. The underfur is rich brown. Accord- 
ing to Blyth, the ground-colour becomes more fulvous with age. 

Dimensions. Length of head and body 18;| to 23 inches, tail 14 
to 15j|, ears from crown of head 2 {Jerdon), The basal length of 
a skull is 2*05 inches, zygomatic breadth 2*0. 

Distribution. The marbled eat is found in 8ikhim and the Eastern 
Himalayas, and in the hilly regions of Assam, Burma, and the Malay 
countries, extending to Sumatra, .Java, and, it is said, Borneo. 
This animal has not been recorded from Nepal. 

Habits. Nothing known. F. mannorata is probably arboreal, 
like the similarly coloured F. nebulosa. In Sikhim it is said to be 
shy and fierce. 

34. Felis temmincki. Ihe tjolden Cat. 

Eelis temminckii, Vigors llorsf, Zooh Journ. iii, ^f). 4»51 (1828); 
Filiotf Mon. Fel. pi. xvi. 

Eelis moormeusis*, Ilodgs. Gleanings in Science ^ iii, p. 177 (1831); 
id. 1\ Z. S. 1832, p. 10; Mliot, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 750. 

Eelis aiirata, Dlyth, P. Z. S. 1803, p. 185 ; Jerdon^ Mam. p. 107 
Sclater, P. Z. S. 1807, p. 816, pi. xxxvi, nec Temm. 

Eelis nigrescens, J/odgrs. Cat. Mem. Nepal^ D. M. 2p.d edit. p. 4 
(no description). 

Size rather less than that of F. nebulosa. Pupil very slightly 
elliptical in a strong light, round in general. Tail about two thirds 
the length of the bead and body, almost the same thickness through- 
out. Caudal vertebra)- 22. Ears short, rounded. Fur of moderate 
length, dense, rather harsh. 

Skull with the orbits nearly complete behind. Lower surface of 
presphenoid very narrow and bordered by parallel lines. 

Colour. Deep ferruginous or chestnut, darker (bay) along the back, 
paler on the sides, still paler and whitish below; chin and lower 
surface of tail to the ti]) white, the tij> above is dusky. There are 
some round dusky spots on the breast, between and behind the 
axils, and, in some specimens, on the inside of the fore limbs, and 
less distinct markings, forming imperfect bands, on the throsit. 
The lower side of the tarsi and feet are brown. The markings on 
the face are peculiar and somewhat variable ; the most conspicuous 
is ^horizontal white or buff cheek-stripq^ sometimes edged with 
blaM, from below the eye to behind the gape; a whitish band 

^ The spelling was subsequently corrected to murmensis by Hodgson himself 
in several publications, e. g. Cnlo. Joum. Nat. Hist, iv, p. 286. 
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inside each eye : and occasionally curved lines running hack from 
above the eye to between the ears. Ears black or brownish black 
outside, with an ill-detined pale central spot. Fur brown at the 
base, ferruginous near the end, some black tips on the back. 

A variety of a dark brown colour also occurs (F, nigrescem^ 
Hodgson), both in Nepal aiif i Tibet. It has the same white under- 
surface to the tail. • 

Dimensions, A fine male, accAding to Hodgson, who saw the 
animal alive, measui*cd, length of head and body 31'5 inches, 
tail 19, height at the shoulder 17, length of car 2*5. An adult 
skull from S\'pal, in the llritisli Museum, measures 4*8 inches in 
basal length, and 3*05 in zygomatic width. 

Disti'ihuiion, TThe South-eastern Himalayas, at a moderate eleva- 
tion ; rare in Nepal, more abundant in Sikhim. Found also in 
Tenasseriin, Sumatra, and Borneo, and probably throughout 
Burma and the Malay Peninsula. Mason mentions an animal 
known to the Burmese as the fire-cat or fire-tiger, from its red 
colour; and Theobald saw* a specimen caged at Moulmain. A 
suggestion has recently been made in the ‘ Taprobauian,* i, p. 33, 
that this species may be found in Ceylon, but this is improbable. 

Ilahitf, Unknown. Several specimens have been obtained alive ; 
there was one for some lime in the Zoological Gardens, London, 
and another in Calcutta. This cat does not appear easUy tamable. 

35. Felis viverrina. The fishing Cat, 

Felis viverrina, Dcnsiettf P, Z. /S. 1833, p. 68 ; Dlgth, P, Z. 8, 1863, 
p. 184 ; Jerdon, Mam, p, 113 ; lUythy Mam, Birds Burrnay p. 27 ; 
Elliot y Men, Eel, pi. xxii. ^ * 

Felis viverriceps, llodgs, J, A, 8, B, v, p. 233 (1830) ; KelaaHj 
Prod, p. 46, 

Felis liimalayanus, Jardine, Kat, Lib,, Felina, p. 230, pi. 24* (1837). 

Felis celidogaster, Blyth, Cat, p. 01, nec Temm, 

. Banbiral, Bdrdun, Khupya-^hdgh, Bdgh-ddsha, II. ; MacMdgral, Bang. ; 
Hdndun-diva, Cingalese. 

Size larger than that of the domestic cat, limbs short and strong, 
head elongate, ears short and rounded. Fur coarse, without any 
gloss. Tail about one third the length of the head and body. Caudal 
vertebrae 19. Pupil circular. 

Skull long, occipital and sagittal crests well-developed ; muzzle 
narrow, compressed, elongate ; nasal bones long, broad anteriorly, 
concave on the outer margin. Orbit complete or nearly complete 
behind in adults. Lower margin of mandible nearly ,or quite 
straight. Teeth large. 

Colour. Earthy grey, with a more or less marked brownish tinge, 
darker and browner on the back, paler and whiter below, spotted 
throughout with black oi*^dark brown. The spots are always nmch 
longer than broad, but they vary much in size, sharpness, and 
definition in different animals ; in some they are small and co^i- 
paratively indistinct, owing to an admixture of grey-tipped hairs ; 
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in others well-marked and about an inch in length on the sides. 
From 0 to 8 black lines run from the forehead to the nape, breaking 
up into shorter lines and spots on the shoulders, but continued as 
lines of spots down the back. Cheeks greyish white, usually with 
two well-marked horizontal black or brown cheek-stripes. Several 
cross bands more or less distinct on the throat and fore neck.v 
Markings on limbs variable ; sometimcsHh^o are none, but usually 
there are bars or Hues of spots o^^Mde the thigh and forearm, and 
the usual two bars inside the lafffir. Lower parts spotted. Tail 
more or less distinctly ringed with black above. Uiiderfur brown, 
only the lon;^er hairs with a long whitish portion near the end 
and a black tip ; in^the spots all the terminal part is black. ^ Feet 
brown beneath. . 

Dimetisiom. Head and body 30 inches, tail 10| (or with hair 
Hi), height 15; weight 17 lbs. The above are the measurements 
and weight of a male, but some specimens are larger. Kelaart 
gives head and body 341. A large skull (I have seen even larger) 
measures 4*85 inches in basal length and 3*5 across the zygomatic 
arches ; another 4*7 by 3*6 ; a small but quite adult skull 4*2 and 
3*05. 

Distribution, Bengal, probably Orissa, and the Indo-Gaugetic 
plain generally, extending as far as Sind, whence I havO a good 
specimen procured by Mr. H. E. Watson near Sehwan. Unknown 
in the peninsula of India, except on the Malabar co*ast, where it 
occurs from Mangalore to Cape Comorin, but not, so far as is known, 
to the northward near Bombay. This species occurs also in Ceylon. 
Along the base of the Himalayas the hshing cat is met with as far 
west as Nepal, and ranges throughout Burma, Southern China, 
and the Malay Peninsula. So far. as is known, F, viverrina does 
not appear to be found in the Malayan islands, but it is said to 
exist in Formosa. 

Habits, This species haunts marshy thickets near rivers, swamps, 
or tidal creeks, and differs from most cats in feeding upon fish. 
It ako, according to Buchanan Hamilton, oats freshwater mollusca 
such as Ampullaria and Unio, both of which abound in many of 
the Indian swamps. Hodgson found that one specimen brought 
to him had eaten a large snake. The fishing cat, however, like 
other members of the genus, doubtless kills such mammals and 
birds as it can. It is said to be very ferocious ; both in Bengal 
and in Malabar it has been known to kill calves, and sheep are not 
unfrequently destroyed by it. Mr. Baker wrote from Malabar 
that it often killed pariah dogs, and be bad known young infants 
carried off by it from their parents’ huts. A still more remarkable 
instance of its ferocity is mentioned by Blyth, a newly caught 
male of this species in his possession having killed a tame young 
leopardess of twice its own size, after breaking through the partition 
thatyseparated the cages. 

Frequently F. uiverrina is savage in confinement, but Blyth 
says he had several males perfectly tame and considered this % 
particularly tamable species. 
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36. Felis bengalensis. The leopard Cat. 

Felis benpfnlcnsis, ATr/*, Animal Kim/dotn, p. !»'>! (1702) ; hlyth. Cat. 
p. 60 ; id. P. Z. S. 18(>3, p. 184 ; Jerdon, Mam. p. 105 ; Andereon^ 
An. Zool. lire. p. 104 ; Elliot, Mon. Eel. pi. xxi : Blanford, 
P. Z. S. 1887, p. 027. 

Felis javuneiisis, Desmari^'ty Nouo. Piet. Jliet. Nat. vi, p. 115 (1810) ; 
Horsf. Zotd. lire. Java^ pi. 

Felis siiniHtrauii Jlor^. Zool. Ees. Jaca^ pi. (1824), 

Felis iiiiiiuta, Temm. Mon. i, p. 130 (1827). 

Felis nipaleusis, Viff. ^ Horef. Zool. Journ. iv, p. 382 (1820). 

Felis chiueiisis, Orat/, CharleswortE e May. N. II. i, p. 677 (1837). 

Leopardus ellioti and Ijeopardus horstieldii, Gray, A. M. N. H. x, 
D. 200(1842). 

Felis pardoipliroiis, Jlodye. Calc. Journ. N. II. iv, p. 286 (1844), no 
description. 

Felis ogilbii, Ilodt/s. Cafe. Journ. N. II. viii, p. 44. 

Felis jerduui, lih/th, P. Z. S. 1863, p. 185 ; Jerdon, Mam. p. 107. 

Felis iiudata, Blyth, Mam. Birds Burma, p. 27, nee Desmarest. 

Felis -ivagati anil Felis teiiasseriniensio, Gray, P. Z. 1807, p. 400. 

Felis lierachelii, Gray, Cat. Cam. Mam. B. M. p. 28 (1860). 

Felis javensis, Elliot, Mon. Eel. pi. xxviii (1883). 

Chita B ilia, \1.', Ban Biral, llciig. ; oMahr. of Cl hats ; Thit- 

Kyouny, Arakaii ; Kye-thit, Thit-kyuk, Kya-yyuk, Buruiesc ; Kla-Ma, 
Talaiu lind Karen j Ilimau-dJcar, Malay. 



Fig. 19 . — Felis hengalcnsis. (Elliot, Mon, Fel.) 

About the size of a dome.stic cat or rather smaller, but with 
longer legs. Tail rather less than half the length of the head and 
body together, sometimes perhaps not more than one third, but 
some measurements give more than one half. Ears moderate, 
rounded at the tip. Pupil circular (perhaps elliptical *in strong 
light). 

The skull is rather elongate, low and convex. Orbit incomplete 
behind. The inner lobe of the upper flesh-tooth small. Anterior 
upper premolar rarely deficient. 

Colour. Ground-colour above pale fulvous, Varying from rufous 
’*to greyish, below white, ornamented throughout with numerous 
more or less elongate, well-defined spots, either black throughout, 
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or, especially on the each spot partly black and partly brown, 
the two colours passing into each other. The fur is brown at the 
hose, and many of the fulvous hairs have white tips, producing a 
grizzled appearance on the ground-colour. The size of the spots 
is very variabhi ; they have a general tendency to a linear arrange- 
ment, especially on the back. The lifibs and underparts are all 
spotted, the spots on the belly being as a yule, though not always^ 
well defined, and there are spots^ the upper surface of the tail, 
the lower surface of which is ge orally unsj)otted, but spots are 
frequently met with in Himalayan and Burmese varieties. To- 
wards the end of the tail the spots usually become small transverse 
bars. There is almost always a white band running up to the 
forehead from the inside of each eye. Four longitudinal *black 
bands commence on the forehead, and are continued over the head 
to the hind neck, breaking up into short bands and elongate spots 
on the shouldcjrs ; less distinct bands or spots occasionally come in 
between the two median hcJid-stripes on the fort‘head and shoulders, 
but tlinse two stripes freciuently coalesce on the back of the neck, 
diverging again between the shoulders and being continued as rows 
of spots to the tail. , There are generally two well-marked hori- 
zontal cheek-stripes, the lower of which is often joined to a transverse 
stripe across tin? throat ; other ti*ansverse stripes, soinetimtft broken 
into rows of 8j)ots, cross the lower neck and breast. There are the 
usual two dark bands inside the forearm, and a lar^ whitish spot 
on the black outside surface of each ear. 

In kittens the general colour is pale brown, and the .markings 
are ill-defined. 

The coloration of this species is so variable that it is ditlicult 
to give a description that is applicable to all the varieties. 

Dimensions, Head and body 24 to 20 inches, tail 11 to 12 or 
more {Jerdon), Some varieties are considerably smaller ; a Burmese 
specimen measured by Tickell had the above two measurements 
only 10 andjD'5 inches. A large Nepalese skull is 3*1 inches in 
basal length from the foramen to the prcmaxillarics, and 2*5 wide 
across the zygomatic arches ; whilst in the small Burmese variety 
{F, wagati of Gray) the length and breadth of a skull similarly 
measured are only 2*7 and 2*1 inches. 

Distribution, The leopard cat is common in the Himalayas as 
far west as Simla, in Lower Bengal, Assam, the Burmese and 
Malayan countries. Southern China, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and 
the Philippines. It is also found in the Syhadri Eange or Western 
Ghats of India, Coorg, Wynaad, Travancore, &c., and in some, per- 
haps all,^ of the other forest-regions of the peninsula, though not 
very abundantly. I have never seen a specimen during several 
years* wanderings in the Central Provinces and the northern part 
of the Bombay Presidency. There is, however, a skin said to be 
from the neighbourhood of the Coromandel coast in the Calcutta 
Museum ; and a living specimen from Jeypore, ^vest of Vizagapatam, 
was ^ite recently given to the Zoological Gardens in London lay 
Mr. G. T. Egan. According to Jerdon F, hengalensis is also found 
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in Ceylon, but this 1 doubt ; its occurrence is not mentioned by 
Keloart, Blyth,' or Tennant, nor is there a specimen from the island 
in the British Museum, which is well supplied with Cingalei^ 
Mammalia. 

Varieties. In this species tlie tendency to variation in markings 
appears to reach its maximuiii so far as Asiatic cats are concerned, 
though the American ocelot is at least equally variable. The 
variation is shown by the number of synonyms this animal has 
received, and by the great difference in the number of the species 
into which it has been divided by diiforent naturalists. 

After examining the fine scries of skins and skulls iu the British 
Museum 1 h&ve come to the same conclusion os Blyth and Jerdon, 
and class all the various races as varieties of a single species. As 
in many other cats, there is a grey phase, to which belong F. nlpaU 
ensis, F.jerdoni^ F. javanensis^ F. cJiinensis^ and a rufous phase. 
According to Blyth (Cat. Mam. A. S. p. 60, and P. Z. S. 1863, 
p. 184, note), some of the grey forms, find especially .F.nipalensisy 
are hybrids with domestic cats. There is considerable voiriation, 
too, both in size and in the length of the tail. 

The following are the principal named varieties : — 

The ordinary llimalavaii type, F. pardichroa of Hodgson, has 
pale ru^esceut back and sides, with spots usually subangular or 
angular in form, each spot black behind and brown in front. In 
some specimehs the spots are large and almost triangular with the 
points directed backwards, in others the spots are simply elongate 
ovals and of small size. F. nipalensls is only a grey phase, and, as 
already remarked, wa| perhaps founded on a hybrid. There is, 
however, one variety unnamed, the specimen of it in the British 
Museum having been received ip that ^collection from the East 
India Museum after the death of Dr. Gray. In this the black 
spots tend to form longitudinal lines and to enclose bands of rich 
rufous brown between them, the bands being more or less broken 
up into large rosettes, dark brown inside and bordered by imperfect 
black rings ; the pale rufescent ground-colour occupies but a small 
portion of the sunace. This is the roost beautiful form I have seen. 
According to Mr. Blyth, there is a similar specimen in Calcutta. 

The small race called F. wagati by Dr. Gray is, I believe, not 
the Wagati of Sir W. Elliot*, for the specimens are all labelled 
Moulmain, and are probably the Burmese form. Judging from 
comparison with a single specimen from the peninsula of India, the 
Burmese and Southern Indian races are very similarf, except that 
the latter is larger ; the ground-colour in both is light with large 
distinct elongate black spots. F. tenasserimensis is founded on. a 
fiat skin, and differs in no important character. Further south in 
the Malay Peninsula and the Malay Islands, extending to Borneo 
and the Philippine Islands, is another small form, F. minuta v. 

* Madras Jour. Lit. Sci. x, p. 108. 

t According to McMasler (Notes on Jerdon, p. 29) Burmese individuals are 
smaller and more richly marked than those from the V^estem Gth^ts. , 
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mmatraim^ with suialler and more numerous rounded black spots. 
Some specimens appear to have a decidedly shorter tail than typical 
Fthmgalen^is^ but others have the tail as long as in the normal 
form. F.javanemis (of llorsfield and Gray, F. javensis of Elliot 
in part) is a peculiar small grey form with very small spots, those 
on the back elongate but deep blackish^ bro\^ rather than bl^*b^ 
those on the sides brown. F.jerdoni^ as represented by two spi^i- 
mens in the British Museum, both named by Blyth, and one of 
which must be considered the type, is merely a smaller form, 
absolutely indistinguishable from F. javanensis so far as markings 
and structure are concerned ; there is no evidence of the locality 
whence these specimens came, but they are probably Malayan.* 

Habits, F, hengalensis is only found in forests, where it preys on 
birds and small quadrupeds. In Coorg, Jerdon was informed that 
it lived in hollow trees, and carried off poultry from villages. Jerdon 
also quotes Hutton to the'effcct that this cat breeds in May, and 
has only 3 or 4 young, in ca\cs or beneath masses of rock. 

All observers agree that F, heiufdlensis is excessively savage and 
untamable. Usually when caged it remains crouched in a corner 
during the daytime aixl snarls at all w'ho come near. But a speci- 
men that I have recently seen in the Zoological Gardens, Eegeut’s 
Park, paced its cage, came when called by its keeper, and ap^ared 
thoroughly tame. This is the individual, already meivtioiied, from 
Jeypore in the Madras Presidency. 

37. Pelis rubiginosa. The rusty-spotted Cat. 

Felis rubiginosa, I. Geoffr, B6langer^ Voy, Indes Or., Zbo^^f>,p.l41, 
pi, (5 (1834) ; Kdaarty Frod. p. 47 ; ierdon,, Mam. p. 108 ; Molds- 
worth j 1\ /. S. 1871, p. 756; Elliot^ Mon, Fel, pi. xxix. 

Namali inUi, Tamil, Madras^ Verewa jmni, Tamil, Ceylon ; Ktda diya, 
Cingalese. 

Size smaller than that of an ordinary domestic cat. Tail about 
half the length of the head and body. Fur short and soft. Kars 
small, rounded at the end. Two upper prcmolars on each side ; 
the anterior pair are wanting, as in the lynxes. The bony orbit is 
complete behind. 

Ground-colour above and on the sides rufescent grey, below 
white, body and limbs spotted. Some Ceylon specimens are 
bright ferruginous with a slight greyish tinge only. The fur of 
► the upper parts is hair-brown, varying in depth of 'shade, at the 
base, then pale brown ; numerous longer hairs are intermixed, in 
whijfh the pale brown passes into rufous brown followed by a 
white ring, the tip being rufous to dark brown. The spots on the 
back and sides are brown to pale ferruginous, darker on the back, 
paler and redder on the sides ; all are small, somew hat elongate, 
especially on the back, and arranged in longitudinal lines. The 
spots on the belly are dark brown and larger. In the ferruginous 
Ceylon variety none of the spots are red, all are brownish black. 
Four dark lines, sometimes with one or tw^o shorter broken bands 
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in the middle, run from the eyes and base of the nose over the . 
head, almost without interruption, and the two inner are continued 
betw'een the shoulders as two \i*oll-inarked, elongate, slightiy 
diverging stripes without any other spots or bands tetvveen them. 
Behind the shoulders the bands are continued in the form of spots, 
other spots intervonifig. ^Cheek-stripes and throat-bonds as in 
other c^ts, but usually ferruginous, the bands outside the forearm 
dark brown. There is a well-marked dark band inside each eye. 
Ears outside brown, w’ith a large pale spot on each. Tail rufous 
grey, nearly the same colour as the Ixock above, much paler below% 
finely piinctulatod, but without any distinct spots or stripes. 



Fig. 20 . — Fells rtthi^nosa, ^Elliot, Mon. Fel.) 

Dimetmons. Head and body 16 toiilS inches, tail 9*5. A skull 
measures 2*55 inches in basal length and 2*05 in breadth across the 
zygomatic arches. 

DistAhution, Southern India and Ceylon. Unknown on the 
Malabar coast, but not uncommon in the Carnatic. Sterndale also 
obtained it at Seoni in the Central Provinces, but it appears to be 
rare so far north. - 4 , 

Habits. Jerdon says : — “ This very pretty little cat frequents grass 
in the dry beds of tanks, and occasionally drains in the open 
country and near villages, and is said not to be a denizen of the 
jungles. 1 had a kitten brought to me when very young in 1846 
and it became quite tame, and was the delight and admiration of all 
who saw it. Its activity was quite marvellous, and it was ^eiy 
playful and elegant in its motions. When it was about eight months 
old, 1 introduced it into a room where there was a small mwn of the 
gazelle, and the little creature flew at it the moment it saw it, 
seized it by the nape, and w^as with difficulty taken off. I lost it 
shortly after this. Sir W. Elliot notices that he has seen several 
undoubted hybrids betw^een tliis and the domestic cat,^and 1 have 
also observed the same.” 
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It is doubtful wbether J erdon’s information as to this cat not living 
in jungles is con*ect, for Holdsworth found it inhabiting forests 
iu^ylon. Sterndale had two young kittens at Seoni and fully 
confirms Jerdon's account of their being easily tamed, exceedingly 
graceful and agile. A young village cat which, after one of the 
pair died, he obtained as a companioiA to #he survivor, was fa{ 
inferior in activity and in its power of climbing. ^ - 

Another cat that has been procured from the Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra, and Borneo, and which, although not hitherto recorded 
from any locality further north than Province Wellesley, may 
possibly be found to extend into the southern portion of the 
Tcnasserim Provinces, is F. planiceps, Vigors. The followinj^ de- 
scription will enable this species to be recognized : — 

F. planiceps. About the size of a domestic cat. Tail short, a 
quarter to a third the length of the head and body. Orbits com- 
pletely enclosed by bone, and the anterior upper preniolar larger 
and better dev«-loped than in any other living cat, having two roots. 
Colour dark rich red-brown above, the fur having a silvery speckled 
appearance, owing to an intermixture of hairs with w'hite tips ; 
below white, more or less spotted or splashed with brown. 


38. Felis manul. Pallas^s Cut. 

Felis mMxvXy PallaSj Meim lima, lieichs^ iii, p. C92 (1776); Elliot y 
Mon. Fel, pi. x. 

Felis nigripectus, Hodgs. J. A, S, B. xi, p. 276, with plate (1842). 

Size of a domestic cat. Fur soft, long and veiy thick. Ears 
short and rounded. Tail veiy thick, bushy, cylindrical, about half 
the length of the head and body. 

The skull is of very peculiar shape, being remarkably* broad for 
its length everywhere. The orbits, too, are directed forward more 
than in any other cat. The upper surface of the skull is highly 
convex. The muzzle is broad, the nasals of moderate size, slightly 
concave on the outer margins. The teeth are well developed, the 
inner lobe of the 6esh-tooth very small, and in the only skull 1 have 
examined the anterior upper premolar w as w anting on both sides. 

Colour. Silvery grey to yellow^ish buff, with a silvery wash above, 
darker on the back ; breast brown, remainder of lower parts white. 
Fur brown at the base, then buff or grey ; ends of long hairs white 
» with black tips on the back. Across the loins are a few more or 
less distinct black transverse stripes, narrow and far apart, and on 
the^tail are 6 or 7 nearly equidistant narrow black rings and a 
black tip. In some specimens, too, there are a few black transverse 
stripes on the limbs. The head is spotted above, and there are the 
usual two dark horizontal stripes across each cheek. 

Dimensions. Head and body of a male 1 8 j inches, tail 8|, height : 
9, length of ear {Hodgso^i^ MS.). A skull measures in b^l 
length 3 iqphes, breadth across zygomatic arches 2*8. Weight 
according to Pallas 6 to 74 lbs. 

G 2 
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Distribution. Tibet, extending into Ladtik, wlience there is a 
specimen, procured by General B. Strachey, in the British Museum 
collection. The species, however, does not appear to have been 
observed on the south side of the main Himalayan range. To the 
northward H mamd is found as far as Siberia, being common in 
Mongolia. ^ 

l)abits. According to Fallas this cat lives amongst rocks in the 
deserts of Central Asia, and feeds on small animals. 

39. Fells ornata. The Indian desert Cat. 

Felis ornata, Gray, llardwkke^e 111. Ind. ZooL i, pi. 2 (1832), bad 
figure ; id. P. Z. S. 1807, p. 401 ; Blyth, J. A. S, li. xxv, p. 441 ; idl 
Cat. p. Oil ; EUiot, Mon. Fel. pl.xxxii; Thomas, IKZ.S. 18^/p;pi>. 

Felis servalina, Jardine, Naturalists' Library, FeliniSj p. 232, pl;'‘^6 
(F. ornata on plate). 

Felis torquata, P. tS". 1803, p. 185, partim; Jetdon, Mam. 

p. 110, partim {nee F. Cur., Chat du Nepal, Atfrt. Mmn.- 
pi. 120). 



Fig. 21 . — Felis ornata. (Elliot, Mon. Fel.) 

Size of a domestic cat. Tail tapering, about half the length of 
the head and body. Ears well developed, pointed. Fur short. 

The skull is broader and shorter than those of F. chaus and 
F. henyalmsis. Ix)wer edge of mandible very convex. Inner lobe 
of upper flesh-tooth well developed, being quite as large as the 
anterior outer lobe, or larger. 

Colour. Very pale sandy (fulvescent grey or light isabelline), with 
numerous small ulack roundish spots on the body, and still smaller 
elongate spots on the crown and nape, those on the crown having 
a tendency to form longitudinal bands. Fur of back dusky grey 
near the l^e, thence to near the end pale rufescent, tip still p^er. 
There are some narrow black cross lines outside the lii^s, ana two 
distinct b]a,ck bars inside each forearm, also the usual cheek-stripes, 
which are brown. ‘The lower parts are pale rufescent, with a few 
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.black spots ; the chin, throat, and front of the breast white and un- 
spotted, the fore neck rufescent. Ears externally the same colour 
fis*the l^k, with a few elongate brown hairs at the end. Tail with 
some black transverse bands above, which form rings towards the 
end ; the tip is black. Paws black beneath. 

Dimensions, Head and body 18 to 2z inches, fail 0 to 10, hind 
foot from calcaiieuni 4'5. Basal* length of an adult female skull 
3*25, zygomatic width 2*75 ; a smaller male skull 2*85 by 2'3*^i 
The sexes do not appear to exhibit any constant difPerence in size. 

Distribution, Throughout the drier regions of Western India, 
from the Punjab and Sind to Saugor and Nagpur, not extending, 
however, to the Gangetic valley, and rare south of the Nerbudda. 
It is common in the Indian deserts east of the Indus, in Sind, 
Western Ilajpufdna, and Hurriana. 

Habits, The desert cat inhabits sandy plains and sand-hills, where 
its principal food in all probability consists of (rerbiUi^G, hurrittfice). 
It is not found in wooded country. It is not by any means par- 
ticularly nocturnal. 

According to Dr. Scott, as quoted by Blyth, this cat, like F, 
ruhifjinosay F, ehaus, and other species, breeds with domestic cats, 
and in some parts of the country inhabited by F, onmta many of 
the village cats are similarly spotted. * 

Until recently this animal was represented by but t\\o skins, one 
o£ them immature, in the British Museum collection. It appears 
to be also poorly represented in Calcutta. The receipt of six 
beautiful specimens and skulls, obtained near Sdmbhar in Rdjpu- 
tana by Mr, II. M. Adam, and presented to uho British Museum 
by Mr. Hume, has served tp show that F, ornata is a well-marked 
species and distinct from F, torqmAa^ to which it was united by 
Blyth and Jerdon. 

A cat much resembling F. ornata is found inhabiting Eastern 
Turkestan, and was named by me F, shawiana. Although nearly 
allied to the Indian desert cat, F, shawiami appears to be larger 
with a shorter tail. 

40. Felis torquata. The waved Cat, 

Felis torquata, F, Ctw, Hist, Hat. Mam. pi. 120 (1820); Jerdon, 
Mam. p. partim ; Thomas, P. Z. S, 1880, p. 65. 

Felis inconspicua, Grap, Charlesioorth's Mag, N, H. i, p, 577 (1837). 

? Felis huttoni, Blyth, J. A, S. B. xv, p. IGO ; xvii, p. 247, xxii, p. 581. 

Size of a domestic cat. Tail tapering, about half the length of 
the head and body, or rather more. E^ rounded at tips. 

SkuU short and high, very similar to that of F, ornata. The 
minute anterior upper premolar, instead of being placed as in 
F, ornata, F, caligata, and many other cats, halfway between the 
second premolar and the canine, is close to the former in both the 
skulls examined, and in one there is an additional equally minute 
premolar irr front, close to the canine. The position of the normal 
anterior premolar close to the second is common in domestic cats, 
Indian and European. 
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Colour, Asb-grey, vaiying in some skins to brownish or rufescent,* 
lower parts buff. Fur on back grey at the base and sometitnes 
throughout ; in otlier skins it becomes rutcscent, always having a 
dark brown or blackish subttTtninal portion, and a whitish or yel- 
lowish tip. Narrow longitudinal dark bands, often veiy indistinct, 
rui? along the crown and back ; and there are numerous interrupted 
narrow dark brown or black transverse (vertical) bands or rows of 
spots on the sides, extending as cross rows of spots to the anterior 
portion of the abdomen. There art* cross bands on the fore neck ; 
the breast and lower abdomen reuiaining unspotted. The usual 
markings are found on the chec^ks. Tad with more or less distinct 
black rings on the posterior half and a black tip. Paws 'black or 
dark brown beneath. 

Diniensiong, A male obtained in Kashmir measured — head and 
body 2'2 inches^ tail 12. A female from Riijputana measured— head 
and body 20 inches, tail without hair at tlie end 10, with 10 j, ears 
2 outside, hind foot 4*9. In the fully adult skull ot the latter the 
basal length is 2*95, zygomatic breadth 2*4. 

Distribution, The type of F, torquaia was said to be from Nepal ; 
the exact locality of F, inconsjyieua is not r(jcorded, but specimens 
precisely similar have been obtained by Captain Boys and Mr. 
Adam in liajputana, and by Sir (). B. St. John in Kashmir. This 
cat must therefore be widely dispersed throughout Northern India, 
though it does not appear to be common. 

Nothing especial is known of the habits, and it is far from im- 
probable that specimens of the present form are merely descendants 
of tame cats that liave run wild. The converse is, however, 
equally probable, that this is the aboriginal race from which Indian 
domestic cats, and possibly thoiSe of other countries are derived ; 
and the circumstance that skins from parts of India so distant 
from each other as Nepal, Kujputana, and* Kashmir are precisely 
similar is in favour of the latter view*. Tlie characters of the 
upper premolars distinguish F, torquaia from the allied F, mffra (or 
F. ealiyata), to which, howev(.»r, F, huttoni, described by Bly th from 
Afghanistan, may jjerhaps belong. 

41. Felis Chaus. ThejumfU Cat. 

Felischaus, GiUdensliidt, Nov, Com, Pet, xx, p. 483, pis. 14, 15 (1776); 
Kvlaart, Prod, p. 48; Blyth, Cat,, p. 63 ; id, P, Z, S, 1863, p. 186 ; 
id. Mam, Birds Burma^ p. 28 ; Jordon, Mam, p. Ill ; Elliot, Mon, 
Pel, pi. xxxiii. 

Felis catolynx, Pallas, Zoog, Eos,^As, i, p. 23, pi. ii. 

Felis affinis, Gray, Hardwicke^s III, Ittd, Zool, i, pi.. 3. 

Felis kutas, Pearson, J, A, 8, B, i, p. 75. 

Felis (Lynchiis) erythrotis, Hodyson, J, A, 8. B, v, p. 233. 

Felis jacquemontii, I. Geoffr, Jacquemont, Voyage, iv, p. 58, Atlas, ii. 
pis. ii, lii. 

JanglidnlU, II. ; Khatds, H. and Beog. ; Banherdl, Beng. ; 

Kuhi, Pers. ; Bdal, Bhdoga, Mabr.; Berka, IJill-tribe of Kajmahdl; 
MantJtek, Can.; Kada hek ov Bella bek, VVaddri ; Katu-punai, Tam.; 
Jurka pilli, Tel. ; Cherru puli, Mai. ; Kyoung tset-kun, Arakanese. 
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Size exceeding that of a domestic cat. Pupil round. Ears 
often with a few lou^r hairs at the end, not ahiounting, however, 
ter a distinct tuft as in the lynxes. Tail short, one third to two 
fifths the length of the head and body. Fur variable, short in 
specimens from plains of India, longer in Himalayan skins. 

Skull strong, elongate, postorbital ^irocesses bending sharply 
downwards ; the brain-case broad behind the postorbital processes ; 
nasal bones broad anteriorly, more or less concave at the side!' 
The lower jaw convex below. Inner lobe of upper flesh-tooth well 
developed, as large as the outer anterior lobe. 

Colour of the body varying from sandy grey or yellowish grey 
to greyish brown ; bpck darker, often rufescent, sometimes dusky ; 
lower parts fulvescent or rufescent white. Fur in general fulves- 
cent white (isabelline) from the base to near the tip, where it is 
glfeyish white, the tip being black, sometimes on the back rufous 
near the tip ; the underfur near the body in some specimens brown. 
The limbs are sometimes transversely barred with dusky, sometimes 
not ; there are usually the two bro^ dusky bands inside the fore- 
arm. Foot and tarsus dusky brown beneath. Tail ringed with 
black near the end, and the tip black. Cheek-stripes and band 
across breast sometimes present and of a pale ferruginous tint. 
Ears pale rufous outside, the tips generally blackish or® black. 
There is some long whitish hair on the anterior portion of the ear 
inside. * 

In adult specimens there are usually no markings on the body 
or limbs, but exceptions occur. In some skins more or less distinct 
vertical rows of spots or wavy lines may be tracc'd on the sides. 
A black variety is occasionally found, and Dr. Scott procured it both 
near Ilansi and in the neighbourb''od of Umballa. 

Dimemiom. Hodgson gives : — head and body 22 inches, tail with 
hair at the end 11, without 10, height at shoulder 10; weight 14 lbs. 
Jerdon’s measurements are : — h^^und body 20, tail 9 to 10, height 
at shoulder 14 to 15 ; and of a large specimen killed at Umballa, 
total length 39 inches, height 18, weight 18 lbs. (Appendix, p. ii). 
A moderate-sized skull is 3*75 inches long (basal length), and nearly 
3 broad across the zygomatic arches. In a large male skull the 
basal length is nearly 4 inches, in a small (? fem^e) specimen 3*35. 

Diotribution, F. chaus is the common wild cat of India from 
the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and from the level of the sea to 
7000 or 8000 feet or perhaps higher on the Himalayas. It is 
found in Ceylon and also extends into Burma, but has not been 
i^corded further east. A wild cat observed by Col. Tickell at the 
Andaman Islands (J. A. S. B. xxxii, p. 86) may perhaps have been 
this species. It h^ an extensive range through Western Asia and 
Northern Africa. 

Habits. This cat frequents either jungles or open country, and 
is very partial to long grass, reeds, cornfields, sugar-cane fields, 
and similar places, j^ing often seen in the neighbourhood of 
villages. It feeds on birds and small mammals, and is said to be 
especially destructive to partridges, peafowl, hares, and other game. 
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Jerdon was actually roblwd by a jungle cat of a peafowl he had 
shot; and McMaster relates a similar incident that happened to 
himself. The same observer says that he shot one in Burma in deep 
black mud, where it was perhaps hunting for fish or crabs. The 
voice, according to Blyth, differs from that of the domestic cat. 

The jungle cat is a very savage animal. McMastt'r sa 3 's he was 
once charged by a large individual that he had wounded with shot. 
As a rule, even it captured young, F, chaits appears to bo untam- 
able, but exceptions occur. It frequently breeds, however, with 
the domestic cat of India, and some of the latter closely resemble 
it in colouring, although the)*' are considerably smaller. It is said 
to bqied twice in the 3 'ear, and to have three ^o^ four youag at a 
time. 


42. Felis caracal. The Casual, 

Felis caracal, CriildpnMMt^ Nov» Com. Pet. xx, p. 500 (1776) ; Blyth, 
Cat. p. 64; Jerdon, Mam. p. 116; Elliot, Mon. Fel. pi. xli. 

Siydh^yitAh (block ears), Pers. and II. ; Tsogde, Little Tibet ( ? Qilgit) ; 
Ech, Ladak (Vigne). * 

Size intermediate between F. ehaus and F. lynx. Build slender, 
limbs long. Tail one third the lengfcJi of the head and body. Ears 
long and poiiltcd, with a long black tuft of luair at the end. 

Skull convex above, facial portion short. Tetdh well developed. 
Anterior upper premolar wanting; inner lobe of upper flesh-tooth 
moderate. « 

Colour above varying from rufous fawn-ciolour to brownish rufous, 
generally the former in Indian ^s^jecimens, unspotted ; below paler 
rufous or white, often with indistinct rufous spots. Pur nearly 
the same colour throughout, slightly paler near the roots, some 
white tips intermixed on the back, and in darker s[)ecimens black, 
tips also, giving a peculiar grizzled appearance. Limbs and tail 
the same colour as the body, the tip of the latter sometimes black, 
but not always. Eara outside black, often mixed with white, inside 
white ; a blackish spot on each side of the upper lip, and others, 
not always distinct, above each eye and on each side of the nose. 
A white or pale spot inside, and another below each eye. 

iJitnemions. Head and body 26 to 60 inches, tail 0 to 10 , ear 3, 
height 16 to 18 inches. Basal length of skull 4*55 inches, breadth 
across zygomatic arches 3’8. 

Distribution. Found in the Punjab, Sind, North-western and 
Central India, and the greater part of the Peninsula except the 
Malabar coast, but rare everywhere. Ball met with it in Chutia 
Nagpur. Unknown in Bengal and the Eastern Himalayas, but 
said by Vigne to be found in the Upper Indus valley*. Outside 
of India this species occurs in Mesopotamia, and perhaps on the 


' Perhaps only tamed specimens ; see J. A. 8, B. xi, p. 759. 
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highlands of Persia, in Arabia, and throughout a large part of 
Africa. 

•Habits. Very little appears to liave been recorded concerning 
this animal in the wild state. It probably lives ^amongst bushes 
and grass, not in thick forests. It is said to prey on gazelles, small 
deer, hares, and birds, and frequently tjo capture birds as they fly 
off by springing upon them to a height of 5 or (1 feet from the 
ground. It is destructive to peafowd, floriken, cranes, and, doulflr^ 
less, to partridges. 

The caracal is easily tamed, and is trained to catch birds, such 
as peafowl, cranes, Ac., and small deer, gazelles, hares, or foxes, 
ancl also to kill for sport — a favourite amusement in parj^ of 
India, according to Blyth, being to pit these cats against eacli other 
to kill pigeons out of a flock. The caracals are let loose amongst 
the pigeons feeding on the ground, and each cat often strikes 
down ten or a dozen birds before they can escape by flight. Some 
Indian prince i are said to have kept a large number of caracals for 
the purpose of hunting. Vigne, who saw them used, says that 
their speed is, if possible, greater in proportion even than that of 
the hunting leopard. • 

Although the caracal has the long limbs, ears, skull, and denti- 
tion of a lynx, it wants the ruff, and has a fur better adapted to 
its tropical or subtropical haunts. 

43. Felis lynx. The Lynx. 

Felis lynx, L, Syst. Nat. i, p. 02 (1760) j EUi'*ty Mon. Fel. pi. xxxix ; 
Snifly^ P. Z. 8. 1881, p. 201. 

Felis isabollina, Blyth, o\A.S.B. xvi, p. 1178 (1847); id. Cat. 
p. 04 ; id. P. Z. 8 . 180,3, p. 180. 

Patsalarij Kishmiri. 

A strongly built cat, high on the legs, with a short tail, less than 
one fourth the length of the head and body. Ears long, pointed, 
and with a long black tuft of hair at the end. Pupil round. Hair 
of the hinder part of cheeks lengthened and hanging down, form- 
ing a partial ruff. Fur soft, thick. Pads of feet more or less con- 
cealed by hair. Intestines shorter than in other cats, being only 
twice the length of the body. 

Skull very convex above, the facial portion short and broad. 
Orbits incomplete behind. In adults thei*e are only two upper 
premolars. 

Colour varying from pale sandy grey (isabelline) to rufous fawn 
with a greyish wash, and in some (European) specimens to ferru- 
ginous red, lower parts white. In summer there are small black 
spots on the body, and these are persistent in some cases even in 
winter fur (probably in young mdividuals) ; but Asiatic specimens 
in winter coats are unspotted except on the flanks and limbs, and 
even there the markings are often wanting. The^spots ai*e evi- 
dently very variable. The fur is fawn-coloured with a more or less 
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rufous tinge, towards the roots the hairs are brownish ; the ti^ ot. 
the longer hairs are white, some black tips being often intermixed 
on the back. Terminal portion of the tad black. Ears outeMe 
my, with the margins, tip, and terminal tuft black. Some black 
hairs are intermixed with tbe riiflP, and, in some cases, there is an im- 
perfect dark band across tne throat. There are sometimes blackish 
or black spots on the belly. 

The Tibetan lynx was distinguished by Blyth as F, isabellina on 
account of its pale colour and of the hair on tlie toes being shorter. 
Both these differences are probably due to Ihe Tibetan lynx living 
in open ground amongst rocks, whilst the common lynx of Europe 
dwells chiefly in forests. The lynx of Qilgit, where there is some 
forest, is intermediate in coloration ; and 1 can find no constant 
character of importance by which F» isabellina is distinguishable 
from the common lynx. Some skins procured by Hodgson from 
Tibet are undistinguishable from Gilgit and Turkestan specimens. 

Dimensions. Head and body 33 inches, tail 7|; “weight about 
60 lbs. In a skull, the basal length is 4’() inches, zygomatic 
breadth 4. 

Distribution. Found in the Upper Indus valley, Gilgit, Ladak, 
Tibet, <&c., also throughout Asia north of the Himalayas, and 
Europe* north of the Alps. 

Habits. Tt|e lynx is found in Gilgit at heights above 5000 feet, 
but occurs at a great elevation in Tibet, (Jiptain Kinloch having 
shot a female .and captured the cubs near Hanle when hunting 
Ovis hodfjsoni^ which docs not descend below 14,000 or 15,000 feet 
in summer. In Tibei-, as in Europe, this species has the character 
of being extremely bloodthirsty and sa* age. Scully mentions that 
a pair of them killed six sheep one night near Gilgit. Lynxes 
prey on birds and on all mammals that tliey are able to kill, from 
goats to mice ; but the stories told of their attacks upon animals 
the size of red-deer, Cervus elaphus^ are scarcely credible. The 
keenness of sight and hearing in the lynx have long been famous ; 
the animal is well known to be an excellent climber, and to lie in 
wait for his prey on trees. Lynxes have two or three young at a 
time, and usually hide them in caves and holes amongst rocks. 
The young are born with the eyes not opened. Young animals 
are easily tamed. 


Genus CTNiELUBUS, Wagler, 1830. 

The claws only partially retractile, always remaining partly exr 
posed. Limbs longer than in any true cats. Body slender. Skull 
wdth the infraorbital foramen on each side very small, and fre- 
quently represented by two or more foramina. Inner lobe of the 
upper flesh-tooth quite rudimentary. 

The only species generally admitted is C. juhatus; a peculiar 
form, with woolly hair and pale spots, from South Africa, has been 
distinguished as C. luneus {Felts lanea^ Sclater, F. Z. 8. 1877, p. 532), 
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but there is some question as to whether this is more than an acci- 
dental variety. Other nominal, species will ‘be found recorded in 
bdoks. 


44. Cynmloras jubatus. The^himtimj Leopard. 

Felis jiibata, Schreher, Sdugeth. iii, p. 392, pi. cv (1778); Jerdon, 
Mam. p. 1 14 ; Ball, P. A. S. B. 1877, p. 109. 

Felis ffuttata, Hermanny Ohs. ZooL p. 38 (1804). 

Oynailurus jubatus, Cat. p.65; Elliot^ Mon. Fel. pi. xliii. 

ChUtty Laggatj fl. ; Yaz and Yuz-palmg, Pers. ; Chitra, Gond ; Chita 
Tel.; Ohircha and Sivungi, Canorcse; Cheeta of many European 
naturalists. * 

As long as the common leopard or panther, but much hig]>er 
and more slender. Pupil round. Ears short and round. Fur 
coarse, hairs of neck somewhat lengthened, hair of belly rather 
long and shaggy. Tail more than half the length of the head and 
body. 

Skull mucli resembling that of F. uncia in shape, high and broad, 
very convex above and wide behind the postorbital processes. The 
facial portion short and broad, nasals broad, maxillaiies short and 
high. Orbits incomplete behind. Opening of posterieft nares 
broad. Anterior upper premolar generally present. 

Colour from tawny (pale brownish yellow) to Bright rufous 
fawn above and on the sides, paler below, spotted almost every- 
where with small round black spots without any p^e centres, and 
not arranged in rosettes. Chin and throat huffy white, unspotted. 
A black line from the anterior corner of each eye to the upper lip, 
and another less marked, or a r^w of spots in some specimens, 
from the hinder corner of the eye to below the ear. Ear black 
outside, base and margins tawny. Tail spotted above ; the spots, 
towards the end, passing into imperfect rings. . 

Young covered with long hair, grey in colour, without any 
spots. ISterndale states, however, that on clipping the hair the 
spots are found on the underi'ur. A young animal in the British 
Museum is figured by Elliot, and is brownish grey on the back, 
chocolate-brown on the legs and lower parts, with indications of 
darker spots. This is, doubtless, in process of chsuige into the 
colour of the adult. 

Dimensions. Length of head and body about 4*5 feet, tail 2*5, 
height 2'5 to 2*75 {Jerdon). A skull is 5*35 inches long in basal 
len^h, and 4*55 across the zygomatic arches. 

, Disttdbution. The hunting leopard is found throughout Africa 
and South-western Asia, extendnig from Persia to the countries 
east of the Caspian and into India. In this country it occurs 
throughout a great portion of the peninsula, from the Punjab 
through Bdjputdna and Central India to the confines of Bengal (I 
once saw a skin that had been brought in by a local shikari at 
Deoghar, in theSonthdl Pergunnahs, south of BhiCgalpur,and Ball 
saw another, under similar circumstances, at Sambalpur), and in 
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the Deccan, llow far south in India C, Jubatiis ranges does not, 
appear to be recorded ; the animal is not found on the Malabar 
coast, nor, according to Jerdon, in Ceylon,* * * § and its range is pro- 
bably nearly the same as that of the Indian antelope. It does not 
appear to be found north nf the Ganges, and it occurs nowhere 
east of India. ' 

Habits. Being used in the chase, and considered an important 
or even necessary appanage to the state of many Indian princes, 
the hunting leopard is eagerly sought after by the particular class 
of men who capture wild animals ; and os dhly the ^ult is valued, 
its habits are well known to those who occupy themselves with 
capturing and training it. Their accounts are, of course, like all 
sucli descriptions by uneducated men, in all parts of the world, a 
mixture of observed facts and traditionary fable ; but some of their 
most interesting statements appear to be confirmed by independent 
testimony. In 8tcrndale’s ‘ Mammalia of India and Ceylon,’ p. 202, 
an admirable description of the capture of two huntiaig leopards is 
quoted from the ‘Asian;’ whilst Jerdon describes, from his own 
observation, the training of a young animal brought up in captivity, 
and quotes from Buchanan Hamilton*, Vigwet, and W. Elliot J 
accounts of the method in which the “chita” is used to hunt 
antelopk?. A capital description is also given by McMaster §. 

The principal haunt of this feline in India is in low, isolated, 
rocky hills, near the plains on which live antelopes, its principal 
prey. It also jdlh gazelles, nylgai (Jc^rdon once observed a pair 
stalking some of the latter), and doubtless occasionally deer and 
other animals ; instantecs also occur of sheep and goats being carried 
off by it (a goat was once taken awayjby one from my own camp 
in Khdndesh^) ; but it rarely moi^esta domestic animals, and has not 
been known to attack men. Its mode of capturing its prey is to 
stalk up to within a moderate distance of between 100 to 200 
yards, taking advantage of inequalities in the ground, bushes, or 
other cover, and then to make a rush. Its speed for a short dis- 
tance is remarkable, far exceeding that of any other beast of prey, 
even of a greyhound or kangaroo hound, for no dog can at first 
overtake an Indian antelope or a gazelle, either of which is quickly 
run down by C. jubatiis if the start does not exceed about 200 
yards. McMaster saw a very fine hunting leopard catch a black 
buck (Antilope cervicapra) that had abopt that start, within 400 
yards. It is probable that for a short distance the hunting leopard 
is the swiftest of all mammals. 

This animal, according to the accounts of the men who capture 
it, usually passes two days, after gorging itself, in resting m its 
lair, and on the third day repairs to a particular tree, whicn forms 
a rendezvous for other animals of the species. On this tree it 

* The quotation is said to be from the ‘ India Sporting Beview.* 

t Travels in Kashmir, Didak, &c. i, p. 41. 

\ Mad. Journ. L. S. x, p. 107. 

§ Notes on Jerdoii’s Mammals of India, p. 32. 
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gharpens its claws, leaving marks that are recognized by the hunters^ 
who capture the leopards by means of nooses made from the dried 
sinews of antelopes, aifd pegged to the ground around the tree. 
From the few accounts given of their habits in the wild state, it 
is apparent that these felines frequently hunt in pairs or families ; 
hence, perhaps, the appearance of sev^eral at a particular spot, 
where tney amuse themselves by playing about before going oC to v' 
hunt. 

As already mentioned, only adults are captured, Indian shikaris 
considering that the ybung can only be properly trained by the 
parents. The same view prevails in India with regard to falcons. 
The hunting leopard, is easily tamed, about six months beings re- 
quired to reduce him to a complete state of obedience aim to 
complete his training. Many of these animals, when tamed, are 
as gentle and docile as a dog, delighting in being petted, and quite 
good tempered even with strangers, purring and rubbing them- 
selves against^ theif friends,: as cats do. They arc usually kept, 
when tame, on a charpai or native bedstead, attached by a chain 
to the wall, and are not shut up in a cage. Young hunting 
leopards are, of course, soon domesticated, as was shown in the 
case of that commemorated by Jerdon. 8o far as 1 have heard, 
however, this animal has not been known to breed in captifity. 

The method of hunting with the “ chita,” as described ny several 
observers, is the following : — The leopard is hooded, so as to blind- 
fold it; it is fastened by a thin cord attached to a leather belt 
round its loins or to a collar, and is taken on a bullock-cart to the 
neighbourhood of the antelope. The latterohave no fear of the 
ordinary country carts, wl,uch they see daily, and there is, con- 
sequently, no difficulty in driving to within a short distance of the 
herd. The leopard is then unhooded and slipped, and, according 
to the distance at Mhich the antelope may be, either springs 
towards them at once, or, taking advantage of inequalities in the 
ground, follows them at a run until he gets within such a distance 
as to enable him to make his rush with success. He usually seizes 
the buck, if there is one with the herd, but this is probably due to 
the fact that the buck is generally the last ; and, as pointed out 
by Sir W. Elliot, the mir-shikaris (keepers) always endeavour to 
get the herd to run across them, when they drive on the cart and 
unhood the “ chita.” The leopard rushes at the antelope and fells 
it, it is said, by striking its legs from under it with his paw ; he 
then seizes the quarry by the throat, and holds it until the keepers 
arrive. The antelope’s throat is then cut, and some of the blood 
collected in the wooden bowl from which the hunting leopard is 
fed, and offered to the latter, vvho laps it eagerly, advantage being 
taken of the opportunity to slip on bis hood again. A good hunt- 
ing leopard is said sometimes to capture four bucks in a morning. 

Baldwin, in the ^ Large Game of Bengal,’ states that the hunt- 
ing leopard has occasionally been speared from horseback. It gives 
but a short run, and rarely shows hght. McMaster also relates an 
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iiietanco of this animal being speared, and states that the hunting 
leopard, although at first it far outpaced the horse, was easily 
caught, and tried to hide in a bush, out of which it was put aud 
speared easily. 


Family VIVERR1DJ2. 

The second family of the iEIuroidea cont^s the civets, para- 
doxures or tree-civets, ichneumons or mangooses, and their allies, a 
much more diversified assemblage than the Fitlidw. In the Viver- 
ridof the head and body ai*e more elongate, the muzzle more pro- 
duced, the limbs shorter in proportion, and the teeth of the molar 
series more numerous tlian in the cats. All Indian forms have four 
premolars on each side above and below, one or two true molars, five 
ll^oes to each foot, and a long tail. The claws %ry ill retractility, 
and so does the extent to which the tarsus and metacai*pus are clad 
with hair beneath, this again depending upon the circumstance that 
some types, like Viverra and Prionodon, are tmily digitigrade, whilst 
others, as ArctictU and Paradoxitrus^ are more or less plantigrade. 
Many fif, the genera have peculiar anal and preanal glands, the 
secretion trom which is highly odoriferous. 

The auditoTy bulla is externally constricted and internally 
divided by a septum, which is conspicuous from the meatus. An 
canal is present, (except in Vtverricula. 
derails of ‘'tht^ anatomy will be found in Prof. Mivart’s 
papers already quoted (P. Z. S. 1882, jvi. 145, 459). 

No representatives of this fai^ily exist in America or Australia, 
all being confined to the wanner parts of the Old World, and 
ehiefiy to Africa, Madagascar, and South-eastern Asia, one species 
extending into Spain. 

The Viverridcp are variously dividt'd by different authors. In 
the system here follow(‘d they comprise three subfamilies, one of 
which, Cnjpioprocthuv^ by some considered a distinct family, con- 
sists of a single species peculiar to Madagascar. The other two 
are represented in India, and are thus distinguished : — 

A. Claws strongly curved and more or less retrac- 

tile. Auditory bulla oval or subcoiiical, broad 
and truncated behind, narrow in front. Apex 
of paroceipital process in general projecting 
slightly beyond the bulla; prescrotal glands 
generally present Viverrino!. 

B. Claws lengthened, exserted, not retractile. Audi- 

tory bulla somewhat pear-shaped. Paroceipital 
process not projecting beyond bulla, but spread 
out, and in Mults lost on its posterior surface. 

No prescrotal glands Berpegtince, 


alisphenoid 

Further 
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Subfamily VlVERRINiE. 

African and Oriental forms both occur in this subfamily, but the 
latter are more numerous. The following genera are found within 
our area ; — 


A . Ears not tufted ; tail not prohenNile. 

*a. Tarsus and metatarsus nairy behind ; tail with 
dark and light rings. 

a\ Two upper trim molars ; a black gorget. 

a”. An erectile nlack dorsal crest Viverra. 

6". No crest. Viverricula; 

6'. One upper true molar; no gorget Prionodom. 

h. Tarsus half naked behind ; tail (in Indian species) 
not ringed. 

a!. Teeth large ; a naked preanal (in males pre- 

scrotal) glandular tract Paradoxurvs. 

Teeth smaQl^ no naked preamd or prescrotal 
tract Arctogalr. 

B. Eai'S tufted ; tail jirehensile ; tarsus naked behind Arctictis. 


Genus VIVERRA, Linn., 1766. 

A crest of elongate and erectile black hairs along thejniiddle of 
the back. Feet truly digitigrade, the metatarsus, imtacarpus, and 
feet being hairy throughout, with the exception of a central and 
five toepads on all feet and a metacarpal pad on each foi'e limb. 



Fig. 22.— Skull of Viverra ziJbetha. 


Claws small, partially retractile, and blunt. Pupil vertical. Female 
with three pairs of ventral teats. Fur coarse. One or more 
black bands across the throat ; tail ringed. All the species are 
larger than a domestic cat. None are known to be arboreal in 
their habits. 

Dentition : i. J, c. pm. m. The teeth are strong 
and the hinder teeth in the molar series broad ; the inner lobe of 
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the upper sectorial very largo, nearly equal to the hinder lobe in„ 
size. The tiue upper molars are well developed. The lower 
sectorial has a large talon with two large inner and two snAill 
outer tubercles. The milk-dentition is hgiired by Mivart (P. Z. S. 
1882, p. 155). 

Vertebraj : C. 7, 1). 13, Ti.’ 7 (or D. 14, L. 6), S. 3, C. 22-30. 

Tr*iis and tlie next genus comprise the true Civet-cats, from 
which the substance known os civet, largely used as a perfume, *is 
obtained. It is the secretion of a pair of glands found in both 
sexes, just in front of the scrotum in the i^e, and in a corrc^- 
sgondiiig position in the female. The secretion escapes by a 
number of miiihte oriiices into a laige sac, the external opening of 
which appears os a longitudinal slit, resembling a large vaginal 
aperture *. There are also two glands surrounding the anus, the 
secretion from which has a very different and extremely offensive 
odour. Various kinds of civet-cats, belongii^ to this and tlie 
^ext genus, aro kept in small cages hi somo^BbunlTies, and tlie 
Tivet collected from the pouch periodically ; but I am not aware 
whether this is done anywhere in India. 

u 

St/nojisis of Jndian and Burmese Species. 


A. No black stripe down the tail. 
a. Markings on sides indistinct or wanting, . . . V, zihethay p. 90. 
h, Laige trdlMbverse dark marks on sides V, civeitina, p. 98. 


B. A black stripe down upper suiface of tail. 

(I. Large dark taiLnngs not interrupted below, , V, met/aspila, p. 99. 

llemains of twp species of Viverra^ V. halceri and V, durumU, 
the last-named larg(?r than any existing civet-cat, have been found 
in the Pliocene beds of the Siwulik hills. 

45. Viverra zibethat. T^te Urge Indian CiveU 

Viveira zibetlia, Z. Syst Kaf, i, p. 65 (1766) ; Schreb, Sauge(h» iii, 
p. 420, pi. cxii ; lilyth, J. A, 6*. B, xxxi, p. 331 ; id. Cat. p. 45 ; 
Jerdon, Minn. p. 120. 

Viverra undulata, Cray, Spic. Zool. p. 9, pi. 8. 

Viverra sp., McClelland, Calc. Jowifi. N. IL i. j). 56, pi. i. 

Viverra oricntalis, hodie melanurus, llodgsmi^ Calc. Jbum, N, II. ii, 
p. 47. 

Viverra melnnnrus et civettoides, Uvdyson, J. A. S. B. x, p. 909, xi, 
p. 279 (no descriptions). 

Khatds, Hindi (used for several other animals also) ; Mach^bhotidarf 
Bdgdos, Budo-ganla, Btmg. ; Bhrdn, Nepal Terai; Nit hiralu, Nepal; 
Kuny, Bhot ; Snphii/ny, Lcpcha ; Kymny-myeng (horse-cat), Burmese ; 
Tangalony, Malay. 


* Hodgson, Calc. Journ. N. 11. ii, p. 54, pi. i, f. 1, 2 ; Mivart, P. Z. S. 1882, 
p. 147. 

The figures renresenting this species and V. megatpUa in Sterndale*8 
* Natural History oi the Mammalia of India* are apparently taken from other 
animals. The first figure much resembles tlie African V. civetta. 
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Ears small, rounded. Tail thick, scarcely tapering, more than 
half as long as the head and body. A crest of longer black erectile 



Fig. — Viverra sibetha, (From Hodgson’s drawings.) 


hairs •along the back from shoulders to insertion of tail. The 
scent-glands, when dissected out, are each 2’5 inches Idhg by 
1*5 broad. ^ 

In the skull the bony {)alate is continued about a quarter to 
half an inch behind a line joining the last upper molats, the ter- 
mination being concave. JVasals short. Mandible convex below. 
Last u{)per molar one and a half times as broad as long, but last 
lower molar much longer than broad. 

Colour. General coloration dark h : ary grey, with often a brownish 
or yellowish tinge. Underfur brown ; terminal portion of the 
longer hairs white with black tips on the upper part of the body. 
A black stripe, corresponding to the erectile crest, from betweeji 
the shoulders tp the first dark tail-ring, but not down tlie tail, 
which is completely surrounded by six broad black rings, the last 
terminal, all much broader than the white rings between them. 
A pale band borders the black dorsal line on each side, especially 
towards the rump. Sides of the body generally without markings ; 
sometimes, however, indistinct spots and imperfect ocelli occur, 
foming wwy transverse bands on the sides, and longitudinal 
bands separated by narrow w'hitish lines on the loins. Legs indi- 
stinctly barred outside near the body, all the distal portions and 
the feet dark brown or black, lle^ grey ; chin brown ; a dark 
spot behind the ear ; hind neck much mixed with black ; front and 
sides of neck and upper breast wdiite, crossed by a broad black 
gorget, and generally, but not always, by a narrower band in front 
and another behind ; the hindmost meets a horizontal band run- 
ning back frofn behind the ear along the side of the neck. 

In a half-gi*own British-Museum specimen from Nepal the 
black dorsal band appears to extend in front of the shoulders. The 
colomtioii otherwise resembles that of the adult. 


II 
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J>hnensions. Head and body in an adulli male 32 inelies, fail 18, 
ears 2, Jioigljt about 15; weight J8 f o 25 Jbs. A skull measures 
5*25 indues in basal length, 2*7 in zygoinatie breadth. 

Distribution. Bengal, Assam, Burma, the Malay Peninsula, Siam, 
and Soiitliem China. The miige extends south and south-west of 
Bengal to Orissa and Chutia Nagpur, and probably some distance 
further south and west, and to*, the iiorlhvvard into Sikhim and 
Nepal, ascending the Himalayas to a considerable elevation. 

Habits. The civet-cat is generally solitary. It hides in woods, 
bushes, or thick grass during the day, wandering into open 
tipuntry and often coming about houses at night. Not un- 
fnxjuenth'' it is found in holes, but whether these are dug by it is 
doubtful. It is said to be very di'structive, killing any birds or 
small mammals it can ea[)ture, and often attacking fowls, ducks, 
<&c., but also feeding on snakes, frogs, insects, eggs, and on fruits 
and some I'oots. llodgson found in the stomachs of those he 
examined remains of fowls (evidtuitly taken from refuse-heap 
near a kitchen), rats, shrews, and frogs. Civet-cats take readily 
to water. 

V. zibetha breeds in May or June, and has three or four young, 
wliioh, according to llodgson, arc probably born with th^ eyt‘s 
open. - The period of g(*station is not known. Hounds and all 
dogs are said to 1x3 greatly excited by the scent of this civet, and 
will leave tliat of any other animal for it. 

Hodgsoii^s speei(‘s V. melanura was the uniformly coloured 
variety, V. civettonhs that wit h transverse bars. In his draw’ings 
is tlui figun* of a third form, said to have been brought from 
Tibet, covered on the body with smah ocelli. I have a somew'hat 
similar specimen, perhajis Tib'i^tan, l>ut less ocellated; it is pro- 
bably form said to he brought from the Chinese border of 
Tibet and (ailed Kiing by Tibetans (J. A. S. B. xxiv, p. 


40. Viverra civettina. The Malabar Civet-Cat. 

Vivena civettina, Bhjthy J. A, S, B, xxxi, p. 332 (18G2) ; id. P. Z. 8. 

1804, p. 484 ; id. Cat. p. 44 ; Jerdmi^Mam. p. 121. 

‘‘ Dusky grc'y, with large transverse dark marks on back and 
sides ; two obli(]u(*ly transve^rse dark lines on the neck, which, with 
the throat, is white ; a dark ipark on the cheek ; tail ringed with 
dark bands ; feet dark. 8ize of the last ( V. zibetha) or nearly so.” 
(Jerdon.) 

I have been unable to examine a specimen of this civet ; but Mr. 
W. L. Selater, who has recently compared the type with V. zibetha^ 
writes to me that V. civettina is distinguished by having the hinder 
parts of the body covered with distinct large spots, and by the 
black rings of the tail being united by a black band^iabove. This 
quite bears out Blyth's descrij)tioii. The large upper true molar 
in V. civettina is more quadrangular, 0*30 inch long by 0*4 broad, 
in V. zibetha 0*32 by 0*4 ; and in the lower jaw of the former the 
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first and second premolars are close together, in the latter widely 
separated. 

The area inhabited by V, dvettina is separated from that occu- 
pied by V. zibetha by a broad tract of countiy, there bei^ no civet 
known to occur in the Central Province^, Deccan, or Cjumatic. It 
is therefore probable that V. dvettina is a distinct species. The 
following account of its distribution is from Jerdon : — ^ 

The Malabar civet-cat is found throughout the Malabar coast, 
from the latitude of Honore (Honawar) at all events to Cape 
Comorin, and very possibly it extends further north. It inhabits 
the forests and the richly wooded low land chiefly, but is occasionallgr 
found on the elevated forest-tracts of Wynaad, Coorg.&c. It isj^^ery 
abundant in Travanebre, whence I have had many specimens. It is 
not recorded from Ceylon, but most probably will be found there. 
I have procured it close to my own house at Tellicherry, and seen 
specimens from the vicinity of Honore. I never obtained it from 
the Eastern Ghdts nor fron. Central India. It is stated by the 
natives to be very destructive to poultry.’' 


47. Yiverra megaspila. The Burmese Civet. 

Viverra niegaspila, Bh/th^ J, A. S. B. xxxi, p. 331 (1802) ; id. P. Z. S. 

1804, p. 484 ; Giiniher, P. Z. S. 3870, p. 428, pi. xxxvii. 

Viverra tangalunga, Cantor ^ J, A, S, B, xv, p. 1U7, nec Cray. 

Kymng^yeny^ Burm. j Musang-jebat, Malay. 

Tail less than half the length of the head and body, tapering. 
A band of erectile black hairs along the back, sometimes but not 
always less developed than in V. zil}etha. 

Bony palate extending nearly half an inch behind a line joining 
the last upper molars; termination very concave. The teeth 
larger and broader than in V. zibetha \ hinder upper molar oval, 
not much broader than long ; hinder lower molar very little longer 
than broad, and larger than that in V. zibetha. 

Colour. Grey, sometimes with a yellowish or brownish tinge (the 
figure in P. Z. S. is too brown), scarcely paler below ; underfur 
pale brown to whitish, the tips of the longer hairs grey or black. 
A black line down the back from the shoulders continued down 
the tail, which is ringed with dark broM’n or black ; the proximal 
rings about the same breadth as the whitish interspaces, and 
(except sometimes the first) extending round the tail. Terminal 
portion of tail for a varying distance (sometimes half the length) 
black. Sides with spots, usually distinct, larger than in V. zibetha 
or V. tdnjgdlunga (al^ut three quarters of an inch in diameter), 
tending to form transverse bands on the sides and longitudin^ 
on the rump. Feet brown. Head grey; base of ear ^hind a 
little darker; hind neck dusky; chin brown neck white in front 
and on sides, with two or three black gorgets, the anterior just 
behind the brown chin often wanting, the second well marked 

h2 
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^ross the throat, the third faint on the upper breast, but distinct 
on the side ot the neck, where it runs forward to behind the 
ear. 

Dimfmions, A largo individual measured 37 inches from nose to 
the root of the tail ; tail 17*5 inches. Basal length of skull about 
6*2 inches, zygomatic breadth 2*9. 

Distribution, Burma, Malay Peninsula, Cochin China, and 
Sumatra. Recorded as far north as Prome. 

Habits, Similar to those of V, ziheiha. This civet is said by 
Cantor to have from one to thrt‘e young at a time. 

^ Vlverra tamjalumja^ Cray, inhabits Java, Sumatra, Borneo, the 
Philippines, and, it is said, Malacca, but this requires confirmation. 
The only other species of the genus is the African V, civeita. 


Genus VIVERRICULA, Hodgson (1S38). 

No erectile mane along the back ; nails 8harj)er and more curved 
than in Viverra ; pollex and hallux shorter and more remote from 
the other toes. Foot and toepads prt^cisely as in Viverra, The 
build is slighter, the size much smaller, the muzzle liner, and the 
whole hnimal more adapted for arboreal and climbing habits. The 
anal and prescrotal glands are similar. 

In the skull there is, as a rule, no alisphenoid canal, although 
one is very rarely present. The anterior portion of the bulla in 
front of the constriction is much more swollen than in Viverra, so 
that the bulla looks ‘Considerably longer; the paroccipital process, 
too, seldom projects at all from the hauler part of the bulla, being 
generally round(?d off against iH The teeth ai*e small, compressed, 
and sharp, the formula being the same as in Viverra, 

Vertebrm ; C. 7, B. 13, L. 7, S. 3, C. 2$. 

The absence of an (‘rectile mane, and the differences in the 
skull and structure of the feet, appear to justify the separation of 
the present genus, wdiich resembles Viverra in its other characters. 
There is but a single species. 

48. Viverricula malaccensis. The small Indian Civet, 

ViveiTa raalaccensis, GmeL Syst, Nat, i, p. 92 (1788); Jerd, Mam, 

I). 122. 

Viverra indica, Geoff r,, Destn, Nouv, Diet, vii, p. 170 (1817); Dlliot, 
Mad, Joum, L, A x, p. 102. 

Viverra hengalensis and V. pallida, Gray, JIardwickds III, Ind, Zool, 
i,pl. 4; ii, pi. 0. 

Viverra rasse, Ilorsf, Bes, Java, pi. 

Viverricula indica and V. raase, Ilodysen^A, M, N, H, i, p.l62 (1888). 

Vivenicula mahiccensis, Blyth, Cat, p. 45 ; Anderson, Zool, An, Res, 
p. 166 ; Thomas, T, Z, 8, 1886, p. 55. 

MashkJiilla, Katds, H. ; Qandha yokal, Qando gaula, B. ; Sogot, HoKol ; 
Jmvddi manjtir, Malir. ; 8aiyar, Rag-myul, Nepal Terai ; Riinagin bek. 
Can. ; l*unagd pilli, Tel. ; Uralatoa, Cing. This animal is also called 
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KiMturi, a nanio properly belon^ng to tJir3 musk-deer, ia parts of India. 
Koung-ha-doj Burmese ; Wa-youny-kyountj^byouk, Arakan. 

Tail tapering, about two thirds to three cjuartera the length of 
the head and body. Ears short and rounded. Euf> harsh and 
rather coarse. Teats 6, ventral. Pu^jil vertical. 

In the skull the nasals am of moderate length, terminating 
posteriorly in front of a vertical plane passing through the antV 
rior extremities of the orbits ; the occipital crest is greatly deve- 
loped. Bony palate extending back some distance behind the 
posterior molars. Mandible convex below. 

Colour, Brownish grt?y to pale yellowish brown, with usually 
several longitudinal black or brown bands on the back and h)ngi- 
tudinal rows of spots on the sides. In some specimens both 
lines and spots are indistinct, and the dorsal bands are occasion- 
ally wanting ; but usually there are five or six distinct bands on 
the back and four or five rows of spots on each side. Neck- 
markings rather variable; generally there are two dark stripes 
from behind the car to the shoulders, and often a third in front, 
crossing the throat. A dusky mark behind each ear and one in 
front of each eye. I'he head grey or brownish grey ; chin often 
brown. Eeet brown or black. Tail with alternating bl^ck and 
whitish rings, seven to nine of each colour. The underfur brown or 
grey (often grey on the upper parts of the body and thrown on the 
lower) ; eoars(?r hairs with long grey, brown, or black terminations, 
the gi*ey hairs on tlio upper parts often tipped with black. 

IHmemiom, Head and body 21 to 23 inches, tail (including the 
hair at the end, which is about an inch long) 15 to 17, ear 1 to 1| 
long outside, height about 9 ; weight 5 to G lbs. A male skull 
measures 3*75 inches in basal length, 1’75 in zygomatic breadth ; 
another 4 by 1*8. 

Distribution, Throughout India, except in Sind, the Punjab, and 
the western parts of Kdjputdua. A specimen was obtained by 
Mr. Adam at Sambhar. Also found in Ceylon, Assam, Burma, 
Southern China, the Malay Peninsula, Java, and some of the other 
Malay islands. This species likewise inhabits Socotra, the Comoro 
Islands, and Madagascar, but has probably been introduced, having 
been carried thither caged as a producer of civet. 

Habits, The small civet inhabits holes in the ground, or under 
rocks, or thick bush, but appears not to have been observed in 
forest, although it is said to climb well and to be distinctly arbo- 
real in its habits. It comes near human habitations, and has been 
met with taking refuge in drains and outhouses. It is frequently 
kept in confinement, and becomes perfectly tame. Jerdon states 
that he kept several, which caught rats, squirrels, and birds, and 
he adds that this species is kept by natives for the purpose of 
yielding civet. The food is varied, chiefly consisting of small 
animals, vertebrate and invertebrate, but partly of fruits and roots. 
Poultry are occasionally carried off by this civet. The female has 
usually four or five young at a birth. 
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Geniis FSIONODON, Horslield, 1823. 

Syn. Linsangy Muller, 1830. 

No dorsiil luaiio. Form* Hlcnder ; limbs short ; head and neck 
long ; ears short, roundinl ; inuzzlo pointed ; tail very long, cylin- 
drical. Claws perfectly retractile and sharp ; thumb and hallux 
near tlie other digits. There is on the inner proximal side a sup- 
plementary lobe to the central palmar and plantar pads, separated 
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from the other three lobes by l&ir in P. pardicolovy but not in the 
other species. Metatarsus and metacarpus hairy beneath. No pre- 
scrotal glands. Anal glands present. Fur soft. Female with four 
teats — ^two ventral anteriorly situated, and two in^inal. Colour 
fulvous, with bold black spots or markings. Tail ringed. 

Dentition : i. *, c. pm. m. ; the posterior upper 
molar of Viverra wanting. The teeth are sharp and compressed. 

Of this genus two species are found within our area, a third is 
Malay. All appear to be carnivorous ; they may also, as suggested 
by Hodgson, live partly upon insects. An allied genus, Poianay is 
the representative of Prionodon in Africa. 


Synopsis of Indian and Burmese Species. 

A. Smaller ; head and bod;^ about 15 inches ; 
skull 2^ to 2f ; back with longitudinal rows 

of laige spots P. pardicohry p. 103. 

jB. Larger; bead and body 18 to 20 inches, skull 3; 

back with broad transverse bands P. mactdosue, p. 104. 
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49. Prionodon pardicolor. The spotted Tiger-Civet, 

Prionodon pardicolor, llvdymn^ Calc. Jouni. N. IL ii, p. ^7, pi. i, 
figra. 8, 0 (1842 ) ; viii, ]h 40, pi. i ; lilt/th, Cat. p. 40 ; Jardon, Mam. 
p. 124 ; Anderson, An. Zool lies, p. lOO. 

Zik-ehnm, Bliot. ; Sdliyti, Lepclia. 



Fig. 25 . — Vrionodon pardicolor, (From Hodgson’s drawings.) 


Tail as long as the body and nock. Pupil round. 

Skull with the zygomatic arch slight. The constriction of the 
bulla is very marked. 

Colour. Fulvous (very pale brown), with large black spots above, 
whitish and unspotted below. Underfur slaty, tips of longer 
hairs buff or black. Head brown ; freciuently a black spot behind 
each ear. Four bands down nock, two on each side, two broader 
above from behind ears to between shoulders, the others lower 
down and more broken into spots ; the two upper bands are con- 
tinued as rows of large rounded spots down the back, a row of 
smaller irregular spots intervening, and about three more rows of 
spots, square or round, diminishing in size below, down each side. 
The spots also form about six or seven transverse rows. Limbs 
near the body spotted outside ; feet pale brown,^ainspotted. Tail 
with about eight to ten dark rings separated from each other by 
the same number of pale rings, ^1 passing right round the tail 
and subequal in breadth. 

Dimensiom. Head and body 14 to 15 inches, tail 12 to 13, 
height 5 to 5^ ; weight about a pound. Skull 2*5 inches long, 
1’25 broad. 

Distribution. The south-eastern Himalayas, extending thence 
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eastward to Yunaii, whore it was obtained by Anderson. It is not 
rare in the interior of Sikhiin, probably at moderate elevations. 

Uahits, According to Hodgson, who had one example tame, this 
very beautiful and graceful littlo animal is “ equally at homo on 
trees and on the ground ; it dwells and breeds in the hollows of 
decayed trees. It is not gregarious at all, and preys chiefly on 
small birds, which it is wont to pounce upon from the cover of the 
gnuss. The times of breeding are said to be February and August, 
and the litter to consist of two young, there being two litters 
each year.” 

The tame specimen (a hmiale) was “ wonderfully docile and 
tractable, very sensitive to cold and very fond of btung petted.” 
It w2us ft‘d on raw meat, and refused hsh, eggs, and fruits. It 
never uttered any sound. The animal was perfectly free from 
any odour. 


50. Prionodon maculosus. The Burmese Tujer-Civet, 

Prionodon maculosus, W. Blanf.iP. A, S. B. 1878, p. 71 ; J.A, S. B, 
xlvii, pt. 2, p. 152, pis. vi, vii (1878) ; Thomas, F. Z, 1880, 

p. 00. 

Tail a little shorter than the head and body, cylindrical. Skull 
larger and mere strongly built than that of the other species, but 
the anterior portion of the bulla is much less swollen than in 
P. ivmlkolor. The pterygoid fossm are very broad. 

Colour. Grey, witli about six broad rather irregular transverse 
brownish-black bands across the back, much broader than the 
intervening pale stripes (or the back mfiy be descjribed jus brownish 
black with six narrow pale bhrs across). The dark bands are 
broken up on the sides of the body, forming interrupted longitu- 
dinal dark stripes, one of which is conspicuous and runs across the 
shoulder to the side of the neck, and is continued by spots beneath 
the ear to the eye. A broader dark band down the upper part of 
the neck on each side from a little behind the ear to behind the 
shoulder, where it passes into the transverse bands ; between the 
two upper neck-bands are a few spots, as also on the fore neck, 
forming an imperfect gorgt't, and on the outside of the limbs. 
Lower parts and feet pale, unspotted. Nose dark brown mixed 
with gw?y ; head generally brownish grey, dark around the orbits 
and in front of them ; and tw o dark streaks running back from the 
eye, one to the crown, the other to join the lower neck-band. lirs 
cbrk behind. Tail with st^ven perfect blackish rings alternating 
with pale interspaces, which are much narrower. TJnderfur ashy 
grey. 

Dimensions. Head and body about 19 inches, tail 16 (without 
the hair at the end, which is I^^ss than an inch long), height 
at shoulder about 6, length of tarsus and hind foot 2*8, ear out- 
side 0-65. Basal length of skull 2-9, zygomatic breadth 1*6. 

Distribution. Tenasserim Provinces. One specimen was procured 
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by Mr. Limborg east of Moulmein, a second by Mr. W. Davison 
at Biinkasun in Southern Tenasserim. 

HahiU, Unknown; probably similar to those of P. pardicohr. 

The only other species of the genus is that first described, 
P. gracilis^ a small form with nearly tl^^ coloration of P. maculosusj 
but a very different skull. This kind inhabits Java, Borneo, and, 
it is said, Sumatra. It was also reported from Malacca by Cantor 
(J.A. S. B. XV, p. 199); but, judging by the dimensions given^ if 
is not improbable that the species obtained by him was P. macun 
Urns, 


Genus ^ARADOXUEffS, F. Cuv., 1821. 

Syn. ragumUf Gray ; Platgackista, Otto. 

No mane. The naked soles of the feet are joined to the foot- 
pads (no hairy space mterv‘^ning), and extend over considerably 
more than half the inferior surface of the carpus and tarsus. 
Claws small, sharp, retractile. Pupil vertical. Tail very long, not 
ringed in Indian speoJes. 

All the species are nocturnal and arboreal. The food is mixed, 
partly animal, partly vegetable. Prescrotal and anal glands as in 
Viverra, except that the former discharge into a slight fold in- 
stead of a deep pouch, and that their secretion ha^T little or no 
scent of civet. There is a wtdl-marked tract devoid of hair, corre- 
sponding to the glands, in front of the scrotum in the male and 
around the genito-urinary orifice in the female. The seci’etion 
from the anal glands is in some forms singularly fetid *. 

Dentition: i, g, c. j—, pm. m. |^; as in Viverra, The 
teeth vary much in development and somewhat in form, being 
large in some species and small in othei’s. The bony palate extends 
back above the posterior nares in a few kinds only." The pterygoid 
fossa is broad. 

Vertebrao : C. 7, D. 13, L. 7, S. 3, C. 29-36. 

The tail is not prehensile, but the ai\imal appears to have the 
power of coiling it to some extent, and in caged specimens the 
coded condition not unfrequently becomes confirmed and perma- 
nent. The name Paradoxurus was given by F. Cuvier to a speci- 
men with the tail thus coiled, as represented in tlie ‘ Histoire 
Naturello des Mammiferes,’ pi. 186. Nothing of the kind, so far 
as I am aware, has been observed in wild examples, iSor has any 
use of the tail for prehensile purposes been recoded. At the 
same time it should not be forgotten tliat, owing to the exclusively 
nocturnal habits of Paradoxuri, they are seldom seen in the wilU 
state. 


* For a doBcriptiou of tlie glands see Hodgson, As. Res. xix, p. 77; Turner 
P. Z. S. 1849, p. 25 ; also Mivart, P. Z, 8. 1882, pp. 1(«, 619. There is also 
an excellent account, with figures, by Otto, Acad. da». Leop. Nova Acta, xvii. 
p. 1096, pi. Ixxiii, 
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I have describod tlio history and synonymy of this genus in the 
Proceedings of tho Zoological Society’ for 1885, pp. 780-808. 


tSi/nojm'i of Inilian^e^hnese^ and Bnrnnsae Species. 

A. IVniy palate not extending a quarter of an 
iiirli bebiiid tlie last upper molars. 


Vibrissa) bbu^k, a few of the lowest some- 
times white near the base only; dorsal 


fur often long and raggedy with long 
black tips. 

а. Back unstriped; no pale band across 

, forehead P., nigerf p. 106. 

б. Back generally striped; a pale band 

across fondiead P. hermaphroditus, p. 108. 

b. Vibrissm dark brown ; general colour the 

same P. Jerdoni, p. 111. 

c. Vibrisa;© rufous ; general colour dull rusty 

red P. aureus] p. 110. 

B. Bony palate extending more than half an 
iiicn behind the last upper molars; vibrissm 
w'hite P. grayij p. 112. 


51. Paradoznrus niger. The Indian Palm-Civet. 

Vivcrra nigra, Desm, Mam. p.208 (1820), 

Viverra bondur, Ik Blainv. tbid, p. 210 (1820). 

Paradoxurus typiis, F. Ctw. Hist, Nat Mamm. pi. 186 (1821) ; Elliot , 
Mad. Jour. L. x, p. 108 ; Kelaart^ Prod. p. 88 (1852). 

J’aradoxurus tjpus, 1*. peniiantii;<??ie^ 1*. boudar, (Jray^ P. Z. S. 1832, 
pp. 6o, 66, « 

Platyschista pallasii, Otto, yicdd. C^es. Loop. Nova Acta, xvii, p. 1089, 
pis. Ixxii, Ixxiii (1835). 

Paradoxurus hirsutus, llodys. As. Ees, xix, p. 72(18»36). 

Paradoxurus hemiaphroditus, Gray, P. Z. h. 1861, p. 532 {nec Viverra 
hermaphrodita, Pallas). 

Paradoxurus musanga, partim, ct P. bondar, Jerdon, Mam. pp. 125, 

128 . 

l*aradoxurus niger, W, Blanf. P. Z. S. 1885, p. 792 ; Thomas, P. Z. S, 
1886, p. 55. 

Lakdti, Chingdr (vulgarly Khntds and Jhdr-ka-Kuttd), H. ; Mesiuri, 
Dakhani ; Bhdm, Bhotidar, Bengali ; Machabba, Mahoa, Nepal Terai ; 
Togot, in Singhbhum ; Ud, Mahr. ; Kcra-hek, Canarese ; Mam-pilli, 
Veruvd, Tam. ; Manu-pilli, Tel. ; Marrapilli, Mai. ; Ugudora, Cing. ; 
Toddy Cat of Europeans in many parts. 

Tail nearly or quite as long as the head and body, well clad with 
hair, slender, tapering very slightly. Eur coarse and often long, 
some piles, especially on the back, long and ragged; underfiv 
short or wanting. Ventral mamma) usu^y six (sometimes four, 
according to Hodgson). 

In the skull the bony palate extends but little, not more usually 
than about one eighth of an inch, behind a line drawn through 
the hinder edges of the posterior molars. Muzzle produced and 
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narrovr, but varying in length. Upper sectorial tooth narrow, tlie 
inner lobe small and at the distal extremity of the tooth ; the 



Fig. 26. — Ilulf palate of Paradoxurus niger. (P. Z. S. 1885, p. T63.) 

inner inar^n of the tooth between the inner and Tiiinder lobe 
distinctly concave. 

Colour. Blackish grey to brownish grey. The fur in general 
long, and with long ragged coarse blaek tips ; but these are, of 
course, much more developed in the cold season. Underfur, when 
present, ashy or brownish ; the logger hairs, beyond the underfur, 
pale grey with long black tips. As a rule there are no stripes on 
the back, but indistinct dark bands and rows of spots are sometimes 
seen, especially in young specimens. Feet and the greater part of 
the legs, with the terminal portion (frequently more than half) of 
the tail, black. The tip of the tail is sometimes white, and indi- 
viduals with the feet or other parts of the body white are occa- 
sionally found. Head-markings variable ; face generally black or 
blackish, with a distinct white or grey spot below the eye, another 
(generally) on each side of the nose amongst the vibrissa), and 
often another above the eye. There is not, however, in this spe- 
cies, as usually there is in the next, a distinct whitish band across 
the forehead. Vibrissm black ; occasionally, but rarely, a few of 
the lower are whitish or white towards the base. 

Dimensions. Males are larger than females. A nude measured : 
'head and body 22*5 inches, tail 19*5 ; a female 20 and 17’5. In 
another female both were about 18 inches long. An adult female 
skull measures 3*9 inches in basal length, 2*3 broad; a male 4*15 
by 2*35 ; another, very large (from Nepal), 4*4 by 2*55. 

Distribution. Throughout the peninsula of India, from the foot 
of the Himalayas, and Ceylon, wherever there are trees ; equally 
common in the wildest forest and about human habitations. It is 
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not found in the Punjab and Sind, and is rare in the bare parts 
of the Nortli-west Provinces and the Bombay Deccan. Common 
in Upper Bengal, Soutliern India, and the West coast. 

Varieties, Sout liern Indian and Ceylonese skins are Jbl^icker than 
those from Northern In^; but 1 can iind no other distinction ^ 
bt‘t\veen the typical P. niger (1\ iypus of many writers) and the 
foim usually known as P. hondar^ which is not nearly so yellow as 
Hotl^on’s description would lead a reader to suppose. Jerdon’s 
description is manifestly taken from Hodgson’s, and neither Bly th 
nor Jerdoiihad seen Hodgson s specimens. The Viverra hondar of 
De Blainville was founded on a drawing in Buchanan Hamilton’s 
collection, preserved in the India Office Ljbrary. This drawing 
certainly represents, I think, the common Indian palm-civet. 

Habits. The common palm-civet, tree-cat, or toddy-cat, is a 
familiar animal in most parts of India, though, being thoroughly 
nocturnal in its habits, it is but rarely seen in the daytime. It 
is arboreal, passing the day generally in trees, either coiled up in 
the branches, or in a hole in the trunk, and in places where cocoa- 
nut palms are common it frequently selects one of them for a 
residence. JMango-groves are also a favourite resort. It not un- 
fn.M]uently takes up its abode in the tliatched roofs of houses ; 
Jerdoh found a large colony established amongst the raftt^rs of his 
own house in Tellichorry. It is also found in dry drains and out- 
houses. It even occurs in large towns ; I have known of one being 
caught in the middle of C.'alcutta. It is common in fon^st, and its 
presence may be detected, as Tickell observes in his M8. notes, by 
its droppings, rather smaller than a cat’s, and always deposited on 
the top of the trunks of large fallen felled trfics. 

The food of P. ?iif/er consists j)artly of small mammals, lizards, 
and snakes, birds and their eggs, and insects ; partly of fruit and 
vegetables. This animal at times is very destructive to poultry ; 
it is also said to do mischief in vegetable gardens. Throughout 
Southern India and Ceylon it is said to have an especial foniiess 
for palm-juice or toildy, whence its iiopular name of toddy-cat. 
In confinement it will eat cooked food of almost any kind, boiled 
rice, vegetables, Ac. 

The palm-civet breeds in holes of trees, and has from four to 
six young. When taken young this animal is easily tamed. 

52. Faradozums hermaphroditus. The Malayan Palwr-Civet. 

Viverra hermnphrodita, Pallasy Schreher, Siiugeth. iii, p. 420 (1778). 

Viverra musanga, ItaffUs, Tram, lAnn. ^c. xiii, p. 262 (1822). 

Paradoxiirus prehensilis, P. musanga, P. dubius, P. herm^hroditus, 
P. pallasii, P. crossii, and . P. nnlaysonii, Gray^ P. Z, S, 18d2| 

pp. 66-68. 

Paradoxurus quinquelineatus and P. musangoides, Gray. Charles- 
woHKs Mag, N. 11. i, p. 579 (1837). 

Paradoxurus hirsutus, Hodgs, As, Res, xix, p. 72 (1836). 

Paradoxurus nigrifrous, Gray^ List Sp. Mamm, H, M, p. 55 (1843), 
no description ; id. P. Z. 3. 1864, p. 536. 
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Paradoxurus strictus and P. quadriacriptus, Hodgi, A, M, N, H, ser. 2, 
xvi, pp. 106, 106 ; id, P,Z, 8, 1860, p. 390, pis. xWii, xlviii. 
Paradoxurus fasciatus, Orag^ P. Z, 8, 18(J4, p. 530, nec Viverra 
fasciata, Denm. 

l^aradoxurus musan^, Jerdon, Mam, p, 125, partim ; Blyth^ Mam. 

Birds Burmttj p. 20. * 

Paradoxurus hermnphrodiius, W. Blanf. P. Z. 8. 1886, p. 794 ; 
Thomas, P. Z. 8. 1880, p. 07. 

Bhondar, Bdghddnkh, lleng.; Kyoung-wmiA>aik, Kyoung-^ia-ga, Burm. ; 
Khahho-palaing, Talain ; Hapo^ni-aing, Karen ; Musang, or Musang 
Pdndan, Malay. 



Fig, , •-^Paradoxurus htrmaphr ditus. (From a drawing by Colonel Tickcll ; 
position slightly altered.) 

Structure generally much as in the last. Tail more than three 
quarters the length of the head and body. Fur as a rule not so 
long and ragged as in P. niger. Muzzle shoi’ter ; upper sc^ctorial 
and molars larger, the former with a large inner lobe, and with 
the margin from the inner to the hinder lobe nearly or quite 
straight. 

Colour, Brownish grey, sometimes ashy. Underfur, when pre- 
sent, brownish, the longer hairs light brown or grey, occasionally 
with black tips. The back is generally more or less distinctly 
striped longitudinally, most distinctly when the fur is short, the 
number of stripes varying and the lateral bands often replaced by 
rows of spots. Feet and terminal portion of tail (often one half 
or more) black; tail-tip sometimes white. Usually there is a 
distinct broad pale or whitish band across the forehead and in 
front of the ears, and as a rule this band is not crossed by black 
streaks, but sometimes there is a longitudinal black line in the 
middle and another runnuig back from each eye. Generally a 
white or whitish spot occui’s below the eye, and this spot some- 
times is joined to the frontal band. The muzzle, including the 
eyes, the top of the head, with the ears and sides of the neck, are 
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black or dark broXrn, The markingH, however, are very variable, 
and occasionally ^iA||ithe dorsal striping or the pale frontal band 
is wanting ; but aslfnle one or the other is distinct, and serves 
to distinguish this from the last species. VibrisssB black, the 
lowest occasionally white year the base. 

JHmensions. About the same as in 1\ niger. Head and body 20 
to 25 inches, tail 10 to 20. A male skull from Burma measures 
3*8 inches in basal length ; 2*45 in zygomatic breadth. 



Fig. 28.— Half palate of Paradoxvnts hcrmaphrodiins. 

(P.Z.S.^885, p.'79C.) 

Dixtiibuixon. Throughout the countries cast of the Bay of Bengal 
— Burma, Siam, Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. In 
Lower Bengal and at the base of the Himalayas, in Sikhiro and in 
Assam, many of the Faradoxuri appear to belong to this species 
or to be intermediate between it and F, niger^ 

HahiU, Precisely the same as those of F, niger. 

This species has been united to the last bj Blyth and Jerdon, 
and unquestionably the tw'o pass into each other, so that it is 
a mere question of convenience whether they are called species or 
races. As a rule the Eastern form is distinguished both by having 
stripes on the back and a distinct frontal band, and by its larger 
and differently shaped upper sectorial teeth ; and as the difference 
is considerable, and each form fairly constant over an immense 
tract of country, 1 think it better to use different names for the 
two. 


53. Paradoxums aureus. The Ceylonese Falm-Civet. 

Paradoxurus aureus, F. Cuv. M6m. Mus, Hist. Nat ix, p. 48, pi. 4 
(1822) ; W.^ Bhnfoi'd, F. Z. 8. 18lB6, p. 802, pi 1. 
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Paradoxunis zeylanicus, Kelaart^ Prod p. S9 i -Oray, P. Z, S. 1864, 

R. 631; Blyth, J. A. S, B. xx, pp. Cat. p. 47; 

Viverra zeylonensin, Pallas, me Gmelin, 

Parodoxurus moutanuH, Kelaart,apud myth, 7. A. B, xx,pp. 101, 
184 ; id Prod. p. 40. 

Kvda-wedda, CiDgalose. 

Tail about four fifths tho lon^h of the head and body. Fur * 
moderately soft and thick, of uniform length, with but little woolly 
i^nderfur. Mammas four. 

Skull very similar to that of P. JiermapJiroditu^ ; the upper sec- 
torial tooth is larger than in the Indian form (P. niyer\ the inner 
lobe being very well# developed. The anterior upper true molar 
also is broader inside, being sometimes nearly rectangular. 

Colour. Uniform dull rusty red or dull chestnut, passing, how- 
ever, ^ some specimens into a darker and browaer shade. The 
fur and underfur are of nearly the same shade throughout ; no 
black tips to flie hairs. Faint longitudinal dorsal stri*aks may be 
detectea on many specimens. A white subterminal band is occa- 
sionally found on the tail. Vibriss® whitish in dried skins, pro- 
bably rufous in frt\sli1<pecimens. 

Dimensions. A fully grown female, according to Kelaart, measured ; 
head and body 19 inclu's, tail 15*5, height 8. Malt*s are probably 
larger. A skull measures 3*85 inches in basal Icngtl^ and 2'35 in 
zygomatic breadth. 

Distribution. The island of O^lon, apparently generally distri- 
buted, the darker specimens being from a considinable elevation. 

Habits. According to Kelaart, this species is less carnivorous 
than P. hermaphroditus, spt'cimens obtained near Kevvera Ellia 
having fed entirely on the fruit ^f VhysaUs 2)eriiviana or Cape 
gooseberry (the Tipidri of llengal). In other respects the habits of 
the two are precisely similar. 

54. Faradoxuros jerdoni The brown Palm-Civet. 

Paradoxiiriia jerdoni, W. Blanf. P. Z. S. 1886, pp. 613,802, pi. xlix ; 
1886, p. 426. 

Kdriruai (forest-dog), Mai. 

General structure apparently as in P. hemmpJiroditus, except 
that the fur is of uniform length. Woolly underfur but little 
developed. 

Skull distinguished from that of all .other species by the great 
length t)f the anterior palatine foramina, w hich, in the only speci- 
men examined, are over 0*4 inch long and extend back as far as 
the hinder edges of the anterior pair of upper pn.^molars. Teeth 
larger than in ordinary specimens of P, hermaphi'oditus. 

Colour. Eich deep brown on head, shoulders, and limbs, back 
and sides the same but grizzled. Tail browm, tip often white. 
Fur and underfur brown, except a long subterminal grey ring on 
the longer hairs of the back ibid sides. Yibriss® dark brown. 
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Dimensions. Approxiraatelj tlie same as those of P. zeylonensis.. 
Adult skull 4'2 inches long from occipital condyles, 2*5 wide across 
zygomatic arches. ' 

Distribution. Only known with certainty from the Palni hills in 
Madura, and the NilgiriSjChut probably inhabiting all the higher 
ranges of Cochin and Travancore. 

Ikibits. Not known. 


55. Fara.d 0 X 1 irT 18 grayi. The Himalayan Palm-Civet. 

Paradox unis grayi, Bennett ^ P. Z. S. 18.35, p. 118; Jerdon, Mam. 

p. 128 ; Blythf Main. Birds BurmOj^. 20 ; W. Blanf. P, Z. S. 1885, 
* p. 80J1. 

Paradoxiirus nipalensis, Ilodgsm^ As. Bes. xix. p. 70 (1880). 
Parndoxiirus tytlerii, Tytlei% J. A. S. B. xxxiii, p. 188 (1804). 



Fig. 29. — Half palate of Paradoxitnts grayi. (P. Z. S. 1885, p. 804.) 

Tail about the same length as the head and body. Fur varying 
in length, but much more uniform throughout the body, less harsh 
and more woolly than in P. hermaphroditus ; woolly underfur fre- 
quently well developed. Mammtc 4, 

In the skull the constriction behind the postorbital processes is 
much less than in the preceding species. The bony palate runs 
back above the posterior nares for 0*4 to 0*5 inch behind the 
hindmost molars, and is deeply concave at the end. The teeth 
are smaller than in P. hermaphroditus ; the inner lobe of the upper 
sectorial less developed, and the first upper true molar more trian- 
gular. In old individuals the teeth, the molars especially, are 
much worn dowm. ■* 
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, Colour. Q-rey throughout, without markings on the body, the 
lower parts paler and whitish. ITnderfur brownish grey or dusky, 
pater towaros the base, longer hairs whitish grey towards the end, 
the tips on the upper parts black. Freauentlv, though not always, 
the terminal hali of the tail is dusky or blackish ; feet usually 
brown. Head, including ears and chin, brown or blackish, with 
the exception of the forehead, a broad band beneath each ear, a 
narrower line down the nose, and a blotch or spot below each eye, 
where white hairs are conspicuously intermixed, but there Is some 
variation in their proportion and distribution. Vibrissas (whiskers) 
mostly white, some of the uppermost black. 

Some specimens have a yellowish or brownish tinge, especially 
on the rump, thighs, and base of the tail- 

Ditnensions. Head and body 24 to 2o inches, tail with liair at 
the end about the same ; weight 9 to 10 lbs. A very old skull 
measures 4*4 inches in basal length, 2*7 in zygomatic breadth. 

Distribution, Throughout the Eastern liimalayas in Assam, 
Sikhim, and Nepal, and as far west as Simla, whence a specimen 
was obtained by Mr. Hume. Sui^eon-Qeneral L. C. Stewart in- 
forms me he shot an fhdividual near Landour, at an elevation of 
7500 feet. This species also occurs in Arakan and the Andaman 
Islands, but not I believe in the Peninsula of India, some reported 
occurrences being probably due to mistaken identification. 

Varieties. Some skins in the British Museum sent by Mr. 
Hodgson have short woolly fur, and are of a yellowish-brown 
colour. I believe them to be either a variety of P. grayi or 
perhaps dyed skins. The thinness and shortness of the fur show 
that the specimens were derived from a warm region, probably from 
near the base of the Himalayas. I have similar skins from Sikhim. 
The skull from one of Mr. Hodgson’s skins is precisely similar to 
those of P. grayi. 

The Andaman form P. tytleri is slightly smaller in size, but does 
not appear otherwise to differ. The head and body, according to 
the describer, measured 21 inches, tail 20 ; a stuffed skin in tlie 
British Museum is a little larger. The skull from the latter is 
4‘46 inches long, 2*65 broad. 

Habits. We are indebted almost entirely to Mr. Hodgson’s re- 
searches for a knowledge of this animal’s habits. It Is more fru- 
givorous than the common palm-civet, but, like that species, feeds 
partly on animal, partly on vegetable food, and captures birds and 
small mammals. It lives and breeds in holes of trees, four young 
having been found on one occasion, and it inhabits mountain 
forests. In the Andaman Islands the smaller vanety is said to do 
much havoc amongst pine-apples. 

This iwecies appears to be easily tamed. A tame individual 
kept by Hodgson was “ very cleanly, and its body emitted no un- 
pleasant smetil, though, when it was irritated, it exhaled a most 
fetid stench, caused by the dischai^e of a thin yellow fluid .from 
four pores, two of which are placed on each side of the anal aper- 
ture,^ the orifleea, i^ short, of the anal glands. McMaster in his 
* Notes on Jmlpn,’ p. 37, relates how his servaiits and dogs were 
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baffled in their endeavour to capture an animal, which he auggests 
may have been '^his species, at Hussellkonda in the Northern Circars, 
by the ^singularly fetid fluid discharged by the creature. If is 
very possible, however, that the common palm-civet may have the 
same power as P. grayi of tnaking itself obnoxious. 

The tail was coiled, as it sometimes is in the common luditui 
palm-civet, in the original type o-f this species, a caged specimen. 

Nearly allied to P. urnyi is a still larger form, P. leticamystaa:^ 
reddish brown in colour, with the head, except on the muzzle, 
paler. This is found in Malacca and the Malay Archipelago, and 
may possibly occur in Tenassenm *. P. rttbidus, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. 
xxvii, p. 275, is probably a variety of the saiiirt species. 

Another form, considerably smaller than P. yrayi^ inhabits 
China, and was named P. Jarvata from the distinct heaid-markings. 
Both these species have the same prolonged bony palate as 1\ 
yrayi, and all three externally rc^semble each other by their con- 
spicuous white vibriss®. By Gray they were distinguished as a 
genus, which he called Pwjinna. 

The nature and aflinities of the animal called Paradoxurut 
Inniyer (As. Res. xix. p. 79) by Hodgson are obscure as its habitat. 
It is not quite certain that the only skin known, which is without a 
skull and in very indifferent condition, belongs to this genus ; and 
it is questionable whether this specimen was obtained within the 
limits accepted in the presc'iit work. The following brief descrip- 
tion may enable the form to be recognized if rediscovered. The 
fur consists of very thick woolly hair, without longer piles. The 
tail is thick at the ’base and tapers rapidly, it is but little more 
than half the length of the head and Irody. The soles of the feet 
are naked, but the toe-pads arecaliiiost surrounded by hair. There 
is a naked area in front of the anus. The colour is rather light 
rufescent brown (or gnwish fawn), the hair grey at the base, 
light brown towards the ti^js, no black tips anywhere ; the tail 
nearly the same colour throughout. The head has lost almost all 
its hairs. This skin Mas said to be from Tiiigri, Tibet, and 
evidently belonged to an animal inhabiting a cold climate (see 
V.Z.8. 1885, p. 807). 

Genus ABCTOOALE, Peters, 1804. 

All the teeth, except the canines, very small ; those in the molar 
series scarcely or not in contact. The upper sectorial much 
rounded, the inner lobe median in position, not anterior. Palate 
frequently convex longitudinally between the upper sectorial 
teeth, tlie posterior portion sloping upM^ard, and greatly pro- 
duced above the posterior nares, the sides of M'bich are arched 
towards each other ; mesopterygoid fossa excessively narrow, 
less than half the breadth of the p^ate hetM’een the upper sectorial 
teeth. No pterygoid fossa. 

* There whs ia 1877 a specimen in the Zbolorical Gardens, Calcutta, pre- 
sented by Mr. BiTers Thompson, and said to have been brought from the 
Karen Hills, Burma. 
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• There is no bald space in front of the scrotum or around the 
genital orifice ; hence it is probable that the prescrotal glands, if 
they exist, are ill-developed. The soles are naiked to a greater ex- 
tent than in ParadoxuruSj and the first^digit on both fore and bind 
feet is more remote from the others. In other respects the two 
genera are similar. 

66. Arctogale lencotia. The ermlUtoothed PalmrCivet, 

Paguma trivirgata, Qrayt ZtV Mam. B. M, 1843, p. 66 ; Cantor^ 
J, A. 8, B, XV, p. 201 (nec Pa^oxurus trivir^tus, Gray, 1832). 

Paradox unis leucotis, Blyth^ Ilw'ef. Cat. p. 60 (1861) ; id. J. A^8. B. 
xxvii, p. 274 ; M. Mam, Birds Burma^ p. 26. 

, Paradoxurus ureheusilis, SclaUr^ P. Z. 8. 1877, p. 681, pi. Ixxi, nec 
Viverra prenensilis, Blaim. 

Arctogale trivirgata, Oray^ P. Z. 8. 1864, p. 643>; Mivart, P. Z, 8. 
1882, p. 163, tigs. 8 & 9. 

Arctogale leucotis, W. BLmf. P. Z. 8. 1886, p. 780. 

Kyoung-na-^rwekrphyUf Arakan; Kyoung-mL-ya^ Tenasserim; Musdtig- 
dkar^ Malay. 



Fig, 80.— lencotia, (P. Z. S. 1877, pi. UudU) 


Tail about the same length as the head and body. Fur short, 
of uniform length, not harsh. 

Skull narrow and elongate. Postorbital processes long, zjrgo- 

i2 
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matic arches weak. The bony palate extends more than half an< 
inch behind the last upper molars. , 

Colour^ Fulvous grey (whity-brown) to dusky grey, or occasion- 
ally brown above, much pa|('r btdow. Fur in palo specimens some- 
times grey throughout ; in darker skins brown near the base, then 
grey, tipped on the back with dark brown or black. Along the 



Fig. 31. — Half cranium (A) and mandible (11) of ArctvgaU leucotUf nat. size. 
a, anterior pjjening of alispbenoid canal ; o, foramen ovale ; c, oarotid 
canal (compare fig. 15, p. 51, ante), (Mivart, P. Z. S. 1882.) 

back run three longitudinal dark bands, either continuous or broken 
into spots ; sometimes these bands are indistinct or wanting, but 
generally they are well marked. The head above, including the 
crown and ears, usually darker, often ashy or black ; a narrow 
white line generally runs down the middle of the forehead and nose, 
or part of the distance. In Burmese specimens the tips of the ears 
are often whitish. Whiskers dark brown. Sides of neck pale, like 
the lower parts. Feet and terminal portion of tail brown or black. 

Dimmsions. Head and body of a large male 26*5 inches, tail 27. 
Skull 4 inches in basal length, 2*3 in zygomatic breadth. 
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Distribution, This well-marked form is found east of the Bay of 
' Bengal, from Sylhet, and, according to Stemdale, A*ssap, through 
Arakan and Tenasscrim to Malacca, Sumatra, and Java. Said by 
Mason to be common in Tenasseritn. 

JIafnts, Nothing particular recorcied. When taken young 
A, kiicotis is easily domesticated. Tickell and,, probably, Mason 
mistook the Tenasscrim form of f*. hermaphrodiius for this species. 

The type of Blyth’s Paracloxurus leucotis^ that originally described 
by llorstield, is now in the British Museum, and is a young and 
pale specimen of the present form. 

UemiyaU hardwickei (Paradoxurus derhyimus), a Malayan animal 
allied to Paradoxurus^ and formerly referred to that genus, is dis- 
tinguished by having the soles of the feet naked to a much smaller 
extent, though more than in Viverra or Primiodon^ and by its den- 
tition. The coloration is very peculiar, pale brownish grey, with 
a variable number (usually 5 or 0) of broad, dark transverse bands 
on the back,* longitudinal stripes on the nape, and rings on the 
basal portion of the tail. This animal ranges from the Malay 
Peninsula to Borneo. 


Genus ABCTICTIS, Teminiiick, 1824, 

Syn. Ictides^ Valeiicieimes. 

Tail long and truly prehensile. Ears short, tufted. Feet 
thoroughly plantigrade, the whole hinder surface of tarsus and 



Fig. 32. — Skull of ArctictU bintufony, 

metatarsus being naked. C!aws short, half retractile, compressed, 
slightly curved. Fur coarse and long. Pupil vertical. Laim 
prescrotal glands opening into a deep fold. 
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Dentition: ,i. ? c. pm. m. four lower premolars 
sometimes »occur, and the last upper molar is often wanting. 
Canines large, compressed, very sharp behind, concave externally 
in front of posterior edge. ^Mplars small, rounded ; both they and 
the incisors are slightly separate from each other. 

Vertebrse: C. 7, D. KV-14, L. 6-7, 8. 3, C. 34. 

Only a single species is known. * A good account of the anatomy 
is given by Qarrod, P. Z. S. 1873, p. 196, and 1878, p. 142. 
Flower and Mivart have confirmed the view adopted by Blyth and 
Jerdon, that the genus is closely allied to Paraaooeurus. 

« 

^7 . Arctlctis binturoiig. The Bear-cat, or Binturong, 

Viverra ? Vinturong, Bajlee, Linn, Trane, xiii, p. 263. 

Arctictis biutarong, Temm, Mon. Mamm, ii. p. 308 ; Cantor, J, A, S, B, 
XV, p. 192 ; Blyth, Cat p. 49; Jerdon, Mam, p, 130; Bfyth, Mam, 
Birds Burma, p. 26. ‘ 

Young, Assamese; Myouh-kyd (Monkey-dger), Burmese; Untarong, 
Malay. 

Tail nearly as long as the head body, very thick at the base, 
clothed* with bristly, long, straggling hairs, longer than those of 
the body. Fur coarse and long, some piles longer than the rest of 
the fur, especially on the back. 

In the skull the bony palate runs back for a considerable distance 
above the posterior nares. No pterygoid fossa. 



Fig. 33 . — ArcHotie hinturong. 


Colour. Black, more or less grizzled on the head and outside of. 
the fore limbs, and sometimes throughout the body. Fur and under- 
fur either black throughout or brown at the base. On the head 
and outside of the fore limbs, and often on the back, there is a sub- 
terminal grey or rufous-grey ring on the longer hairs. La youiig 
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specimena there are long grey or rufous tips to the fur. The ears 
have a white border, but the tufts are black. 

' Dimenslom, Head and body 28 to 3:3 inches, tail 26 to 27. An 
adult female skull measures 4*95 inches 'in basal length, and 2*95 
in breadth across the zygomatic archest 
Distnhution, From Assam, throughout Arakan, Teoasserim, Siam, 
and the Malay Peninsula to Sumatra and Java. The reports of 
this animal’s occurrence in the Himalayas are of doubtful accoiasQr. 

Habits, Like the Paradoxuri^ Arctictis is omnivorous, living ou 
small mammals, birds, fishas, earthworms, insects, and fruits ; it is 
also nocturnal and arboreal, its power of climbing about trees being 
much aicf^d by its ^r^hensile tail. It is mther slow in its move- 
ments. Its ability to suspend itself by its tail has been questioned, 
but Blyth has shown (J. A. 8. B. xvi, p. 864) that the youiif at all 
events can support itself by the extremity of the tail alone. Blyth 
4ilso remarks that it is the only known placental mammal with a 
truly prehensile tail in the Old World. 

This species inhabits wild forests, and, owing to its nocturnal 
and retiring habits, is seldom seen ; it is said, however, to have a 
loud howl. It is naiurally fierce, but when taken young is easily 
tamed, and becomes very gex^ and playful. Of its breeding 
nothing appears t<»be known. > 

The only remaining member of the Vivernnee found in South- 
eastern Asia that requires notice here is Cyno(jaUd>imietti^ a re- 
markable aquatic type, somewhat resembling an otter in form. It 
is of a red-brown colour, \vith the feet webbed, and rather less naked 
beneath than in Paradavurus, and a short 4ail. The» teeth have 
long and sharp cusps, adapted for capturing fish, on which it lives. 
It is found in the Malay Peninsula A. S. B. x v, p. 203), Sumatra, 
and Borneo. 


Subfamily HBEPESTIN^E. 

Besides the characters already enumerated, most of the members 
of this subfamily present the peculiarity of the anus opening into 
a sac-like depression ; but this character is ill-marked or absent in 
some of the common Indian species. There are several genera in- 
cluded, but all except one ai'c peculiar to Africa or Madagascar. 
The only generic type within the Indian area is Herpestes, the 
various subdivisions, such as Urva^ Tceniogale^ <&c., raised to generic 
rank by Hodgson, Gray, and others, not being distinguished by 
characters of more than specific importance. 

Genus HEBFESTES, Illiger, 1811. 

Syn. Mangusta^ Olivier P; Ichneumon^ Lac^p. hsc L. ; Mnngos, Ogilby ; 
Urva^ Mesobenm, Hodgson; OsmetectUj Calogale^ GaUreUa^ Ca- 
IxctU^ Taniogaky Ongchogak, Gray. 

Body long and slender, limbs short, muzzle pointed. Ears very 
short and rounded. Tail, in most species, long and conical, being 
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generallj thick at the base, and covered with long hair. The feet 
are plantigrade, the extent to which the under surfaces of the' 
tarsus and carpus are naked vaiying in different species, extending 
in some to the heel in the hind feet, whilst in others the proximal 
portion of the tarsus is hairy below. The fur is coarse, and the 
longer hairs ringed or annulated, that is marked with alternating 
dark and pale spaces. Toes five on all feet. Mamma) usually 3 
pairs, but occasionally 2. In several species, and probably in all, 
there are anal glands. 

Dentition : i. c. p. m. Teeth of the molar series 
with strong, sharply-pointed cusps. Vertebra): C. 7, Dli».13, L. 7, 
S. 3,«C. 21-29. The bony orbits in the skull are, as a rule, com- 
])lete 4 n adults, in which there is a considerable contraction in the 




Fig. 34. — Skull of Herpesfes ntticvllis. 


breadth of the cranium behind the long postorhital processes. 
This is much less conspicuous in young skulls. The brain-case 
behind the postorhital process is very long, when compared with 
the muzzle. The bony palate is continued above the posterior 
nares for a long distance behind the molars ; the pterygoid bones 
are very short, and there is no true pterygoid fossa, the pterygoid 
process of the alisphenoid forming a short, broad fossa that termi- 
nates posteriorly just at the posterior opening of the alisphenoid 
canal, close to the anterior extremity of the pterygoid itself. 

Some of the species of this genus are African, one, IT. ichmurnon, 
extending to Spain ; others are Indian. The African have been 
recently revised by Mr. Oldfield Thomas (P. Z. S. 1882, p. 64) j the . 
Orientm by Dr. Anderson, in his * Anatomical and Zoological 
Researches.’ 1 entirely agree with the latter in his generic views ; 
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but 1 am induced to carry Ihe reduction of the number of species 
a little further tiiaOj^e does. 

The Mungooses are terrestrial animals, seeking their prey on the 
ground, and very rarely climbing trees. They are active, bold, and 
predaceous, and live on small animals, mammals, birds, and reptiles, 
insects and eggs, occasionally eating fruit. They are deadly 
enemies to snakes, as described under II, mungo. They live in 
holes in the ground, hollow trec^, and similar places. When anigry 
or excited, they erect their long iiairs, and especially those of the 
tail. 


Synopsis of Indian^ Ceyhmse^ and Burmese Sptdts. 

A, No neck-stripe lior black tail- tip. 
a, Fur close and short, longer hairs of back 
with 4 or 5 rin^s of colour : size small. 
a\ Tarsus and hind foot without claws, 

under 2 inches long H,auroptinf:tatuSfi^,\2{, 

h\ Tarsus and hind foo^. without claws, 

more than 2 inches II, binnanicus, p. 122. 

5. Fur longer, long hairs of back 'udth more 
than 5 rings ; ejze larger. 
a\ Naked sole extending to heel. Colour 

CTey or rufous ^ *//. mungo, p. 12.‘}. 

b', i^^ked sole ilbt extending to heel. ’ 

a", 8ize large ; tarsus and hind tc)Ot about 
8 inches. Colour dark brown griz- 
zled . . . 21. fuscuSf p. 127. 

b'\ Size smaller; tarsus and bind foot 
under 2*7 inches. Colour dark brown ^ 

or rufous if. fuivescefis, p, 127, 

11. A black tail-tip, no ]ieck-S< tripe 11. svmthi^ p. 126. 

C. A black tail-tip and black iieck-Svriiie .... 11, vitticolhs^ p, 128. 

1). No black tail-tip, a white neck-stripe H, urm, p. 120. 

58. Herpestes auropunctatus. The small Itidian Mungoose. 

Mangusta auropunctata, Hodgs. J. A. S. B, v, p. 285 (1886). 
llerpestes iiipalensis, Gray, CharleswortKs Mag. N. H, i, p. 578 
(1837) ; Jerdon, Mam. p. 180. 

Ilerpestes pallipes, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xiv, p. 340 (1845) ; xv, p. 169. 
Ilerpestes persicus. Gray, P. Z. S. 1864, p. 554 ; W. Blanf. P. Z, S. 

1874, p. 662 ; Anderson, An, Zool. Kef, p. 174. 

Ilerpestes auropunctatus, Anderson, ibid. p. 172. 

Mushri^Khmmna, l\?rsian ; NtU, Kashmir. 

Siae small. Fur short, even, close, moderately harsh, that of 
the ttil considerably longer than that of the body. Tail, without 
hairs at end, about three quarters the length of the head and body. 
Naked sole not extending to the heel. 

In the skull the pterygoid bones are not parallel, but diverge 
slightly behind. 

Colour, Varying from light grey to dusky brown, minutely 
speckled with white or yellow. Lower parts paler and more uni- 
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form, or in western varieHes white, and without any annulation 
on the hair. Dorsal fur brown at the base, then for some distance 
pale brownish grey or yellow, the longer hairs beyond this are 
blackish brown, then very pale brown or white, and, in some cases, 
tipped dark. Hairs ol* th€i tail with 5 to 7 alternations oE pale 
and dark. There is some difference in the extent to which the 
pale and dark rings are developed ; in very dark specimens the 
pale rings are greatly reduced in size and vice versd. 

DimeMioiis. Head and body 10 to 12 inches, tail, without hair 
at end, 7 to 10, tarsus aud hind foot without claws 1*7 to 1*9 ; 
weight of a large male 18 ounces. A male skull measures 2*3 
inches in basal length, 1*15 broad across zygomata. 

DUirihution. Throughout Northern India, 'being found in the 
lower Himalayas from 8ikhim to Kashmir, in the North-west Pro- 
vinces, Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, South Afghanistan, and Southern 
Persia. To the eastward coiuinon in Lower Bengal about Calcutta, 
and found at Miduapur, but not recorded further south in the 
Peninsula. This species is found at Chittagong, and ranges through 
Cachar and Assam to Upper Burma, where it was procured by 
Anderson at Bhamo. It has not been found jn Arakan, Pegu, or 
Tenasserim, but a single specimen, possibly imported, was obtained 
by Canter in the Malay Peninsula. This is pow in the British 
Museum, and is undistiuguishable from Indian specimens. 

Varieties. The Western form, found in Sind, Baluchistan, and 
Southern Persia, is very ^uch paler and greyer in colour than 
Bengal and Himalayan skins usually are, and was distinguished 
bv Blyth as //. pallipfis^ and by Qray subsequently as persieiis. 
This was formerly classed separately by Anderson and myself. As, 
however, every intermediate gradation in colour can be found, 1 
do not think the distinction can be maintained. The pterygoids in 
the skull of the pale-coloui*ed variety are closer together anteriorly, 
and diverge more behind ; but 1 can find no other difference, the 
di^repancies in breadth of the skull noticed by Anderson not 
being constant. 

Habits, Nothing particular appears to have been recorded about 
this form, which is an active, inquisitive little animal, frequently 
seen in the daytime about bushes, hedgerows, and cultivated fields. 
The habits, so far as known, resemble those of H, mungo. 


59. Herpestes birmaniens. The emaU Burmese Mungocee. 

Herpestes auropunctatus birmanicus, TkomM^A»M, N, H, ser. 5, xvil, 
p.84(1886); 188a,p.58. ^ 

Size larger than that of K, auropundatuSy which this species re- 
sembles in the short, even fur and in structure ^nerally. In the 
skull, ilte termination of the^ny palate above the posterior nares 
is concave, and the pterygoids do not diverge. 

Colour, Dark brown, minutely speckled with grey or yellowish 
grey throughout, lower parts very little paler than upper. Under- 
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fur dark brown at the base, then whitish, the longer hairs beyond 
'this on the back are*black, then comes a yellowish ring, andL the 
tip is black. The black tips are only found on the upper parts. 
On the tail-hairs the alternations of colour are tnore numerous. 

Dimenstonii, Skins measure : head and^body about or 15 inches, 
tail Mnth hair 9 or 10, tarsus and hind foot 2*2. No measurements 
of fresh specimens are available. ^ The skull of a male is 2*6 inches 
long to the back of the occipital' condyles, 1*32 broad across ttie 
zygomatic arches. 

Distribution, There are in the British Museum two specimens 
from Burma, one collected by Captain Wardlaw Bamsay, the other 
obtained by Mr. Oates in Pegu : a third specimen was collected by 
Mr. Hume in Manipur. I have also a skin from Cachar. ^This 
species probably replaces H. auropunctatus in Burma: and some of 
tnp other countries east of the Bay of Bengal. 


60. Herpestes mungo. The eominon Indian Mungoose. 

Viverra mungo, Gyiel. Syst Nat i, p. 84 (1788). 

Herpestes fr^erici, Deem, Diet Sc. Nat xxix, p. CO ri823). 

Herpestes malaccensis, Fischer^ Syn. Mam. p; 164 (1829) ; Blyth^ Cat 
p. 51 ; Jerdon^ Mam. 134. 

Mangusta (Herpestes) nyula, Hodgson^ J. A. 8. B. v, p. 236 (1836). 

Mangusta luun^s, Elliot Mad. Jottr. L. S. x, p. 102. ^ 

Heipestes pallidus, Wagner j Schreh. Sin^ffth. Supp. ii, p. 31 1 , pi. cxvi Q ; 
Anderson f An. 2ml. Bes. p. 181. 

Herpestes griseus, Kelaart Prod. p. 41 ; Blythe Cat. p. 51 ; Jerdon^ 
mam. p. 132 ; Stoliezka, J. A. S. B. xli/pt. 2, p. 227 ; Thomas^ 
P. Z. 8. 1886, p. 50, note ; nec Ichneumon griseus, Geoffr. 

Herpestes ferru^neus, W. Blanf. P. Z. 8. J874, p. 661, pL Ixxxi. 

Herpestes andersoni, Murray, Vertebrate Zoology of Sind, p. 34 (1884) , 

Herpestes mungo, W. Blanf. P. Z. 8. 1887, p. 631. 

Neioal, Netoala, Nyul, or Netoar, Dhor, Bam, H. ; Mangds, in the 
Deccan and Southern India; Bingmdaro, ^rambumbui, Ho Kol ; Xoral, 
Gond. ; Mungli, Can. ; Mangim, Yentawa, Tel. ; Kiri or Kiripilai, Tam. y 
Kiri, Mai. ; mugatea, Cing. 

Hair long and somewhat ragged. Tail, without hair, a little 
shorter than the head and body. Tarsus naked to the heel, the 
binder part of the naked sole narrow. 

In adult skulls the orbit is complete behind. The bony palate 
extends above the posterior nares to about half the distance between 
the last molars and the posterior end of the pterygoids. Ptery- 
goids parallel, not diveigent. 

Colour, Greyish brown, speckled with white or pale grey, some- 
time with a rorruginous tinge on the head and feet. A variety is 
ferrug^ons tbroil^hout. Lower ports paler. Underfur light 
brown, longer haus distinct in coldor mm the underfur, and 
marked by alternating rings of white or greyish white and 
brown, 4 or 6 of each m titehaini of tbabam. The dark and light 
rings are generally of nearly equal Im^h, but oeearionifly the piak 
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rings are longer than the dark. The tips are often rufous brown, 
daws dark brown. 

Dimeiisiom, Head and body 15 to 18 inches, tail 14 to 15 ; weight 
about 3 pounds. Males are considerably larger than females. A 
large skull, probably inalef is 3 inches in basal length, and 1*65 
in breadth across the zygomatic arches, whilst a small adult female 
skull, measures only 2*7 inches by 1*5. 

Distribution. Found throughout the i^eninsula of India, from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, and also in Ceylon. H. mungo ranges 
on the west to Hind and Afghanistan, and doubtless into Baluch- 
istan. I have a specimen of a peculiarly pale colour with very 
long hair from Hazdra, west of Kashmir, but this species is not 
known to be found on the Himalayas at any elevation further east, 
though common near the foot of the hills. It occurs throughout 
Bengal, and is said to be found in Assam ; but it has not beien 
observed in Burriia, and the single specimen obtained by Cantor in 
the Malay Peninsula may very probably have be^n imported, 
whilst the original derivation of Cuvier’s type of H. malaceemis 
from Malacca is very doubtful. 

Varieties. Blyth and Jerdon distinguished thb Bengal rac*e m 
I/, malaccensis. This is generally darker in colour, with the head 
and legi: more rufous, but some Bengal specimens are similar to 
those from Southern India, and there appears to be no constant' 
distinction, either in colour or size. A richly ferruginous form is 
found in Sind, besides the|iommon grey type, and is a well-marked 
variety. On account of tne coloration and some apparent differ- 
ences in the skull, 1 distinguished this as H, ferrugineus^ but the 
skull characters appear due to immaturity. A very large, old 
example of this ferruginous variety is the type of Mr. Murray’s 
//. andersoniy which he has very obligingly sent to me for com- 
parison. 

Habits. The common mungoose is found in hedgerow s, thickets, 
groves of trees, cultivated fields, banks of streams, and broken 
bushy ground, but not commonly in dense forest. It is often found 
about houses. It lives and breeds in holes dug by itself. Very 
little appears to be knowm of its breeding-habits. It is often seen 
in pairs ; the young are three or four in number, and are produced 
in the spring. 

The food of this animal is varied. It lives principally upon rats 
and mice, snakes and lizards, such birds as it can capture, eggs 
and insects, but it eats fiuit at times. The stomach of one killed 
near Secunderabad contained, according to McMaster, a quail, 
a small wasp’s nest, a lizard {Calotes versicolor) ^ a number of 
insects, and part of a custard apple. The mungoose is sanguinary 
and destructive, and when it gains access to tan^p rabbits, poultry, 
or pigeons, it, Jerdon says, commits great havoc, sucking the 
blo^ only of several.” He adds, I have often seen it m^e a 
dash into a verandah where some cages of mynahs, parrakeets, 
were daily placed, and endeavour to tear them from their cages.’’ 

The mungoose is easily tamed and becomes thoroughly domesti- 
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. cafed, very much attached to its owner, intelligent and amusing. 
An excellent account is given by Stemdale (Nat. Hist. Ind. Mam. 
p. 223) of one that he had tame, and that died of grief when 
separated for a time from its master. The itinerant showmen, 
who are common throughout India, are frequently accompanied 
by a tame mungoose, and most of the fights between these animals 
and snakes that are witnessed by Europeans are waged by sufch 
tame individuals. As is so commonly the case, a tame mungoose 
will doubtless attack a much more formidable opponent than a 
wild one would. Sterndale's mungoose once attacked a greyhound, 
and mortally injured a male bustard, Eupodotis edwardsi^ a bird 
about six times the weight of its assailant. • 

Much has been written about the combats between this animal 
and venomous snakes, and about the immunity of the mungoose from 
the effects of the serpent’s bite. The prevalent lielief throughout 
oriental countries is, that the mungoose, when bitten, seeks for an 
antidote, a herb or a root known in India as manfjimvaih It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the story is destitute of foundation. 
There is, however, another view supported by some evidence, that 
the mungoose is les^susceptible to snake-poison than other animals. 
The mungoose is not always willing to attack, though at other 
^ times he is ready enough to fight. I have not seen many combats, 
*^but so far as 1 can judge from the few I have witnessed, Jerdoii 
and Stemdale are correct in their view that the mungoose usually 
escapes being bitten by his wonderfiff activity. He api>ears to 
wait until the snake makes a dart at him, and then suddenly 
pounces on the reptile’s head, and crunched it to pieces. I have 
seen a mungoose eat up <ho head and poison-glands of a large 
cobra, so the poison must be hanniess to the mucous membrane of 
the former animal. When excited, the mungoose erects its long 
stiff hair, and it must be very difficult for a snake to drive its 
fangs through this, and through the thick skin which all kinds of 
Herpestes possess. In all probability a mungoose is very rarely 
scratched W the fangs, and, if he is, very little poison can be 
injected. It has been repeatedly proved by experiment that a 
mungoose can be killed, like any other animal, if properly bitten by 
a venomous snake, though even in this case the effects appear to be 
produced after a longer period than with other mammals of the 
same size. 

The mungoose is an excellent ratter, soon clearing a liouse of 
rats and mice. A tame individual in London is said to have killed, 
on one occasion, a dozen full-gro^in rats in less than a minute and 
a half. Within the last fifteen years the introduction of if. mungo 
into Jamaica is said to have resulted in a saving of from .£100,000 
to £150,000 annually, owing to the decreased number of the rats 
which destroy the su^r-canes (P. Z. S. 1882, p. 712). 

The ciy^ of this mungoose, according to Sterndale, is a grating 
mew, varied occasionally by a little querulous yelp, which seems to 
be given in an interrogative mood, when the animal is searching 
for anything ; when angry it growls most audibly for so small a 
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beast, and the growling is generally accompanied by a bristling 
of the hair, esp^ially of the tail. It is cleanly in its habits, ai^, 
after feeding, picks its teeth with its claws, a habit that has been 
noticed by more than one oj)server. 

The name H. griseus^ adopted by many authors for this species, 
is taken from GeotProy’s Ichneumon griseus^ which does not, 1 think, 
belong to the Indian animal at all ; whilst Gmeliu’s name, derived 
from the Mungos or Viverra mungoe of Kaenipfer fttid Linnaeus, 
clearly by its name and description was intended for the common 
Indian mungoose, and has priority by more than twenty years. 

• 

61. Eerpestea smithi. The %uddy Mungooee. 

llerpestes smithii, Grag^ CharleexcoMa Mag, Nat. Hist, i, p. 678 
(1837) ; id. P. Z. S. It^l, p. 131, pL xxx ; lilgthf Cat. p. 60 ; Jetdon, 
Mam. p. 135; Anderson^ An. Zool. Mes. p. 170. 

Ilei-pestes thysaiiurua, Wagner y Munch. Gel. Anz. ix, p. 440 (1830) ; 
Schreb. Sdugeth. Supp. ii, p. 301. 

Crcssarchus rubigiuosua, Wagyier^ Schreb. Sdugeth, Supp, ii. p. 329. 

llerpestes ellioti, Blythy J. A. S. B, xx, p. 102. 

llerpestes rubigiiiusus, Kelaariy Bf'od. p. 43. 

llerpestes jerdoaii and Calictis smithii, Grapy P. Z. 8. 1864, pp. 650, 
605. 

llerpestes ^onticolus, Jerdon, Mam. p. 135. 

Kwida yentava, Tel. ; ErimorMri-inlaiy Tam . ; HitOy Cing. 

Fur long, harsh, and rather ragged. Tail nearly as long as the 
head and body, or, iuc^uding the terminal hair, longer. N^ed sole 
beneath tarsus extending nearly to the heel but not quite. 

Skull differing but little from /that of H. mungo, except that the 
me 80 ])tei 7 goid fossa is narrower, and the pterygoids diverge 
slightly l^hind. The teeth ai*e a little larger. 

CoUnr. Varying from light brownish grey speckled with white 
as in H, mungo, t o rufous or iron grey, a mixture of black, ferru- 
ginous red, and white. The terminal portion of the tail, 3 or 4 
inches long, jet-black, passing into ferruginous proximally, re- 
mainder of the tail concolorous with the body. Feet generally 
darker, rufous brown or blackish. Lower parts sometimes paler 
than back. Underfur grey to greyish brown, longer hairs with 
alternations of white and dark brown or black, usually four rings of 
each ; tip from light brown to deep ferruginous, almost blood-red. 

Dimensions. Head and body atout 20 inches, tail 19. Some 
measurements are smaller. A male skull measures 3 inches in 
basal length, and 1*7 broad across the zygomatic arches. 

Distribution. This species has a wide range in India, being 
found throughout the peninsula and Cevlon. Jerdon obt^ned it 
near Madras, near Nellore, and at the foot of the Nilgiris ; Col. 
McMoster at Qawilgurh, Berar. Mr. Ball found it in Singh- 
bhoom ; I procured what 1 believe was this species in the Bdjpipla 
hills east of Surat ; there is a skin in Mr. Hume’s collection rrom 
Sambhur in Bdjputana ; and the type of H. thysanurus, which is 
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probably tbe same, was a Kashmir specimen. This form has not, 
however, been met with in the North-west Provinces or !l^ngal. 

Varieties, The type of If, smithi is a very rufous skin, whilst 
that of //. jerdoni is almost as grey a^ U, muingo. But there is 
much variation, and in this as in other species the amount of 
rufous coloration is evidently very variable. The skulls are 
precisely similar. The measurtments also show a reniarkalfle 
variation, and- it is just possible that a larger and a smaller form 
are confounded. 

Habits, Very little has been recorded. The ruddy mungoose is 
chiefly found in thick forests. 

62. Herpestes fbscus. The Nihjiri hrown Mungoose, 

llerpestes fuscus, Waterhouse^ P, Z, S, 18^38, p. 55 ; Jerdon^ Mam, 
p. 156 ) Anderson, An, ZooL Res, p. 184, pi. viii, figs. 1, 2 (skull). 

Size large. Tail a little shorter than the head and body. • Hair 
on the tan longer than on the body. Pur long, not very harsh ; 
uuderfur dense, long and woolly. Naked sole not extending to 
the heel. • 

In the only skull examined the orbit is nearly perfect. The 
pterygoid bones are parallel and peculiarly everted, being convex 
inside and concave externally. The second and third upper pre- 
inolars with distinct anterior cusps. Last lower molar with three 
anterior cusps instead of two. 

Cohar, Blackish browm, minutely speckled with yellow or brown- 
ish white. Tail rather darker. Peet very dark. Underfur hair- 
brown, longer hairs with aPernating rings of blackish brown and 
yellow or yellowish w^hite, three ^r four of each, the dark rings 
much longer than the light. 

Dimensions, Head and body 18 inches, tail with the hair at end 
17; basal length of skull 3*2, zygomatic breadth 1*95. 

Distribution, The Nilgiri and Travancore hills, and probably 
some other hill-ranges of Southern India. Anderson adds Ceylon, 
but without giving any authority, and 1 feel doubtful whether 
If,fuscus is found there, for it appears to be replaced by H.fulvescens, 

Habits, Very little is known of this fine mungoose except that it 
inhabits the dense woods upon the Nilgiri hills, where it was 
obtained by Jerdon. It was procured in Travancore by Mr. 
Baker (J. A. S. B. xxviii, p. 283). 

63, Herpestes fUvescens. The CeyUn brown Mungoose, 

Herpostes fulvescens, Kelaart, J, A, 8, B, xx, p. 162 (1851), xxi, 
p. 348 ; id. Cat, p. 52. 

Herpestes flavidens, Kelaart, J, A, 8. B, xx, p. 184 ; id. Prod, p. 44. 

Cy metis maccarthiae. Oray, P, Z, 8, 1851, p. 131, pi. xxxi. 

Onychogale maccartaise, Uray, P, Z, 8, 1864, p. 570. 

Herpestes luaccarthiss, Anderson, An, Zool, Bes, p. 178. 

Hlr^stes ceylanicus, H, NeviU, Tapi'obanian, i, p. 62. 

Bam-mugatea, Cing. 
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Size of a small H, miinifo. Naked sole not extending to the. 
heel. Tail without the hair at the end about three quarters the 
length of the head and body. Fur less hai*sh than in most species 
of the genus, long, with^a thick woolly underfur; hair of tail 
but little longer than that of body. 

In the skull the orbit is imperfect (apparently from immaturity, 
however), and the pterygoid bones parallel. 

Colour, Normally dark brown speckled with dull yellow, but 
some specimens are paler. Lower parts nearly as dark as upper ; 
feet dusky. Tail the same colour as the body. Underfur brownish 
grey, darker near the body, the longer hairs of the back with 
alternating rings of pale brownish yellow and dark brown, three 
or four of each, the basal and terminal rings pale. Claw^s brown. 

Dimensions*. Head and body 16^ inches, tail 12|. The skull 
measures 2'7 inches in basal length, and 1*45 in zygomatic breadth. 

Distribution. Peculiar to Ceylon. Kelaart’s specimens w^ere from 
the hHl-region to the south ; GrayV type was said to be from 
Jaffna, but had evidently been kept in confinement. 

Kelaart’s two names fulvescens and Jlnvidens were published in 
a paper read before the Asiatic Society of Bengal, March 5th, 
1851 (J. A. S. B. XX, p. 287). The former occurs first, and is in 
every \fay preferable. Gray’s name maccarthup was given in a 
paper read before the Zoological Society of London, May 13, 1851. 
It is clear that Kelaart’s name is the earlier. Gray at first referred 
the Impedes to Cynietis, a South-Afrkan genus of Het^esHnee with 
but four toes on each hind foot, and subsequently made //. maccurthup 
into a special genus Onycboyale^ apparently on account of its long 
fore claws, a character which, as Anderson has pointed out, was 
entirely due to the type having {^.n kept in confinement. 

Some skins are paler and more rufous than others, and one in 
the British Museum is pale sandy. The normal colour is very 
dmilar to that of If. javanicus^ which may be distinguished by its 
shorter tail. H. fulvescens is closely allied to H. fuscus, which it 
appears to j*epreseTit in Ceylon, and from w'hich it is chiefly 
distinguished by its much smaller size. 

64. Herpestes vitticollis. The stripe-neched Mungoose. 

Ilerpestes vitticollis, Bennett, P. Z. S. 1885, p. 67 ; KelaaH, Prod. 
p. 42 ; Jerdon, Mam. p. 187 ; Anderson, An. Zool, JRes. p. 188, 
pi. ix, figs. 3, 4 (skull). • 

Mangusta vitticollis, Mad. Jour, L. S. x, p. 103, with coloured 

plate. 

Loko-mugatea, Cingalese. 

This is the laigest species found in Asia. Tail, including the 
long hair at the end, about three quarters the length of the head 
and body, without the terminal hair about three fifths. The fur long 
and harsh, that on the tail longest. Hole of the hind foot naked to 
the heel. ^ 

In the skull the bony palate runs far back, considerably more 
than half the distance between the posterior upper molars and the 
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end of the pterygoids, which diverge slightly. Teeth large, the 
hindmost upper and lower molars broader in proportion than in 
any other Indian species. 

Colour, Varying from grizzled dusky iron-grey to rich unspeckled 
ferruginous or chestnut-red, the red colcAir being frequently confined 
to the hinder part of the body and tail, the head always iron-grey 
abovp. A black band down each side of the neck from behind the 
ear to the shoulder, with a paler or more rufous area above and 
below the band. Legs and feet unsj^eckled dark brown or black, 
and a long black tip to the tail. Fur brown at the base, the longer 
hairs with alternating rings of pale yellowish grey and black, 3 oi* 
4 of each, the dark rings the longer, or there are one or two rings of 
each colour near the base of the hairs and all the terminal portion 
is ferruginous. < 

Dimension. Head and body 21 inches ; tail without hair at end 
about 13, with it 15 ; weight 6 lb. 10 oz. Basai length of skull 
3*7 inches, zygomatic breadth 2*2. 

Uistrihution, The hills near the west coast of India, from near 
Bombay to Cape Comorin, and Ceylon. Ceylon specimens appear 
more rufous than Indian. 

Ilahits, But little known. Jerdoh remarks that from its size, 
this species must be very destructive to game and the smaller 
quadrupeds. It is often seen on the Nilgiris, and appears abroad at 
^l hours in the day, according to McMaster, who (mce observed 
a pair evidently hunting on scent, which they followed to earth, and 
they then began to burrow. Suddenly they, started off at full pwfe in 
pursuit of something, probably, McMaster suggests, a hare, whicli 
had bolted from another opening of the burrow. 

c 

65. Herpestes urva. The crah-eaping Mmyjoose, 

Gulo urva, Hodgson, J, A, JS, B. v, p. 238 (1836). 

Urva cancrivora, Hodgs. J, A, S,B,\iy pp. 661, 604 ; Jerdon, Mam, 
p. 138. 

Mesobema cancrivora, Hodgs, J. A, S, B, x, p. 910 ; Calc, Journ. 
N. IL ii. p. 214. 

Herpestes urva, Anderson, An, Zool. Bes, p. l89, pi. ix, figs. 5, 6, skull. 

Arm, Nepalese. 

Size large, approaching that of IL vitticollis. Form more robust 
than in most species of the genus. Tail about two thirds the 
length of the head and body. Fur of body and tail very long, 
coarse and ragged, underfur woolly. Naked sole of hind foot only 
extending about two thirds the distance to the heel. Maromm 6, 
ventred. Two anal glands, one on each side, with external 
orifices. 

In the skull the orbit is probably complete in old specimens. 
The termination of the bony palate above the posterior nares is 
CQncave. 

Colour, Dusky iron-grejr, or blackish with a greyish surface 
caused by the long whitish tips to the hairs. A well-marked 

K 
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narrow white stripe runs along each side of the neck from thexingle 
of the mouth to the shoulder. Head dark brown, speckled with ' 
white ; legs and feet the same, but without any white, the feet often 
bhek. The woolly undorfur dark brown at the base, then pale 
brownish yellow, the longer liairs brown close to the skin, then 
light brown or yellowish brown like the underfur for a considerable 
lenglji, next black, also for a loug distance, and whitish at the 
tips. 



Kg. 35 . — Herpestes urva. 


Dimensions, Head and body 18 to 2^ inches ; tail without the 
hair at the end 11 to 12 ; weight (of a small specimen apparently) 
4 pounds. A skull measures 3*3 inches in basal length and 2 in 
zygomatic breadth. 

DistrihiUion, The south-eastern Himalayas at low elevations, 
Assam, Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, and Southern China. 

Habits, The heavy form of this mungooso is probably connected 
with somewhat different habits from those of the typical species, 
such as II, muiifjo. According to Hodgson //. urva is somewhat 
aquatic, and lives chiefly on frogs and crabs, which abound in 
the Himalayan and Burmese streams. Like other specie^ it lives 
in holes in the ground. 

The anal glands are about the size of a cherry, and the .lywal 
has the power of squirting out a foetid fluid from them backlP^^ 
with gr^t force. A description of these glands has bj^n gigen by 
Dr. Campbell (.1. A. S. B. vi, p. 565). 

^o more sjK^cies of the genus, IT,javanicua and H. 
both of laige size, are found in the Malay Penineiula i^iid in some 6f 
the islands ; whilst a third form, //. semitiyrquaiusy is,,j^u]ier to. 
Borneo. Some other Malay species have been described, but apuejur 
doubtfidly. distinct. 
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Family HYiENID^E. 

The last family of the jElnroidea that is found in the Indian 
area is represented by a single specie*}, the common striped hyijna. 
But two other species exist, both African. All resemble dogs 
more than cats, but are more nearly related to the Viverrldce^ and 
especially to the llerpestiue subfamily, than to either Felidos or 
Canidee, ^ 

The head in hyanias is large and slightly elongated, th^ tail 
moderate, limbs rather long ; the hallux and pollex are wanting, 
the tarsus and metatarsus entirely hairy. The feet hiive a median 
or plautar pad and one to each digit. The animal^ is truly digit i- 
grade. The claws are but slightly curved, strong, blunt, and non- 
retractile.^ 

The skull is remarkable for the great development of the sagittal 
crest, serving for the attachment of the powerful temporal muscles. 
The zygomatic arehes*are very strong. The auditory bulla is in- 
flated but not divided ; the paroccipftal process distinct ; there is 
neither alispbenoid canal nor pterygoid fossa. The palate extends 
back but a short distance behind the posterior molars. The teeth 
are well developed, the upper sectorial being particularly large. 

By most naturalists all living byjcnas have been classed as^no 
genus, but some writers of late have distinguished the African 
spotted hysona as Crocutay on account of its having much smaller 
upper trfie molars with but i>ne or two roots, less developed lower 
true molars, no mane, and some remarkable peculiarities about the 
female genital organs (Watson, P. Z. S. 187*7, p. 309, 1881, p. 510 ; 
and Mivart, ibid, 1882, p. 198). 


Genus HTJENA, Brisson, 1756. 

Dentition ; i. c. pm. m. The outer incisors 

much larger than the inner, canines and premolars large. Upper 
sectorial teeth very large, formed of a distinctly trilobed blade and 
a moderately developed inner tubercle at the anterior extremity of 
the tooth. Upper molar small and placed transversely close to 
the hinder edge of the sectorial, as in cats. Lower sectorial con- 
sisting of but little more than the bilobed blade. Vertebra) : 0. 7, 
D. 15, ii. 6, S. 4, C. 19. 

The anatomy of the hyceiia has been described by Daubenton in 
Busoni’s * Histoiro Naturelle,’ vol. ix, p. 280. 

Fossil species are numerous, and no less than five have been 
recognized in the Siwalik beds of the Punjab, besides one species 
of ian allied genus, called Lepihyama by Lydekker. Eemains of 
African H* erocuta have been found in caves near Kamul, 
ijdadras. 

k2 
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Fiir. - Skull of Uytena striata. (Guido to llie fSalleries of Muininaliu, 
British Museum.) 

«. 

i 50 , Hysena striata. The $tn2ml Hyaena, 

Ilytoiia striata, Zimm, Geoy. Gesch. ii, p. 250 (1780) ; Blyth, Cat, 
p. 44 ; Jardohy Mam. p. 118. 

Lakar hayha, Lakanbayh or Lakra^ Jhirak^ Jlomlar, Harvar/hf Taras, 
* II. ill various (li.strict.? ; Taras also Main* and Siudhi; Sindlr ; 

llalurlii; (hnul; Jluhar kula, \lo\^u\\ IJerko Tud,VaAmm\ 

of Jlajinolial; Dhvpre, Korku; Kirha and Kutdeirba, Can.; Uihmd 
ffthiduj Kvrna yundu, Tol. ; kalathai-korachi, Tam. 

Tail about three sevenths the length of the body, and clothed 
with long hair. Hair of the median line on the neck and back 
long, forming a crest or mane. The hind legs considerably bent 
and shorter than the fore, the hind feet much smaller thau the 
fore feet. A large post-anal glandular pouch receiving the secre- 
tions of the large anal scent-glands. 

The upper true molar with thi*ee roots ; lower true molar with.an 
inner tubercle and a well-developed talon or heel. 

Colour, Dirty grey, with narixiw transverse tawny or blackish 
stripes on the body and legs. ^ 

IHnmmom, Head and body feet, tail with hair 1 Skull 
8*5 inches in basal length, 0*4 broad across zygomatic arches. 
Weight of an adult 74 lbs. 

Distrihution, Throughout the Peninsula of India, rare in forests, 
abundant in hilly open country. It is very common throughout 
Central and North-western India, and extends through l^uth- 
westem Asia to Northern Africa. It has not been recorded f|Dni 
Ceylon or east of the Bay of Bengal, and is rare in Lower 
Bengal. * 
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Halits, Tlie hj(cna is most, common in the drier parts of India, 
and its chief haunts are rocky hills and deep ravines. I have on 
several occasions turned hyajiias out of grass or bushes, and Jerdon 
notices having met with somc3 in sn^ar-cane fields ; but as a rule 
this animal remains in the daytime lii caves amongst rocks, or in 
holes, dug by itself, in the sides of hills or of ravines. 

It is a nocturnal animal, and. although an occasional individual 
may bo met with returning to its den in the early morniiig, its 
rambles are usually commenced after sunset and ended before sun- 
rise. During the night it roams far and wide, and no tracks of 
wild animals are more common, in the countries where it is found, 
than its iinmistaka],)le footprints, very like a dogs in shape, but 
with the marks of the hind feet conspicuously smaller than those 
of tho fore feet. Unlike the spotted hymna, the striped species 
ap])ear8 to be solitary in its habits, and it is rare to meet with more 
than two together. 

The principal food of the hyjcna cojisists of the carca.scs of 
animals that have died of disease or l)eon killed by beasts of prey, 
and very often it carries off portions of tho body to its den. 1 
once shot one thafr was carrying away the hind leg of a nilgai. 
T^ho powerful jaws and large teeth are admirably adapted for 
crushing bones, which are consumed by hytenas, after the flesh has 
been picked off by vultures and jackals. Occasionally sheep or 
goats, and more often dogs, are carried off by hyanias* and the latter 
at all events are often taken alive to tho aniinars den. Jerdon 
relates an instance in w Inch a small dog belonging to an ofticer at 
Duruoh was carried away, but procured ali\'b the next day from a 
cave by some sepoys, w ho killed the hyicna. Fragments of bones 
are often found around a hya^iia’s'^retreat, together with the peculiar 
dung of the animal, which dries into hard w-hite balls, known as 
alia (jrcpca^ cliuifly composed of fragments of bone, and so in- 
destructible that they have been found fossilized in caves that had 
been tenanted by extinct forms of these animals. 

The hyasiia is universally despised for its cowardice ; despite its 
powerful teeth, it rarely attemps to defend itself. It is occasion- 
ally ridden down and speared, but unless the ground is peculiarly 
favourable for horses, it will give a good run before being killed, 
not on account of its speed, for it is easily caught by a good horse, 
but from the way it turns and doubles. As a rule, it shows no 
tight w'hen brought to bay. McMaster, in his excellent Notes, 
relates an instance in%hich a hyama, after being slightly wounded 
by a spear, was pursued by a game old Arab horse who had lost 
his rider, and who attempted to seize thehyama with his teeth and 
to strike him with liis fore foot, an attack that the hunted animal 
only acknowledged by tucking its tail tightly between its legs. 

The cry of the striped hy.Tiia is much less frequently heard than 
that of the spotted species in the countries inhabited by each 
]^spectively, nor are their calls the same, though there is some 
similarity between them, and both are peculiarly loud and dis- 
agreeable. 
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llyronas are easily tamed if captured young, and become very 
docile and greatly attached to their masters. 

The number of young in a litter is, 1 believe, 3 or 4, but about 
all points connected with the breeding moi*e information is required. 
The ])eriod of gestation does not appear to have been observed. 


CTNOIDEA. 

lainily CANIDS.- 

The Opnoiiua, consisting of a single family, CanidiP, in which 
are included dogs, wolves, jackals, and foxes, form a group of 
Carnivores as easily recognized and as distinct as the Felidm, 

The head throughout the family is elongate, tail moderate, limbs 
fairly developed, and the feet truly digitigrade, with the pads 
similar in number and form to those in cats and hymiias. The 
print of a canine foot is very similar in slmpe \o that of a hymna’s, 
both differs from a cat’s m having the two middle toe-pads at a 
greater distance in advance of the other two, and in the whole foot 
beiug much longer in proportion to its breadth. Throughout the 
Canidtv there are four toes on the hind foot, except in some cases 
of domestic dogs, which have five, and all, except the African genus 
Li/caon^ have five toi^s on the fore feet, the pollex being much 
shorter than the othe?- digifs and not reaching the ground. The 
claws are blunt, nearly straight, and iioii-retractile. 

In the skull the muzzle is much lengthened, the postorbital 
processes are short, the auditory biilhe inflate^ but not divided into 
two by septa ; a paroccipital process is attached to the hinder part 
of each bulla, but projects behind. There is an alispheuoid canal, 
but only a rudimentary pterygoid fossa. 

There are always four premolars on each side of each jaw. The 
upper sectorial consists of a stout blade, of w hich the anterior cusp 
is large, conical, and pointed backwards ; the posterior cusp is in 
the form of a compressed ridge ; the inner lobe is very small and 
placed quite at the fore part of the tooth. The first upper molar 
IS large, and much broader than long, its outer border bicuspid ; 
the second molar is of the same slm[>o but smaller. The low'er 
sectorial is a very large tooth, with a Bfrd% compressed bilobed 
blade, the hinder lobe the larger and more pointed, a small but 
distinct inner tubercle inside tlie posterior lobe of the blade, and a 
broad low tuberculated hcjel. The second lower molar is less than 
half the size of the first or sectorial; the third lower molar, when 
present, is quite small. 

Clavicles exist but are rudimentary. The vertebral formula is 
C. 7, D. 13, L. 7, S. 3, C. 17-22. 

The family has on almost world-wi^ distribution, and all the 
forms are so closely similar in all esMntial structural characters 
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that generic distinctionB are founded on characters of less struc- 
tural importance than in most families of Mammalia. For an 
account of the cranial and dental characters see Huxley, P. Z. S. 
1880, p. 238. 

The Canidas are mostly carnivorous. ' Many are predatory, and 
several hunt in troops. Home feed on carrion, on insects, or, in 
part, on fruit. All have a very acute sense of smell, and both 
sight and hearing are highly developed. 

Three Indian genera are recognized, and may be thus distin- 
guished : 

A. A frontal sinus present; postorbital procc^ss smooth and 

convex abo\c ; tail, incluaing hair at end (in all Indian 
forms), less than half tlie Icmgth of the head and body. 

a. Seven teeth in lower molar series Cams. 

b. Six teeth in lower molar stjries Cyon. 

B. No frontal sinus, postorbital process concave above ; tail 

more than half the length of the head and body Vulpks. 

Many fossil Canines arc known. *ln the Siwalik beds of the 
Punjab a wolf, Canis cautleyu and a fox, Vulpes ciirvipalaUus^ have 
been found, and aisd a species of the extinct genus Amphicyon, 
which was in some respects intermediate between dogs and bears. 

Genus CANIS, Linn. (1766). 

Syn. Lupus, Saccalius, Oxygons, Ham. Smith. 

in this genus are comprised the wild wclves and jackals and 
domestic dogs, the latter being apparently the descendants of 
several different wild forms, ainorgst which the common wolf and 
the common jackal are two of the principal. 

The. dentition is i. g, c. pm. m. The teeth are 

powerful. The toil in all wild species forms a moderate brush, tlie 
hair being longer than on the body. The pupil is round. There 
ale generally 10, more rarely 8, mammoe. 

Synojpsis of Indian, Ceylonese, qwl Burmese Bpeeies, 

A. Head and body about 3 feet 6 inches long ; much 

woolly underfiir C\ lupus, p. 135. 

B. Head and body about 3 feet long ; little or no woolly 

underfur C. pallipes, p. 137. 

C. Head and body 2 feet to 2 foot 6 inches long .... C, aureus, p. 140. 

67. Canis lupus. The Wolf. 

Canis lupus, L, Syst. Nat ed. xii, i, p. 58 (1706) ; Hutton, J, A, S, B. 

xiv, p. il46; Scully, P. Z. S, l^fel, p. 201. 

Lupus laniger, Hodus, Calc, Joum, N H vii, p. 474 ; Jlorsfiold, A. M, 
N. H ser. 2, xvi, p. 107 (1835) ; Blyth, J. A. S. B. xvi, pt, 2, p. 1 170. 
Canis chanco, Oray, P. Z. S, If^, p. 94. 

Canis niger, Sciuter, P, j(. S, 1874, p. 654, pi. Ixxviii. 
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GiUy, Pervitin ; Gih*kf Biilucli. ; Xharmd, IMiiii ; JRdtnakun, Kash- 
mir ; ChdnffUf Tibetan. 

Size large. Tail with hair considorably less than half the length 
of the head and body, without hair about one third. Fur long and 
thick, with woolly uuderfiir. 

Colour, On the upper parts and the outside of the limbs rufous 
or yellowish grey, much mixed *.nth black in some skins, lower 
parts whitish. Uudorfur on back pale slaty or light brown with 
coarse whitish hairs intermixed, longer hairs light brown tipped 
with black ; sometimes beyond the black there is a white termina- 
tion. The tail is often tipped witli black. Some individuals are 
iniiclr paler than others, some are quite black.* 

Dimensions. Head and body 3 fet^t 6 inches to 3 feet 9 inches, 
tail without Iiair 15 to 16 inches, with hair 18 or 19, hind foot 
from heel 9, ear outside 4*5 ; height 2 feet 4 inches. A large skull 
measures 8*7 inches long in basal length, 5*5 brot^ across the 
zygomatic arches ; a smaller.but fully adult skull is 8 inches long, 
4*8 broad. 

Dislribiition. Throughout the Palmaretic region, extending into 
Baluchistan, and Western .Sind (where a specimen has bt)en obtained 
by Mr. ^ Murray), and probably into the Northern Punjab, as a 
skull from the Salt Range, collected by Mr. Theobald and now in 
the*British JV^useuin, appears to belong to this and not to the next 
species. The common wolf, if, as 1 believe, 0, laniyer is identical, 
inhabits all countries north of the Himalayan range. 

Varieties, The Sind, Baluchistan, and Gilgit animals appear un- 
distinguishable from European wolves. The variety found in Til)et 
and Ladiik is, however, very pale-col^/ured, with woolly fur, and 
has generally l)een distinguished^as C. hniyer, I thought at one 
lime that the dentition was different, the upper sectorial in C, latii- 
yer being generally shorter than the two upper true molars* taken 
together, whilst the reverse was believed to be thg case in C, Inym 
(P. A. 8. B. 1877, p. 116) ; but Huxley in his paper already quoted 
(p. 279) has shown that the teeth of both European and Tibetan 
wolves vary in this respect, and the difference in the fur appears 
due to climate. The craiiial distinctions mentioned by Blyth 
( J. A. 8. B. xxiii, p. 733) are probably caused by age. The black 
Tibetan wolf, classed apart by some, is evidently a variety similar 
to the black European wolf that was called Cams lycaon by 
Schreber. ^ 

llahits. The common wolf plays as large a part in story and 
myth amongst European nations as the tiger does in India. The 
wolfs habits are w’ell known, though, as in the case of the great 
feline beasts of prey, the terror inspired by him has invested him, 
in popular lore, with many imaginary attributes. 

Wolves are found both in open country and forests. As a rule 
they occur solitary or in pairs, but at times, and especially in the 
winter, they associate in 2 )acks, sometimes of largo numbers. They 
live upon any mammals or birds that thpy can kill ; they carry off 
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children) sheep, and goats, and when pressed by hunger attack 
men. Horses and cattle arc only killed when several wolves com- 
biiie. Carrion is readily eaten by these animals, and in case of 
need they are said to feed upon vegetable substances, such as buds 
of trees, lichens, and moss. 

Although wolves prey to a considerable extent by night, they 
are by no means exclusively nocturnal in their habits. Their'* 
principal cry is a loud howl, which serves as a call. 

The pairing-time is from December to April, the period of ges- 
tation 63 days, so that the young, varying in number from four to 
nine, are born in the spring or early summer. Wolves breed in 
thickets or in holes in the ground. The whelps are not full-grown 
and capable of propagating until the third year after their oirth. 
The duration of life is from 12 to 15 years. Youjg wolves are 
easily tamed. 


68. Canis pallipes. The hvAian Wolf, 

Canis pallipes, Sykes^ P. Z. S, 1831, p. 101 ; Blythy Cat p. 39 ; 
JerdoTiy Mam, p. 130. 

Canis lupus, Blliot, Madr, Joum, L. 8, x, p. 101 ; Blythy J, A, 8. B, 
xi, p. 696, 

Bheriyay Guryy Hotiddry Nekra, BigMnay II.; i?a^ydr,Siudhi; LdiaJtjdy 
Cioud and Bakhini ; Tola, Can. ; Toroid, Tol. * 

Structure generally similar to that of C, lupus, but the animal 
is smaller and slighter, and the fur shorter, with little or no woolly 
uiiclerfur. Mamma) 10. 

Colour, Greyish fulvous, usually with a brownish tinge, sorne- 
times much mixed with black on the hick ; some have a reddish 
tinge, and occasionally it is said that a thoroughly rufous indivi- 
dual is met with. All I have seen are, however, browner than 
C. lupus generaUy is, and of an earthy grey colour. Hair of 
varying shades of light brown from the base to near the end ; ti])s 
black on the back. Coarse white hairs are mixed with the finer 
fur near the skin. The hairs on the tail have generally black tips. 
Lower parts dingy w^hite. The young are sooty brown, with a 
milk-w hite chest-spot, which disappears about the sixth week from 
birth, when a dark collar appears below the neck, but is lost at 
maturity. 

' Diuunsions, Head and body about 3 feet, tail with hair 16 to 17 
inches. Skull of an adult male from Sdmbhar 6*85 inches in basal 
length, 4*4 broad. Weight of a female 42 lbs. 

Distrihutim. The Indian Peninsula south of the Himalayas, 
especially in open plain country; rare in wooded districts and 
amongst hills. 1 have never heard of this species occurring on the 
MalaW coast. Bare in Lower Bengal. Unknown further east : 
not found in the Himalaya, and apparently replaced b^ C. lupus 
beyond the Indus, though occasionally seen west of the river. No 
wolf has been recorded from Ceylon. 
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Habits. Very similar to those of O. lupus^ except that the> Indian 
wolf, although somewhat gregarious, is not known to associate 
in large packs (1 hare never heard of mol's than six to eight 
together). It is also Irather a silent animal, but sometimes, 
Jerdon says, it barks like a pariah dog. It is rarely, if ever, heard 
to howl. • 

Indian wolves prey on all mammals or birds they can kill, but 
especially on sheep, goats, and antelopes. Instances are not rare 
of their attacking man, two or more combining for the purpose ; 
and they, in some parts of India, carry away a largo number of 
children yearly, usually taking them from villages. They course 
and rpn down bares and foxes, and occasionidly attack cattle. 
They not unfrequently kill dogs. 

Like all wild canines, these animals are very intelligent and 
cunning, and many of the stories told of the stnitagems they em- 
ploy to secure their prey ap|K‘ar to be well authenticated. One 
plan, vouched for by several observers,, is that of part of the pack 
driving antelopes or gazelles across a spot where others of the 
pack are lying in ambush, either in ravines or in hollows scratched 
by themselves in the ground. ISome wolves, teo, are said to lie iu 
wait hidden until antelopes approach them while feeding. A re- 
markable story is related by a writer in the ‘ Asian,’ who states 
that be saw a wolf rolling on its back w'ith its legs in the air, whilst 
someaiitelopeS that were attracted to approach by curiosity advanced 
to within sixty or seventy yards ; then they were accidentally dis- 
turbed, and two other wolves, that had been lying in ambush 
100 yards apart in advance of the third, jumped up. It is also 
said that when wolves attack sheep, p^rt of the pack attack and 
keep the dogs in check, w^hilst otliers carry off the prey. 

A somewhat similar story is related by Forsyth, except that the 
victims were children. In the Dumoh district of the Central 
Provinces an old she-wolf and a full-grown cub haunted a patch 
of bushes and grass near a village standing on thft sIo^h) of a hill, 
down which ran the main street, where children were always at 
play. The smaller wolf hid amongst bushes between the village 
and the bottom of the hill, whilst the larger animal went round 
to the top, and, watching its opportunity, ran down the street, 
carrying off a child on the way. At first the people used to pur- 
sue, and sometimes made the marauder drop his prey ; but in that 
case the companion wolf usually succeeded in carrying off anoth^ 
of the children in the confusion, whilst the child first seized was 
generally so injured as to be beyond recovery. In this, as in many 
other similar cases, a very wide-spread superstition prevented the 
villagers from hunting down and killing the animals ; and Forsyth 
actually found it difiicult to get men to assist him in shooting the 
brutes, in which he fortunately succeeded. 

The story illustrates both the cunning and the boldness of the 
Indian w^olf. 1 myself saw one run out of a village in the middle 
of the day with a young goat and escape with it in spite of the 
villagers’ pursuit. 
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The great aversion to killing a wolf that exists in many parts of 
India is due, 1 am told by Mr. Theobald, to a ividely spread belief 
that the blood of a wolf, if shed upon the lands of a village, renders 
them unfruitful. * 

The Indian wolf has both speed ai^d endurance, and has very 
rarely, if ever, been run down and speared from horseback, though.^ 
the feat has often been attempted. McMaster, after bi’iefly 
describing an unsuccessful attempt, very appropriately quotes 
Byron’s lines in ‘ Mazeppa ’ about wolves : — 

With their long gallop, which dtn tire 
The hound’s deep hate and hunter’s tire.” 

If hunti^d with greyhounds a wolf generally, after going for some 
distance, turns upon the dogs and chases them back* to the hunts- 
man. Instances of this are given by both Jerdon and Forsyth ; 
but the latter relates how in one ease a wolf that had chased back 
two groyhouiids met his match in a bull mastitf. Jerdoii states 
that a wolf once joined his greyhounds in hunting a fox. 

In the Indian desert between Rdjputana and Sind wolves are 
said by Sir B. Frer^ (Jouni. li. Geogr. Soc. 1870, p. 204) to be 
dug or smoked out of their dens amongst the sand-hills. This is 
generally done about midday in the hottest part of the hot season ; 
the men engaged protect their feet with folds of raw hide, and if 
the wolves are not clubbed or speared ,at once they are easily run 
down, as the hot sand blisters their feet and disables them. 

I >va8 told by Mr. T^e Mesurier, formerly chief engineer of the 
Great Indian Peninsular liaihvay, that he succeeded in capturing 
many wolves in a pitfall c'>usistiug of a circular trench with per- 
pendicular sides, and too deep foi the animal to jump out of. On 
the ground left at the original level in the middle of the circular 
trench, a goat was tethered, and the trench was thinly covered 
w'ith sticks and straw, that gave under the W'olf’s weight. 

Indian wolvetT breed in holes or in caves among rocks. Dr. 
Bonavia, in a letter published in ‘ Nature ’ for 1875 (vol. xii, p. 67), 
states that the young vary in number from three to eight, and are 
born from October to December, chiefly in the latter month. He 
adds that they are born blind and with drooping ears. The young 
are easily tamed, and they have all the habits of dogs * ; indeed, 
the common Indian dogs may be in part descended from wolves, 
^hough they are protebly chiefly derived from jackals. There is 
some evidence to show that the Indian wolf occasionally breeds 
with the village do^s ; whilst Sir B. Frero (Joum. E. Geogr. Soc. 
1870, p. 205) menuous that in the Indian desert a pariah bitoh 
w'as known to associate wdth a pack of w^olves. 

Stories about wolf-reared children are common in Northern 
India, especially in Oudh. Particulars of several supposed cases* 

* A curious instance may be mentioned. Dr. J. Anderson gave two young 
tame wolves a teal that was rather high. They would not eat it, but rolled over 
on it exactly as many dogs would do; 
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were collected by Colonel Sleemnn, and several aro recorded by 
Sir 11. Murchison (A. M. N. H. 2, viii, p. 153) and Mr. Ball 
(P. A. S. B. 1873, p. 128, and ‘Jungle Life,’ pp. 455 -46()). U'is 
doubtful how far any afe authentic. All the childi'eu were boys, 
and all appear to have been idiots. 


69. Canis aureus. The Jachth 

Cauis aureus, Zmn. Si/st, JVat, i, p. 59(1766) ; Elliot ^ Madr, Joiim, 
S, X, p. 101 ; Elyth^ Vat, p. 40 ; Jirdon, Mam, p. 142. 

Cauis aureus iudicus, llodysoriy An, lies, xviii, p. 237. 

^icalius indicus and Oxygous indicus, Ilodgs, *J, A, S, B, x, p. 908. 

Oiddr^ 8iydk^ or Shidlj Thidl^ II. ; Ltmiiya^ Bandclkand ; Shiyalj Pers. ; 

Sausc. ; ShdlSt j , Kashmiri ; Toldyhf Baluchi; Kola, 

Mahr. and Dakh. 7 Karincha, Ho Kol; Kolialf Nerha^ Gond.; Nari^ Can.; 
Ralla--Xan\ Tam. ; Ntthka, Tt4. ; Karakcn^ Eari, Mai. ; JVdria, Cinjy.; 
Amu, Bhot. ; Hiyal, Assamese ; Meahrony^ Kachari ; Hijai^ Joksat, Mikir ; 
IliaHy Nnga ; Mye-khwe, Burm. 

Tail with the hair at the end about one third the length of the 
head and body. As a rule, the upper sectorial is much shorter 
than the two true upper molars taken together ; but in two out of 
twelve measurements given by Huxley the length is the same. 
Mamma) 10. < 

Colour. Pale isabelline to pale rufous, more or less mixed with 
black on the upper parts ; muzzle, ears, and outside of limbs more 
rufous; lower parts ^paler, sometimes nearly white; hair of the 
fore neck with dusky tips. The uiuierfur on the back is brown, 
paler at the base, the longer ha^ys on fhe back beyond the uiider- 
fur grey with black tips. The tail-hairs are reddish brown, with 
long black terminations, making a black tail-tip. Bright rufous, 
coal-black, and pure w hite albiuo individuals have also been re- 
corded (Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxvii, p. 275). 

Dimemions. Variable, some animals being much larger than 
others. The head and body certainly vary from 2 feet to 2 feet 
6 inches in length, and I have seen measurements given of 2 feet 
8 inches, though these must, I think, have been taken on skins. 
A large male from the Nipalese Terai measured : bead and body 
30 inches, tail without hair at the end 9, with hair 11, ear 3*2; 
weight 20 lbs. A small female from Enjpytuna measured : hc^ 
and body 24*6, tail without hair 9, with hair 12*1, ear 3*2, hifla 
foot from heel 5*5. Skulls are also very variable (see Huxley, 
P.Z.S. 1880, p. 277); a large one measures 5*8 inches in basal 
length and 3*5 in zygomatic breadth, an adult female 4*95 by 2*9. 

DistriJlmtion. The jackal is found throughout the w*hole of India 
and Ceylon, on hills and plains, in forest and open country, and 
even in populous cities, it ascends the Himalayas to an elevation 
of 3000 or 4000 feet, and is occasionally found higher, especially 
around bill-stations, whilst it is common on the Kilgiris in 
Southern India. It is more rare east of the Bay of Bengal, but is 
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found in Assam andCachar, and is not uncommon at Akyab and about 
Thayet Myo in Northern Pegu. It has also recently been observed 
close to Mandalay. The only place where 1 have heard of its 
occurrence farther south or east is near Moulmain where Mr. 
Theobald tells me he once saw tw<t; but it is possible these 
might have been introduced. West of India it extends throughout 
South-western Asia to the Caucasus, and is found in South-easj^ru 
Europe in Greece and Turkey, and as far west as Dalmatia, also 
throughout Northern Africa, being replaced by closely allied 
species in the Ethiopian region. 

Uahiu. Jackals are found singly or two or more together, and 
they sometimes associate in considerable numbers, especially at 
night, as is shown fcy their bowlings. They are principally noc- 
turnal, more so, 1 think, than the Indian wolf, buk by no means 
exclusively ; in the cold season they may be seen about at all 
hours. Their food is very varied, cmisisting of carrion of all 
kinds, any beasts or birds tlmt they caff master, and, in default of 
animal food, fruit. The iackal is one of the common scavengers 
of towns and villages, feeding on offal or dead carcases of any kind, 
and occasionally kilhng poultry or even lambs or kids. “ Sickly 
sheep and goats usually fall a prey to him, and a wounded ante- 
lope is pretty certain to be tracked and hunted to death by jackals ” 
{Jerdor^, Amongst fruits, he especially feeds on b^r {Zizifplius^ 
and he is said in several parts of India to be very fond of sugar- 
cane and o£ maize. “ In Wynaad, as well as in Ceylon, he de- 
vours considerable quantities of ripe coffee-berries ; the seeds pass 
through him, well pulped, and are found and picked up by tho 
coolies ; it is asserted th*it the seeds so found make the best 
coffee ! ’’ {Jerdon), As Stemdale explains, these seeds are the best 
because the jackals select the finest fruit. 

The cry of the jackal is familiar to all who have ever resided in 
the countries inhabited by the animal, and consists of two parts — a 
long wailing howl three or four times repeated, each repetition in a 
note a little higher than the preceding, and then a succession of 
usually three quick yelps, also repeated two or three times. The 
common Anglo-Indian version of “ Dead Hindoo ; where, where, 
where/^ gives some idea of the call. In one African jackal, 
0. variegatus of Abyssinia, the second portion of the cry is entirely 
wanting. 

^ There is, however, another, a very peculiar call, only uttered by 
the jackal, it is believed, when a tiger or leopard is in the neigh- 
bourhood, and certainly uttered upon such occasions. The cry is 
unmistakable, I have several times heard it ; but the iackal that 
makes it carries us at once into the region of fable and folk-lore. 
The same story that has existed on the shores of the Mediterranean 
for two thousand years at least, that a jackal acts as scout for the 


* There are, however, in tho Leyden Museum two stuffed specimens of this 
animal collected by Diard, and one of them is labelled from Malacca, the others 
from Borneo. It is impossible to say whether the localities are oorreot. 
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lion, or lion’s provider,” and is repaid by a share of the prey, is 
commonly believed with regard to the tiger in India ; and it is this 
peculiar jackal, known as Phedl^ or Phiou^ or Phnew (see Torrens, 
J. A. S. B. xviii, p. 788) in Northern India, the name being taken 
from the cr}', and as B)Mii 6r Kol hhalu in Southern and Western 
India, that is said to invariably precede the tiger and to make the 
cail just noticed. Several observers have, how ever, remarked that 
the jackal w'hich makes the cry follows the tiger and does not 
precede him ; and Mr. Blyth has observed that a pariah dog, on 
sniiRng a collection of caged tigers in Calcutta, set up a most 
extraordinary howl, probably similar to that of the Phe&l, Jerdon 
gives an excellent abstract of the opinions expressed by various 
writer, and concludes, as others have done," that the cry is an 
alarm>noto. This appears probable ; tigers, if they have an oppor- 
tunity and are hungry, may kill and eat jackals, and leopards cer- 
tainly do so. 

Another belief, which appears widely diffused in India and 
Ceylon, is that a horn grows on the head of some jackals, and is of 
great virtue to its possessor. 

The jackal is occasionally hunted by hounds, and gives a good 
run, but is quickly caught by greyhounds, who, however, cannot 
ahvays d.*spose of him easily, lie is, Jerdon says, very tenacious 
of life, and i|hams dead in a way to deceive even experienced 
sportsmen. 

The period of gt^staiion in the jackal is usually said to he sixty- 
three days, the same as in the wolf and dog ; but, as might be ex- 
pected, there is someavariation, and there appears good reason for 
believing that the time in the jackal ^is a few days less * on an 
average. The number of younj in a litter is about four; the 
female brings forth in holes in the ground, occasionally (as Jcfdon 
remarks) in dry drains. That some breeds of domestic dogs, per- 
haps all the smaller races, are derived from jackals appears to be 
the opinion of most competent naturalists. The two breed together 
freely, and it is probable that some of the jackal-like dogs seen 
about Indian villages may be hybrids. 

Jackals are liable to attacks of rabies, and mad animals are not 
uncommon, many cases of hydrophobia having resulted from 
thmr bites both in men and animals. 


Oenus CTON, Hodgson (1838). 

Syn. Cuon, Hodgson; ChrysaiM, Ham. Smith. 

Them are only two true molars on each side of the lower jaif, 
instead of three, as in CVfnir, the dentition being: — 


* subject is fully discussed Darwin Animals and Plants under 
Bomssticatiot^’ i, p. 20). The question of the origin of . -domestic dpgs is there 
treated at 
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muzzle is proportionally shorter, and the 
line of the face, when viewed from the side, is slightly convex, 
instead of being straight or concave as in other CanidoB. 

The mammm are more numerous, being 12 or 14 instead of 10. 
There is long hair between the foot>pa&s. 

In all other respects the genus Cyan agrees With Cants, Cyon 
has a very . peculiar geographic^ distribution, being found in' 
Central Asia as far north as the * Altai, the Ainurland, and Saga- 
lien, and throughout the Oriental region, but not, so far as is 
known, in Northern .China or Japan. 

There is some doubt about the specific characters, but tw’O 
distinguishable forms appear to inhabit our area 

Synopsis of Indian and Burmese Sj>eeiesi 

A. Lar^r and stouter; hair long, with wcdly 

underfur, rerrugiuous red to tawny. Saidl 
6*75 to 7 inches long; tarsus and hind 

foot over 7 inches C. dukhunensis^ p. 143. 

B. Smaller and slight^ ; hair short, no under- 

fur, brighter fen*uginou8. Skull C*25 inches 

long, tarsus 6 C. ruiilatts, p. 147. 

The term “wild dog” applied to these animals is clearly a 
misnomer, for in every important detail in which the genus Cyon 
differs from Canis (wolves and jackals) — in the form of the skull, 
the dentition, and the number of mammm — domestic dogs agree 
with the latter and not with the former. Thb name has doubtless 
been applied to the present genus on account of its hunting in 
packs, like hounds, its fine handsohie and bold appearance, and its 
couiU^e. 

A description of the anatomy of this genus is given by Dr. 
Murie (P. Z. S. 1872, p. 715). The anal glands have been de- 
scribed by Hodgson (Calc. Journ. N. H. ii, p. 412), and the skeleton 
by Dr. Campbell (ibid, p. 209). The strong and unpleasant odour 
of the animal, which resembles that of the jackal, appears due, in 
part, to the secretion from these glands. 


70. Qyon diildumenaia. 27te Indian wild Boy, 

Canis dukhunensis, Sffkes, F, Z, S, 1831, p. 100, 1882, p. 15 ; Blythf 
J, A, S. B, xi, p. 591. 

Canis primeevus, As, Bes, xviii, pt. 2, p. 221 (1833), with 

figure. 


* These were united by Blyth, Jordon, Murie (P. Z. S. 1872, p. 720), and 
others, and 1 am by no means confident that the distinctions here pointed out 
are aulfioiently constant to justify aeparaiigp, but they are found in all the 
speeimeus 1 have been able to examine— seven or eight of C, dukhutumAs^j^t. 
fopr of C, rutilans. 
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Cuon primcQvus, HodgB, A. M, N, JI, i, p. 152 (1838) ; Caic. Joum. 
N. H. ii, pp. 208, 412 ; AdamSy R Z. S. 1858, p. 514. 

P Cuon grayi&rmis, Ilodga, Cat Mam, Jjr. Nepal iSJ- Tib^. B, M* 2nd 
ed. p. 5 (1863). 

Cuon rutilans, Blyth, Cat^ p. 37 ; Jerdon, Mum, p. 146<wcc Miillvr), 

Sm-dcuttay Bdm^kutta, Jangli, or Ban-kutla, II.; Kolmn, Kolasuay 
KofasrayKolsUy Mahr,; Erdm^naiko,Qond,; 7\inf, Ho Kol ; Vaiai^kai'Otty 
Tam/, Beza-Kutdf Adavi-KiHdy TeL, ; Shin-nai^ Mai. ; Bdm-kun, Kash- 
mir ; Siddaki, LndAk ; Bhaosa, Bhthisa, Bttdtutu^ in the Hinialavas from 
Simla to Nipal ; Jluzi, Bhard, Tibetan ; Paoho, Hhot. ; Sa-Mmy Lepcha. 

The general form is rather that of the jackal than of the wolf, 
the legs being shorter than in the latter. Fur long, with thick 
\v00ll5 underfur in Tibetan and Himalayan skins. The tail is a 
good brush, poneral form stout. The upper sectorial is decidedly 
longer than the two upper true molars together. 

Colour, On upper parts generally rusty red, varying in some 
specimens to rufous grey hr even light brownish grey, paler bcdow. 
The colour is generally not uniform, Btdng variegatea by dark tips 
to the dorsal hair. The underfur, when present, varies in colour 
from light brown to dull rufous on the upper jiarts, and has light- 
coloured coarser hairs intermixed ; the longer hairs are light 
rufous, ,^ith dark rusty-red tips. Terminal portion of tail black 
(very rarely the extreme end is whitish). The young animals are 
sooty brown throughout. 

Dimensions, Head and body of a male 37*5 inches, tail without 
hair 8, with hair 14^, tarsus and hind foot 7| ; w eight 27 lbs. 
(Hodgson), The anjmal had been in confinement and w'as very 
thin. A skull measures G*5 inches in basal length, 4*2 in zygo- 
matic breadth ; length of upper |»ectoriiil 0*85. 

Distribution, The Indian wild dog is found in Gtilgit, Laddl^and 
other parts of the Up|x;r Indus valley ; it was obtained by pdagson 
from intern Tibet, and it occurs throughout the Himalayan forests 
from Kashmir to Assam. It also inhabits all the larger forests of 
the Indian Peninsula, but I cannot find it recorded from Ceylon 
except by Jerdon, and he was perhaps misled by Hamilton Smith’s 
Chrysasus ceylanicuSy which appears to have been a domestic or 
semi-domestic dog. Kelaart distinctly denies the existence in 
Ceylon of the present animal. 

It is doubtful whether the species found in the countries 
between Assam and Tenasserim is this or the next. 

No Indian mammal has so remarkable a range as C, dukhu-- 
nensis. Judging from other mammals, it mi^ht have been ex- 
pected that the Tibetan and Himalayan species, C, primoevus of 
Hodgson, would prove identical^ rather w’ith the Siberian C. 
dlpinusy Pallas, than with the Indian C, dukhunensis. But Scu% 
has shown (P. Z. S. 1881, p. 202) that C, alpinus is distinguished 
by its much larger upper true molars, w hilst no constant difference 
has hitherto, been detected between C, primeevus and O, dukhu^ 
nensis. 

Habits, The wild dog of the Indian Peninsula is a forest animal. 
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but in the Upper Indus valley and Tibet must inhabit open 
' hilly country, as there is no forest. Jt is, as a rule, diurnal, but 
may move about by night also. It is thoroughly predatory, living,' 
as a rule, the animals killed by itself and the associated mem- 
bers of the same pack ; but probably,*! ike other canines, feeding 
upon carrion and on vegetable food at times. McMastcr, whoni, 
we are indebted for some very good notes on the species, found 
that an animal kept in condnement ate herbs, grass, and leaves of 
various kinds greedily, “ not os dogs do when ill, but with a keen 
relish.’^ 

All forms of the genus Cyan hunt in packs, usually from six to 
twelve, but sometimes as many as twenty in number, an^ live 
principally upon deer of various kinds and wild pigs in India, and 
on wild sheep and antelopes in Tibet. Many sambnr and spotted 
deer are killed by them, whilst occask)nally and Indian 

antelopes fall victims. Wild dogs avmd tht5 neighbourhood of 
man, and consequently but rarely ^ack domestic animals; 
occasionally, however, they kill sheep, goats, and cattle, and 
Jerdon mentions one instance, and McMastcr another, of their 
pulling down a tame buftalo. I came across a third case my- 
self in the jungles east of Baroda, and I was curious to see 
how so large an animal had betui destroyed. There wbre but 
a few tooth-marks about the nose and throat, and some of the 
pack had evidently attacked the buffalo in front, Whilst others 
tore it open. This is probably their usual way of killing large 
animals ; they have been seen to snap at the flank of a s^imbar 
running. • 

The statement made by Jlodgson, apparently on native infor- 
mation, that wild dogs give tongudwhen hunting is denied by the 
excellent observer and sportsman Colonel Hamilton, who wrote 
under th^naine of “ Hawkeyo,” and u ho is qiiott'd by McMastcr. 
I have twice met with these animals in the act of hunting, once on 
the Nilgiris and a second time east of Eaipur in Chhatisgarh, and 
in neither case did I hear any sound. They are said, however, to 
howl at night. 

Throughout India there is a general belief that these wild dogs 
hunt and* kill tigers. Whilst not absolutely rejecting the tale, I 
must say that I think it improbable. The wild dog drives away all 
deer and other wild animals on which tigers feed, and probably 
the latter follow their prey. At the same time, some of the 
accounts of wild dogs attacking tigers are singularly circumstantial. 
Captain Baldwin, in ‘ The Large and Small Game of Bengal ’ 
(p. 19), gives the particulars of one case, apparently as well 
au^ienticated as an account can be that rests upon the evidence 
of villagers inhabiting wild parts of the country. In this case the 
remains of a tiger that had been devoured were said to have been 
found together with three dead wild dogs. The same writer 
(p. 108) describes an instance, said to have been witnessed by an 
English sportsman, of an attack by wild dogs on the Himalayan 

L 
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black bear {Ursus torqiiatus). Another case in which wild dogs 
are asserted ‘to have killed a tiger is mentioned by Mr. Stern- 
dale in ‘ Sconce ’ and in liis ‘ Natural History of Indian Mam- 
ffialia.’ In other instances the wild dogs are said tp have dis- 
puted with a tiger or a lebpard the possession of prey that had 
betui killed by llie latter. It is not improbable that such dis- 
putes occur, tliat they result in the death of some of the wild 
dogs, and that the remains ot the bullock or sainbar over which 
the contest has occurred are taken by credulous men for tiger’s 
bones. 

Another story about the wild dog, also universally believed in 
Indig,, ami quoted by Hodgson and others as if perfectly authentic, 
is that tlie urine of these animals is excessively acrid, that they 
sprinkle with it the buslies through which they drive their prey, 
and tluiii rush upon the latter when blinded by the pungent fluid. 
Another version is that Uiey jerk the urine into their victim’s eyes 
with their tails. This sometimes, said to be their method of 
killing tigers, and in Biinnah they are even supposed to destroy 
elephants by this stratagem. It is .scarcely necessary to say that, 
except TFodgson, none of the naturalists (such<is Jerdon, McMaster, 
and Steriidalo) who mention this extraordinary story express any 
belu‘f la it. A somewhat similar story (1 suspect a myth) is told 
about wolves in Europe, and related by so good an observer as Blasius 

Silugethicfe Deutschlands,^ p. 182), to the effect that when large 
animals such as cattle or horses offer much resistance to wolves 
the latter dip their tails or the whole of their bodies in water, and 
eithcjr shake tluunsftlvcs before the animal they are attacking, or 
whisk their tails into his eyes and then rush on him in a body 
whilst his eyes are closed. r 

Although many large animals are killed by wild dogs, no instance 
appears to be known of their attacking man. * 

Wild dogs are said to be absolutely untamable, and, although 
this is perhaps an exaggeration, they are C(u*tainly very dilH- 
cult to tame. In one instance mentioned by Hodgson there 
was a certain amount of domestication of a young indivi- 
dual, as it would play with dogs, and allow itself to- be caressed 
by its owner, but oth(;rs remained for years os fierce and 
shy as when cauglit, and this is the experience of all other 
writers. 

The breeding-period is in the winter. The time of gestation is 
not accurately known, but is probably about two months ; the 
young are produced in holes or caves among rocks from January 
to March, and there are sometimes six or more in a litter ; but, 
according to Ilodgson’s observations, usually two to four. A 
breeding- place was discovered by Mr. Wilson near Simla, where 
soA'eral females apparently bred together. 
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71. Cyon rutilans. The Malay wild Dog, 

. ? Canis javanicus, Besm. Mamm, p. 198 (1820). 

Canis familiaris, var. simiatrensis, Hardwicke, Tram, Linn, Soc, xiilP 
p. 235;pl. xxiii (1822). » 

Cam's rutilans, S, Mull, VerhandeUngeny Zool, Zoogd, pp. 27, 51 
(1839) ; Blythy Mam, Birds Burmuy p. 24. 

Cuon primsBYus, Cantor y J, A, xv. p. 196, 9iec Hodgson, 

Tau~khtoe, Burm. ; Anjing-utany Malay. 

Smaller and slighter in build than C, dukhunensis, limbs much 
more slender. The length of tlie upper sectorial is very little 
more than that of the two iippcir true molars. No woolly iy;idor- 
fiir ; hair of body short and harsh ; brush smaller than in C, duk~ 
hunemds, •* 

CoUur, Uniform deep ferruginous red above, hair scarcely paler 
towards the base. Lower parts whitish.- Terminal portion of tail 
black. (The original C, javaniciis was said to be black on the back 
and outside of the limbs.) 

Dimensions, Head and body 32 J inches in a young male, tail 12 ; 
tarsus and hind foot* in adults 6 inches. An adult female skull 
from Moulmein measures 5*9 inches, in basal length, 3*5 in ^^ygo- 
matic breadth, length of upper sectorial 0*75. * 

Distrihvdion. Throughout the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, 
and it is said Borneo. This is the species found in thd Tenasseriin 
provinces ; and there is a specimen from Moulmein in the British 
Museum. Whether the form that inhabits Northern Burma is 
identical with this or the last species is not known. 

Ilahils, Similar to those of G, dukhunensis. 


• Genus VULPES, Brisson, 1758, 

Foxes, although frequently classed in the same genus with wolves 
and jackals, differ sufliciently to be entitled to generic distinction, 
being of slighter build with a longer tail, sharper muzzle, propor- 
tionally longer body and shorter limbs. The tail is always con- 
siderably more than half the length of the head and body, and is 
covered with long hair. The ears are large, the pupil of the eye 
vertically elliptical in a strong light, and there are 6 mamma). 

There is no frontal sinus in the skull, and the form of the 
anterior portion of the brain differs from that of Canis *, The 
upper surface of the postorbital processes is concave. The nasal 
bones do not extend so far back on the face as the maxillaries. 

Dentition: i.^, c. pm. m. as in Canis, 


l2 


Huxley, P.Z.S. 1880, p. 246. 
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Fig. 37. — Skull of Vvlpes hmgalensm. (Gray, P. Z. S. 18(>3, p. 517.) 

Synoj^h of Indian Species, 

A. Tip of tail blaok ; ears grey outside. 


a. Ilufous grey, small; skull about 4y inches long K, henyalensis, p. 148. 
h. Aaliy grey/very small ; skull about inches# 

long ..." V, cana, p. 150. 

B. Tip o? tail white. 

a. Ears black or dull brown outside. 

a*. Small ^ hind foot and tarsus 4 to 5 inches 

long V» leucopus, p. 151, 

b\ Tiarge; hind foot and tarsus about 0 inches 

long V, alopex^ p. 153. 

h. Ears pale rufous Cutsido ; size small V* ferrilatm^ p. 155. 


Foxes are chiefly nocturnal Li their habits, hiding in holes or 
burrows made by themselves, or in ravines or amongst grass or 
bushes during the day. They are, as a rule, solitary, and rareljr if 
ever associate in numbers as other Ganido} do. All the species are 
move or less insectivorous and frugivorous ; but the more tropical 
forms appear to live on insects more than those do that inhabit 
temperate climates. All are highly intelligent and famous for 
cunning. 


72. Vulpes bengalensis. The Indian Fox, 

Canis bengalensis, Shaw^ Gen, Zool, i, p. 330 (1800) ; Elliot f Modi 
Journ, L, S, x, p. 102. 

Canis bengalensis (and C, rufescens P), Gray, Ilardwicke^e lU, Ind, 
ZooL ii, pis. 2 & 3. 

Canis kokree, Sykes, P. Z, S, 1831, p. 101, 

Canis vulpes indicus, Hodgson, As, Res, xviii, pt. 2, p. 237 (1833). 
(^nalopex bengalensis, Blyth, Cat, p. 41. 

V ulpes bengalensis, Horsfield, Cat, p. 84 ; Jerdon, Mam, p. 149. 
Vulpes hodgsonii, Gray, CharlesworWs M, N, H, i, p. dfd, 

lAmri, Lbm, Lokri, 11. ; Luhhariya in Bundelkand ; Khekar, Kktkir, 
Bebar ; Kheh^yal^ Beng. ; Kokri, IVlahr. ; KhekH, Gond ; Kmka~nakka, 
Gunta’^kka, RoU-nara, Tel. ; Konk, Kemp’-nari, Chandah-nari, Can. 
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Size small. Limbs very slender. Tail shorter in proportion 
than in typical foxes. 

* Colour, ^bove rufescent grey, varying with the season and 
locality from almost silver-grey to^ greyish rufous, minutely 
speckled with white, the sides veiy much greyer than the back ; 
lower parts whitish, usually pure white on the chin and throaf," 
pale rufous yellowish or creamy white on the lower breast and 
abdomen, and more rufescent towards the vent. ' No cross band on 
the shoulder. Dorsal fur sometimes white throughout, except at 
the tip, but when long, in the cold season, white at the extreme 
base, dusky or purplish slaty, with coarser white hairs intermixed, 
for about one quarter to one third the length, then creamy^white 
or pale rufous but becoming darker gradually nearly to the end, 
where there is a white ring followed by a forruginoui^f or black tip. 
The fur on the lower parts is whitish throughout. ^ The outer sur- 
faces of the limbs are bright rufous ; tli^re is a black spot on each 
side of the muzzle in front of the eye ; the ears are grey outside, 
whitish within. Tail grey, more or less rufescent above, many of 
the hairs with black tips, and those at the end of the tail entirely 
black, forming a shatply deiined black tail-tip. 

Dimensions, Head and body about 20 inches, tail without the 
hair at the end 11, with the hair 13 to 14, tarsus and Inhd foot 
about 4. A skull is 4*15 inches in basal length, 2*5 broad across 
the zygomatic arches ; a smaller 4 by 2-25. Weight about 7 lbs. 
(males 74 to 8, females 54 to ()|). 

Distnhution, Found commonly throughout India, except in 
thick forest, from the base of the Himalayas Iq Cape (Comorin, but 
not rpeorded west of Sind and the Punjab, nor east of Assam, 
where it is rare. Unknown in Bdrma. Its occurrence in Ceylon 
is very doubtful ; Kelaart mentions a report of its existence in the 
Badulla district, but evidently without placing any dependence on 
the story. 

Habits, Jerdon’s description of this animal’s habits is excellunt, 
and is confirmed and supplemented by McMaster’s notes. This 
pretty little fox is familiar to many of the inhabitants of India, 
being common in most open parts of the country, whether culti- 
vated or waste, and being by no means shy, but frequently coming 
into gardens and enclosures around houses. I have seen it on the 
Maidan in Calcutta, and its cry may be heard there almost nightly 
in the cold season. The sound, a little chattering bark, as Stern- 
dale aptly calls it, consists of a sharp yelp quickly repeated three 
or four times. 

The present species feeds less upon birds and more upon small 
mammas, reptiles, and insects than its larger allies. It but rarely 
carries off poultry.* According to Sir Walter Elliot, it subsists 
mainly on rats, land-crabs, grasshoppers, and beetles ; but Jerdon 
has seen it hunting quail, and says that it doubtless kills youiig 
birds and eats eggs. He also remarks that lizards are a favourite 
food with it, that it habitually eats fruit, such as her {Zizyplim\ 
melons, &c., and occasionally pods and shoots of gram or channa 
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( Cicer arietimnn) and other vegetables ; whilst both ho and McMastcr 
have observed it feeding on termites or white ants, esj>ecially the 
wingiul forms that emerge in flights in the hot seasor^ McMasfer 
relates having once near Hyderabad, in the Deccan, seen a fox 
spring out ot‘ the grass ami catch moth after moth as the/ passed 
liiin just before dusk. 

Tl*e burrows in wliieh the Indian fox lives and breeds are usually 
situated in open plains, someiiines in thorny scrub, a slight rise in 
tlie ground, the bund of a tank or other artiiieial elevation being 
selected in places liable to be flooded in the rainy season. There 
arc several openings to each burrow, some of them blind, others 
leadii^g to a larger central chamber, two or ,tKree feet below the 
surface. Jerclon relates that on two occasions he ran foxes to 
boles ill bollctw trees. 

Tlio Indian fpx does not exhale the strong odour characteristic 
of the European species, yind is said to afford but little scent to 
(logs. V, henijalensis is biit rarely bunted with foxnounds, partly 
on this account, partly because of its numerous earths. It, how- 
ever, is frequently coursed with greyhounds, and gives a good run . 
n ith Arab, Persian, or half English dogs, purd-bred English hounds 
being too fast. It doubles in a most dexterous manner, taking 
advantage of every accident of the ground, such as a (litch or 
ravine, and frequently making good its escape to earth or into 
hushes. McMaster, who writes enthusiastically about this game 
little animal, says he was once beaten by a tin^d fox, that escaped 
the dogs by running amongst a herd of sheep and cattle. 

In its movements this animal is quick, active and graceful. 
Jerdon notices that the tail is carried < railing when the fox is going 
slowly or hunting for food, horfeontal when running, and almost 
(jrect when making a sudden turn. 

This fox is easily tamed and is said to be an amusing pet, free 
from smell and cleanly it its habits. It is not often kept tame as 
it ai believed to be liable to attacks of rabies. Thc^re is, however^ 
some probability that such cases as have occurred, if not caused by 
infection, may have been clue to too dose confinement. 

The breeding takes place in burrows. The pairing-fime varies 
according to locality from November to »Taniiary, and the young, 
aliiKist always four in number, are produced from February to 
April. At this season the female is seldom to be imd with after 
sunrise, and the cubs are very rarely seen outside their earth till 
nearly full-grown. 


73. Vulpes cana. The hoary Fox. 

Vulpes canus, W. lilanford, J. A. S. B, xlvi! pt. 2, p. 321 ri677) ; 
Sclatcr,P.Z.S.\m,^rm. 

Pohy Baluch. j Kurha-^hdkiU (cat-jackal), Persian of Kandahar. 

^ Size very small ; tail long and bushy ; fur lofig and very soft. 
Skull (in the only specimen examined) destitute of any sagittal 
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crest. Muzzle short and narrow. The inner lobe of the upper 
sectonal tooth very small. 

Colour, Ashy grey, blackish on the back and sometimes with a 
rufescent tinge, white below. The basal half of the dorsal fur is 
dark purplish gniy in some skins, the distal half grey or rufescent ; 
in other cases the hairs are light ashy grey almost throughout, tl. j 
longer and coarser hairs have white rings near the end, dnd. black 
tips on the back. The long tail-hairs are ashy near the base, white 
near the ends, the tips black, the black tips being more developed 
posteriorly so that the tail has a black tip, though less defined than 
in V, henfjalmsis. Ears grey outside, creamy white on the margin 
and within ; forehead rufous ; a dusky or black spot on each side of 
the muzzle. Outside of the limbs dark rufous or dark ashy, "almost 
black in some cases. » 

Dimensions. Head and body 18 inches, tail with the hair at the 
end 15 to 16, without 12^ to 13. In th>5 skull the basal length k 
3*35, zygomatic breadth 2, ^ 

Disinbiition. Baluchistan and Southern Afghanistan, possibly 
extending eastwards to Sind. I. have hitherto only been abhi to 
examine two skins knd a skeletoji, the types, 2 )i’ocured by JVIajor 
Mockler at Gwadar, and a skin from Kandahar S(‘nt to me by Sir 
O. B. St. John. 

Nothing is known of the habits of this species. 

4. Vulpes lexicopUS. The Indian desert Fo,v, 

Vulpes flavesccns, Dlyth, J. A. S.D, xxii, p. 581, 9u>c Gray, 

Vulpes leiicopiis, 7y/t////, J, A, S, L\ xxiii, p. 72i) (18.;4), xxv, p. 
xxvi, p. 239 ; Jtrdon, Mam, p 151. 

Vulpes grifiithii, lilythj J, A, S, B, xxiii, p. 730; id. Cat, p. 43; 
Scully, A, M, N, II. ser. 6, viii, p. 220. 

Vulpes pusillus, Blyth, J, A, S. B, xxiii, pp. 729, 730; Adams', 

1\ Z, S, 1858, p. 510 ; Jerdon, Mam, p, 153. 

Lihnri or Lokn, II. and Siiidhi ; Lomhar, Baluchi ; Buhah, P. 

Size small, though rather larger than that of V, hengnlams. 
Fur full in winter. 

Colour of typical form. In winter the back is more or less 
rufous, speckled with white', and varies from brownish yellow to 
rusty red. There is usually a distinct pale patch on each side of 
the hack behind the shoulder, and the cross stripe in front of iheso 
patches is well marked. The sides arc grey or whitish, more or 
less speckled, becoming darker, often iron-grey or simply rufous, 
on the outside of the limbs. The lower parts as a rule are slaty 
or purplish grey to blackish, abdomen paler, chin and g<'norally a 
spot in the middle of the breast white. The uiiderfur on the back 
purplish brown throughout the basal half to three quarters, the 
extreme base being sometimes whitish, median portion rufous, then 
white for some distance, and the tip red. On the sides the hairs 
are white throughout, except a few wdiich have blackish tips. On 
the underparts the fur is purplish brown, paler towards the base, 
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and with more or less developed white tips. The ears are black . 
or dark brown outside except near the base, whitish within and on 
the edges. Pace rufous, especially round the eye ; usually a dark 
spot in front of each eye^ The inside of the fore limbs, and 
especially the whole anterior surface of the hind limbs to the toes 
whitish or white, hence the name. Tail above the same colour as 
the back,* less rufous on the sides and below, many of the hairs 
with dusky tips ; terminal portion of tail pure white. 

In spring, when the hair is worn, the dark underfur is exposed 
on the back, and the whole animal is greyer. The lower parts are 
probably 'white in summer. 

Dhtij^tmons. Head and body 19 to 22 inches, tail with hair at 
the end 12 to 16, without 11 to 14, ear outside 3 to 3*5, tarsus 
and hind foof *4 to 4^. An average-sized female skull is 4’2 inches 
long (basal lengt^i) and 2*4 broad; a large male 8kull“4*45 by 2*65. 
Weight about the same aa^that of V. henf/alermis^ or rather more ; 
the specimen of which Jeraon gives the weight as 5f lbs. was pro- 
bably small. 

Varieties. I am inclined to class together the three forms dis- 
tinguished by Blyth because, after seeing a gr'eat many spticiinens 
of V. leucopus from Sind and llajputana, I am unable to find any 
(character's by which the small Afghan fox, V. (jnffithiy and the 
Bunjab fox, F. can be distinguished. Both are probably, 

as a rule, ratlibr larger, but the difference is trifling ; and a skull of 
F. ffriffitlii from Kandahar, in the British Museum, measurers 4*3 
iiibhes in basal length, and is of the same size as a rather large 
skull of F. leiicopus from llaijputuna. I am indebted to Mr. Theo- 
bald for two specimens of a fox, which I believe is typical V.pmilla^ 
from the Pot war in the northern Punjab, and except a trifling 
difference in size, both agree perfectly with skins of F. leucopus 
from Sind, whilst they are the same size .as large specimens of 
F. lemo^ms from Bajputana. 

There is some confusion as to F. for whilst it is founded 

on the smaller fox of Afghanistan, the dimensions given by Hutton 
(J. A. S. B. xiv, p. 344), — head and body 2 feet, tail 17 inches, 
height at shoulder 14 to 15 — agree better with the larger form. 

The species described by me in 1875 (A. M. N. H. ser. 4, xvi, 
p. 310, and ‘ Eastern Persia,’ ii, p. 39) as F. persica is possibly 
identical with F. leucopus, though larger. 

Distribution. V. leneopus inhabits the dry and semi-desert regions 
of Western India, Sind, Cutch, Eajputdna, the Punjab, and the 
North-west Provinces as far east as Fatigarh. It is also found in 
Baluchistan and Afghanistan, and seems widely distributed in 
South-western Asia, as I have specimens from Muscat in Arabia. 

Habits. This is essentially a desert animal, and in India keeps 
much to sandy wastes, where it appears to live qbiefly on the 
sand-rats, Gerbillus hurriance. Jerdon remarks that the present 
species keeps to a different kind of ground from ftat inhabited by 
V. hengale^isis, but in Sind both are common on^the waste land 
w ith scattered bushes that covers so large a portion of the province. 
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V. Uwsopm^ however, appears to be the only form actually found 
amongst the sand-hills of the desert. The habits, so far as they 
are known, exhibit no peculiarity. Jerdon considers this fox 
more speedy than V. henyalemis anc^ capable of giving a capital 
run even with English greyhounds. 

75. Vulpes alopexk The common Fox. 

Canis vulpes and C. alopex, Linn, Syst, Nat, i, p. 50 (1766). 

Cams vulpes montana, Pearson, J, A, 8, B. v, p. 313 (1836). 

Cauis himalaicus^ Oyilhy, P, X, 8, 1836, p. 103. 

Vulpes nipalensis, Gray, Charlesworth's Mag, N, H, i, p. 578 (1838). 

Vulpes montaiviP^ Blyth, J, A, 8, B, xi, p. 589, xxiii, p. 730 \^Adonis, 
P, Z, 8. 1858, p. 516 ; Jerdon, Mam, hid. p. 152 ; Blanf, J, A. 8, B, 
xlvi, p. 323, xiviii, p. 95 ; 8ctdly, P. Z, 8, 1881, p.«202 ; id. A, M. 
N. II, ser. 5, viii, p. 226. 

Vulpes flavcscens, Gray, A, M, N. H, (1) xi, p. irS (1843) ; Ihdton, 
J, A, 8. B. xiv, p. 344; Adams, P, 8, 1^^, p. 510; Blyth, Cat, 
p. 42; Blanf tyrd, Yark, Miss., Mam, p. 22, pi. li. 

Vulpes alopex, Blanford, P, Z, 8, 1887, p, 636. 

Lomri, H. ; Buhah, Pers.; Lvh Laash $, Kashmir i; Wamu, 
Nepal. 

A large, and, in winter, richly-coloured fox with long fur and 
a superb brush. The skull is elongate, but the muzzle is less 
narrow proportionally than in the smaller Indian Jbrms. 

Colour of the Himalayan variety. Middle of the back varying 
from pure chestnut to dull rufous, speckled with white or yellow, 
or to dark iron-grey (black and rufous mix'^d). The cross stripe 
on the shoulder sometimes scarcely apparent, in other skins very 
distinct and ith well-marked br^fiE patches on each side before and 
behind. The hinder part of the back and the thighs much greyer 
and more speckled with white ; the sides paler in colour ; lo^w 
parts varying from creamy-white to almost black, being probably 
much paler in summer than in winter. There is generally a white 
spot in the middle of the chest, which, with the throat, is often 
much darker than the belly, or the dusky portion of the latter may 
be confined to a median band. The w^oolly underfur on the back 
purplish brown ; terminal portion of longer hairs rusty-red, with 
generally a w^hite or w'hitish ring near the end, the extreme tip 
often black. The underfur of other parts of the body varies from 
yellowish white to dusky. The ears arc black outside, light rufous 
or buff within. The face is rufous ; there is a large black spot in 
front of the eye, and the cheeks are white. The outside of the 
limbs are ferruginous, black and white mixed, sometimes one 
colour prevailing, sometimes the other. Tail greyish, more or less 
rufous, many of the hairs with black tips, but the end of the tail is 
conspicuously white. 

In spring, when the long winter fur is shed, the animal can 
scarcely be recognized ; the dark underfur gives a greyish-browm 
tinge to the hack, whilst the sides are pale and the lower parts 
whitish. 
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Dimemions of HiniaLijan specimens. Length of head and body 
24 to 25 inches, tail with hair at the end 18 to 20, without 14^ to 
17, tarsus and hind foot neai*Iy 6, height 14 to 15 inches ; weight 
(according to Jerdon) 14 lbs. A Himalayan skull measures 4’9 
inches in basal length by 2**7 broad. 

VaHet'm, There is a considerable amount of variation, both in 
size and colour, exhibited by the ^different races of the common 
fox, and there is, as yet, much difference of opinion amongst natu- 
ralists as to whether these different races should be distinguished 
by specific names. The fox of Northern and Central Eim)pe is 
rather larger than the Himalayan fox and much redder ; but the 
variety inhabiting Southern Europe, Cani^ melanotjaster of llona- 
parte, approaches more nearly in colour to tfie Himalayan race. 
The large Central- Asian fox, V. Jlnvescens, Gray, is a paler- 
coloured and yellower animal as a rule, with very thick fur in 
winter and a superb brusly It occurs within our limits in Ladtik 
and other parts of Westerii^ribet, and is found throughout Eastern 
Tibet and in some of the higher Himalayan valleys south of the 
main range ; also in Eastern Turkestan, Northern Persia, and 
probably in other 2 )arts of Central Asia. It is also, I believe, the 
form found in Afghanistan. I have not been able to examine any 
series of skulls from other localities, but those from Eastern 
Turkestan arc larger than Himalayan specimens (one of a female 
measures 5*45'ii«:ches long and 3’J 5 broad), and equal in size to 
those of the European fox, whilst the teeth are larger even than in 
the latter. Eut it is extremely doubtful if the^se characters are 
constant, for there is kiuch variation amongst European foxes. It 
appears to me that all the large Palcearctic red foxes, together with 
the North- American cross-fox, O.fiilvus or penmylvanicus^ must 
be considered varieties or races of one species. 

Bistrihution. Of these races two are fouixl within the limits of 
the Indian fauna — F. alojjex var, montana of the Western Jlima- 
layas, which is described above and is found from Nepal to Kash- 
mir and Gilgit; and F. alopex var. Jlavescetis, the paler, rather 
larger Central- Asiatic form, occurring in the higher Himalayas, 
in Tibet, and probably in Afghanistan, No foxes are known to 
occur iit Sikhim or the Eastern Himalayas except close to the 
snows, and it is doubtful whether any are found in Nepal. 
Hodgson’s specimens were from Simla. Beyond Indian limits the 
species is found throughout the greater part of the Palsoarctic and 
(if the views above expressed be correct) Nearctic regions. 

Habits, The Himalayan fox lives in brushwood and cultivated 
land, from an elevation of 5000 or 6000 feet .upwards, frequently 
haunting the neighbourhood of human habitations and feeding 
upon such birds and small mammals as he can capture. He is 
very destructive to partridges, pheasants, and other game-bii'ds, 
and often carries off poultry. In Europe, wherever rabbits are 
common, foxes live chiefly upon them. The Central-Asiatic 
variety lives in open country, hiding in burrows or amongst bushes 
or rocks by day. lake all other foxes, this species, besides killing 
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birds and small mammals, feeds upon insects of various kinds, on 
the combs and honey of wild bees, on eggs, and on fruits and 
berries, and is especially fond of grapes. Occasionally it eats 
carrion. In winter. Captain Hutton says, when the snow is on 
the ground, these animals are very \iumerous about Simla, and 
come close to the houses in search of offal and other food. 

Eojjes generally live and breed in burrows, but sometimes in 
holes amongst rocks. The breecling-time is at the end of winter ; 
the period of gestation 9 weeks ; the young, usually five to seven 
in number (in the Himalayas, it is stated by Hutton, only three or 
four), are produced about the end of March or in April ; they aro 
born blind, and remain so for a fortnight. They are full-grown in 
the autumn, and loinctimes breed again the first year. I'oxes live 
thirteen or fourteen years. » 

In Kashmir Jerdon mentions that in 1865 the 7th Hussars had 
a pack of hounds and killed many foxes, Then^ are, however, but 
few localities where the Himalayan foil can be hunted. 

76. Yulpas ferrilatus. The small Tibetan Fox, 

Viilpes ferrilatus, Ilodjjson, J, A. S, B. xi, p. 278, pi. 

Cynalopex ferrilatus, lily thy Cat. Mam, p. 41. 

lyuTy Tibetan. 

Size considerably less than that of V, alopex. Ears short; 
brush well developed ; fur long, especially on the legs and feet. 

Colour, On the back ochraceous, finely spjckled with white, the 
general tint being a pale y^^llowish rusty ; face and outside of ears 
similar, but rather greyer and 'less yellow; sides of the neck, 
breast, and body, and the greater part of the tail nearly pure grey, 
mixed black and white ; tip of the tail white; outside of the limbs 
yellowish rufous ; lower parts white, the middle of the breast con- 
spicuously white and distinct from the dark grey sides. Dorsal 
fur light grey at the base, then pale rufous, becoming darker near 
the end, the tips of the longer hairs white, black tij)s being inter- 
mixed, rarely on the back but abundantly on the sides, and espe- 
cially on the tail except towards the tip. Yibrissro black.* 

Dimensions, None are available from fresh specimens. In a 
skin the head and body measure 24^ inches, tail without the ter- 
minal hairs 9 j, with the hairs 11, ear outside 2 inches. According 
to Hodgson, a skull not mature was 4^ inches long and broad. 

Distribution, Tibet, around Lhassa. Stoliezka (J. A. S. 13. xxxvii, 
pt. 2,p. 5) includes this fox among the animals found in the Upper 
Sutlej valley, but the species does not appear hitherto to have 
been observed elsewhere within British limits. Its habits are 
4 iuknown. 
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ABCTOIDEA. 

Family ‘MUSTELIDiE. 

Th^ first family in the third of the great groups into which the 
typical Carnivora have been divided contains the martens and 
weasels, the badgers and the otters, an assemblage of animals 
varying more in external conformation, and also in the characters 
of the teeth, than is the case in any other family of Carnivora. All 
agree in the possession of a single upper true molar on each side, 
and air have two lower molars in each ramus W the mandible ex- 
cept Mellivora^ which has but one. The number of premolars is 
variable, and even that of the incisors is not constant. There is no 
alispbenoid canal. Sever^^l genera possess the power of diffusing 
at will from their anal glands an excessively foetid' fluid. Five 
toes occur on all feet. 

The MusielidoR are somewhat difficult of arrangement when all 
the genera are taken into consideration ; but the Indian forms fall 
easily and naturally into the three subfamilies amongst which the 
types belonging to the family have been distributed. These sub- 
families are readily distinguished by the characters of the feet and 
claws. 

A. Toes short, partially webbed; claws short, com- 

pressed, acute, ^curved, often semirectractile. 

Upper posterior molar of moderate size, elongate 
transversely. Terrestrial apd arboreal Mustelinas. 

B. Foot elongated ; toes straight ; claws non-retrac- 

tile, slightly curved, non- compressed, blunt, those 
of the fore feet especially large. Upper posterior 
molar variable. Habits mostly terrestrial and 


fossorial Melince. 

C. Feet short, rounded; toes w'ebbed; claws small, 
curved, blunt. Head broad and much depressed. 

Upper posterior molar large and quadrate. 

Habits aquatic Lutrince, 


The above arrangement is identical wdth Blyth’sin his ‘Catalogue 
of the Mammalia in the Museum of the Asiatic Society,’ but Jerdon 
classed the badgers and their allies in a distinct family apart from 
the weasels and otters. 

Throughout the Mustelidcn the form of the skull changes with 
age, even more than in other Carnivora. The breadth across the 
zygomatic arches increases, whilst the width of the skull between 
the orbits diminishes to an extraordinary degree. The sagittal and 
occipital crests increase long after the animal is fully adult. There 
is also in many forms a great sexual difference in size. A remark- 
able example is described by Mr. Thomas (P. Z. S. 1886, p. 126). 
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Subfamily MUSTELINE. 

• 

The Indian genera oE this subfamily are typical forms with a 
long body and short limbs. The ms^qrity of the subfamily are 
found in the Northern regions of both continents ; several occur in 
the Himalayas, but only one species is known to exist in the 
Indian Peninsula and. in Burmd. Two genera are found Within 
Indian limits. 

Teeth in molar series on each side 5 above, 6 below. 

I^ower sectorial with inner tubercle. Size about 

that of a domestic cat Mustela. 

Teeth in molar aeriea 4 above, 5 below. No inner tu- 
bercle to lower sectoried. Size small. , PuTOitius. 

By most English naturalists the name Maries* \a used for the 
martens (Mustela), and Mustela for we^'els and polecats. 1 have 
given elsewhere (P. Z. S. 1887, p. 636) my reasons for preferring 
the nomenclature of French and German writers. 

Genus UUSTELA, Linn., 1766. 

Syn. Maries, Nilsson. 

Body long and slender ; limbs short ; tail of conflitlerable length. 
Feet digitigrade or nearly so ; toes short ; claws Compressed, curved, 
sharp, semiretractile. 

Dentition : i. |, c. pm. m. tipper sectorial with 



Fig. 38. — Skull of Mustela flhvigula. 


the inner lobe close to the anterior end. Tipper true molar nearly 
the same size as the sectorial. Lower sectorial with small inner 
tubercle. Vertebr® • C. 7, D. 14—16, L. 6—6, S. 3, C. 18—24. 
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The martens are animals about the size of a domestic cat, more 
or less arboreal in their habits, and with but little, if any, dis- 
agreeable scent. 

Synojpsis of IvAian and Burmese Species. 

A; Tail without hair three fouHhs the length of 

tlie head and body I M, flamjvday p. 168. 

B. Tail without hair one half the length of the 

head and body Af. fotna^ p. 100. 

A trace of a fossil Mustela has been found in the Siwalih beds. 
From the fragments found, the species appec^rs to have been 
similar to M. Jlavhjxda. 

77. Mustela flayigula. The Indian Marten. 

Mustek flavigula, Jhdd. I^ench. An, p. SS (1785) ; Cantor^ J. A. 8. B, 
XV, p. 194. 

Martos flavigula, Blpth, J. A, 8, B, xxvi, p. S16 ; id, P, Z, 8, 1864, 
p. 486 ; id. Mam. Birds Burma, p. 2i) ; Adams, P. Z. 8. 1858, 
p. 516; Jerdon, Mam. p. 82; Blanf, J, A, 8, B, xlvii, pt. 2, 
p. J50. 

(lalidictis chrysogaster, Jardine, Nat. Lib. xiii, p. 107, pi, vii (1842). 
Martes gwatkinsi, IIorsfiM, Cat. p, 99 (1851). 

Kasia, Sirniur \ 'Trturala, ChitriUa, Kumaon and Garhwal ; Mul sam^ 
pra, Nepal ; Iluniah, liliot. ; Sakku, Lopchn ; Anffa Prao, Malay. 



Fig. 39 . — Mustela Jlavigula. (From Hodgson’s drawings.) 

Tail long and bush}^ measuring, without hair, quite three 
quarters the length of ^ head and body. Caudal vertebr® 24. 
Feet more or less naked beneath ; in Malay specimens the whole 
metacarpus and more than half the tarsus being bare, whilst in 
some Himalayan animals the naked soles appear less developed. 
Short hairs separate the pads from each other and from the central 
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pad. Fur of body shorfc in Malay skins, moderately long in 
•Himalayan specimens, and with woolly underfur in winter. 

•The skull resembhjs that of M, foina more than that of M, martes 
in shape, but is larger than either, the zygomatic breadth exceeds 
half the length, and the sides of the mazzle converge. The length 
of the upper sectorial along its outer margin exceeds the breadth 
of the upper true (hindmost) molar. This molar differs in form 
from that in M, foina and M, maYtes by having the inner lolje no 
broader from back to front than the outer. 

Colour. In the common Indian form the bead to below the ears, 
with the ‘face, nape, and more or less of the hind neck, the rump, 
tail, aifd limbs glossy blackish brown to black, tlie back from the 
shoulders to the rump pale brown, sometimes brownish' white. 
The chin and upper part of the throat as far as below the cars 
white ; throat and breast yellow or orange or brownish yellow ; 
abdomen similar in colour to the back, hut a little paler. ‘ The 
underfur on the back is paler in colou'' than the terminal portions 
of the longer hairs. 

Varieties. There is, however, a much darker form, found both in 
the Himalayas and in Southern India, the Galidictis ehrysofjaster of 
Jardiiie and Martes gwatkinsi of llorsfield. The whole animal is 
dark brown, except the chin, throat, and breast, the two farmer of 
which are white, the breast pale yellow. According to Adams, the 
dark phase is the summer livery, but this require.^ confirmation. 
Another A^ariety, found in Southern Tenasserj jlf^nd the Malay 
countries, has the head above and the back uniform or nearly so in 
colour, a moderate hair-brown, not nearly so dark as the head in 
ordinary specimens, but with a darker band on each side of the 
nape, forming a margin t?) the .paler throat, which is not always 
white or yellow, but sometimes, with the breast, light brown. The 
Malayan race, however, is not, as Jerdon states, paler than others, 
but the reA^erse, except on the head. There is, in the Hrifcish 
Museum, a blackish-headed specimen from Ta\"oy, Avith the back 
very pale light yellowish brown, this colour extending to the base 
of the tail. Four different varieties are described by Blytb, one 
from Southern India being very similar in colour to some Malay 
specimens, brown throughout, paler on the sides, chin, throat, and 
breast. In some instances dark brown spots are found on the 
throat or breast. 

Dimensions. Head and body 20 to 22 inches, tail without hair 
about 16, wdth hair 17 to 20 (Jerdon’s measurement of the tail is 
erroneous). Weight 4 to 6| lbs. Basal length of skull 3*53 inches, 
zygomatic breadth 2*3 inches. 

Distribution. Throughout the Himalayas from Avest of Kashmir 
(I have a skin from Hazara collected by Mr. A. B. Wynne) to the 
eastern extremity of Assam, at elevationf^not exceeding 7000 to 
8000 feet, also throughout the hilly part of Burma, the Malay 
Peninsula, and Sumatra. M. Jlavigula is also found in Southern 
China and even in Amurland {liadde). In the Peninsula of India 
this marten is found on theKilgiri hills, on the Travancore ranges, 
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and probably on some of the other higher portions of the Western 
Ghats, but it does not appear to have been recorded in this range 
north of the NiJgiris. Jerdon says it is found in Ceylon, but I 
cannot dnd any notice of its occurrence there. 

Habits* The Indian marten lives in hill-forests, and is not un- 
frequently seen in the daytime, sometimes in pairs, occasionally in 
families of five or six, hunting among brushwood or on the branches 
of tr^es. “ When moving about, it is constantly uttering a low 
chuckle, which is prolonged into a harsh cry when the animal is 
excited " {Adams), It lives upon birds and their eggs and small 
mammals, and it is said to kill 3'oung deer. It also feeds on 
reptiles and fruits, and probably on insects, one having been shot 
by Mr.'Bourdillon on a tree in the Travancor^ hills, apparently in 
the act of feeding upon cicadas. 

This species is said to be easily tamed. Nothing is recorded 
about its breediifg-habits, which probably resemble those of other 
members of the genus. It ,has a very slight unpleasant odour. 


78. Mustela foina. The beech Marten. 

Mustela foina, Erxlehevit Syst. Regn, An. p. 458 (1777). 

Maries foina, Nilsson, Faun. Scand. i, p. 38 (1820) ; Alston, P. Z. S. 
ISp, p. 460 ; ScuUy, P. Z. 8. 1881, p. 202 ; id. A. M. N. IL (6) 
viii, p. 

Mattes toufa3us5\8/y</i, J, A. 8. B, xvi, p. 363, partim ; id. Cat. p. 06, 
nec Hodgson. 

Mattes abietum, Iforsf. Cat. p. 101 ; Adams, P. Z. 8, 1858, p. 617, 
9iec* Bag. 

Mattes leucolaclinnBa, W. Blanftird, Yarh. Miss., Mam. p. 26, 

Dalla kafak, Afghanistan. 

Tail covered with long hair, and measuring without the hair 
about half the length of the hejid and body. Caudal vertebrm about 
21. Feet with long hair between the toes, so that llie naked pads 
are much concealed, especially in winter, when the hair is much 
longer. Body covered in winter with long glossy hair and thick 
soft woolly underfur. Skull broad, muzzle short with the sides 
slightly converging. Length of upper sectorial along the outer 
edge greater than breadth of upper true molar. The inner lobe 
of the last tooth, the hindmost in the upper jaw, is a very little 
broader from front to back than the outer lobe, the outer margin 
of the latter distinctly indented between the two cusps. 

Colour, Varying from greyish brown or even whitish brown or 
brownish grey to deep blackish brown, the tail and limbs usually 
rather darker than the J}ody ; throat and breast white, the extent 
of the white varying.® The underfur varies from ashy to pure 
white. 

In general the fur of this species is inferior to that of the pine- 
marten, M. martes; but some Afghan and Turkestan skins of 
M, foina have beautiful fur, with long, glossy, nearly black piles and 
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very soft white or pale ashy underfur. This is the variety for 
which 1 proposed the name lemolachncBa, 

' Dtmensums, Head and body 18 inches, tail without hair 10, with 
hair 13. Basal length of skull 2*85, zygomatic breadth 1*8. 

Distribution. Throughout the greater' part of Europe, but not in 
the extreme north, and in Western Asia. This marten occui?s in 
Afghanistan and probably throughout the greater part of the Hima- 
laya at considerable elevations ; specimens have been recorded from 
Gilgit, Laddk, and Xumaon, and I possess one procured by the late 
Mr. Mandelli from Upper Sikhim or the neighbouring portion of 
Tibet.. The species has not been found further east. 

Habits. Nothing has been recorded of the habits of M. foina in 
the Himalayas, ex^pt that Scully states, in Gilgit, that it Keeps to 
considerable elevations and is but rarely found in the vicinity of 
villages as low as 5000 feet. In Europe it is more common than 
the pine-marten, though the latter, as Alston has shown, is the 
only form octurring in Britain. The lieech-marten is bolder than 
the pine-marten and more often found about human habitations ; it 
lives in trees or amongst rocks, and feeds chiefly upon birds or 
small mammals, frequently destroying poultry. Tt is very blood- 
thirsty, killing more than it requires for food. When pressed by 
hunger it will eat lizards, snakes, frogs, or fruit, and is skid to be 
very fond of cherries. The pairing-time is about February, the 
period of gestation 9 weeks, the number of yom?^^*lisually 4 or 5, 
and they remain blind for 14 days from their yfrth. Young indi- 
viduals are easily tamed, and indeed there is good reason for 
believing that the animal was domesticated by the Greeks and 
Eomans and kept for the sr.me uses as cats are now (see Bolleston, 
Journ. Anat. Phys. 1868, ii, p. 4?). 


Maries? toufeeus of Hodgson (J. A. S. B. xi, p. 281) was founded 
upon three furrier’s skins that had been brought from Tibet, 
without skull, tail, or feet. These skins are now in the British 
Museum and have been labelled M. zibellma, the sable, to which 
they may perhaps belong. The fur is very soft, the underfur 
brownish, not at all like that of M. foina. Tliey are very different 
from the specimens identifled with M. toufeeus by Blyth. 

Mustela martes {Maries abietum of many English writers), the 
pine-marten, is easily distinguished from M. foina by its narrower 
skull and differently shaped upper sectorial and true molar (see 
Alston, P. Z. S. 1879, p. 469). The sable appears to represent 
the pine -marten in Eastern Asia, and is by some considered only a 
variety of the latter. 


ME 
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Genus PUTOBIUS, Ouv. 1817. 

Syn. Musteluj auct. nec Cuvier. 

Body very long, slendeur^ and typically vermiform, limbs very 
short, tail variable. The external characters are similar to those 
of except that the body, in the typical weasels especially} 

is even more elongate. ■; 

Dentition : i. c. pm. q, m. The principal difference 
from the martens consists in the absence of the anterior premolar 
in both jaws, in the cusps of the teeth being sharper, and in the 
absence of the inner tubercle from the lower sectorial. The skull 
is elon^te behind the orbits, but the muzzle is ^hort. Vertebra 
0. 7, D. 14-15, L. 5-6, S. 3, C. 15-21. 



Pigj, 40. — Skull of Pwtorius canxgula. 


The forms comprised are the, animals known as weasels, pole- 
cats, ferrets, and minks, of which many species occur in the 
northern parts of both hemispheres, and several inhabit the 
Himalayas, one at least extending to the hills south of the Assam 
valley, and another, not hitherto re^:orded within Indian limits, 
inhabiting the Malay Peninsula. None are found in the Peninsula 
of India. 

All the species are thoroughly carnivorous and excessively san- 
guinary and bold, killing, if an opportunity offers, far more than 
they can consume, and destroying animals much larger than them- 
selves. 

Synopsis of Indian Species^ 

A. Limbs and lower surface darker than * 

upper parts. (Polecats.) 

a. Back fulvous, longer hairs black-tipped P. larvatm, p. 163. 
h. Back variegated with white and dark 

brown P, sarmaticus^ p. 164. 

B. Lower surface not darker. (Weasels.) 
a. Tail-tip dusky or black. 

a\ Lower parts white ; whole body 

white in winter P. erminea, p. 165. 

h\ Lower parts brown P. subhefnachalanm, p. 166. 
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h. Tail-tip not darker. 

a\ A pale median doreal stripe P. sirtgidcrms. p. 170. 

h\ No dorsal stripe. 

Nose i^hite P. canigvia, p. 167. 

b”. Nose the same colour as forehe&d. 
a. Back dark reddish brown .... P. cathiaj p. 169. 

Back light brown P. alpinus, p. 168. 

79. Putorins larvatus. The Tibetan PoUcat. 

Putorius larvatus, Hodge. J. A. 8. B. xviii, p. 447, ple‘ xi, xii (1849). 

Putorius tibotanus, Horefield^ Cat. p. 106. 

Tail without hair' less than half the length of the h^ dnd body. 
Fur long, with much woolly underfur. Long hak between the 
toes greatly concealing the naked toe-pads. Metatarsus thickly 
furred. Claws sharp. 

The skull figured by Hodgson, the <nily one of the Tibetan form 
known, is immature, the sutures being all open, although the denti- 
tion is adult. The hamular process of each pterygoid bone, which 
in P. fceiidus^ the ct)inmon European polecat, is much curv^ out- 
wards, in the skull of P. larvatus is but slightly curved, and is in 
contact with a process projecting forwards from the anterid!r portion 
of the bulla, as in P. sarmaticus. The upper true molar is dumbbell- 
shaped, the iiumr lobe being broader than the 

Colour. AWre dirty whitish or fulvous ymh a black wash, 
especially between the shoulders and on th© hinder part of the 
back, owing to the long black tips on som4 of the longer hairs. 
XJnderfur whitish throughout. Fart of the face between the eyes 
brown (perhaps blacker blackish,* as described by Hodgson, in fresh 
specimens), the tip of the nose and the chin white. The throat, 
breast, all the limbs, the groin, and the tail except near the base 
blackish brown, abdomen whitish. 

Dimensions. Hodgson gives the following : — head and body 14 to 
16 inches, tail with hair at the end 7, without 6, planta with nails 
2| (in another 3|J). 

Distribution. A specimen was procured by Captain (now General) 
Strachey in Laddk, others by Hodgson from the Utsang district of 
Tibet north of Sikhim. 

Habits. Probably precisely the same as those of the common 
European polecat, which is particularly distinguished amongst the 
weasel tribe for the evil odour generated by the secretion of its 
anal glands, whence its name of foumart or foul marten. It lives 
in woods and thickets, often near human habitations. P. larvatus 
probab^ inhabits a less wooded country and hides, like many other 
species of martens and weasels, amongst stones. The common 
polecat is very sanguinary and bold, and singularly destructive to 
game and poultry : it also feeds on frogs and toads. The period of 
gestation is about 9 weeks, the young, usually 5 to 7 in number, 
are bom about April, in hollow trees or amongst rocks or stones. 

The common ferret is a domesticated variety of the polecat. 

x2 
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Externally P. larvatvs closely resembles P. evermanni (Lesson, 
Man. Mam. p. 144) of Western and Northern Asia in form and 
coloration, but in none of the three skulls of that species in the 
British Museum is there a ^process connecting the pterygoid bone 
with the bulla. The form of thO upper true molar, too, appears to 
me different. P. putorinus (Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xi, p. 281, note) 
is evidently the same as ii everswanni. 

80. Fntorius sarmaticus. The mottled Polecat. 

Mustela sarmaiica, PaUaSf Iteisef i, p. 463 (1771) ; Sutton^ J, A, S. JR, 
xiy, p. 846; Blythf Cat. p. 68; Scully^ A. M. N, H. ser. 6, viii, 
p. 227. 

Tailbushy, about half the length of the head and body. Eur 
shorter and moi^ even than in the common or Ikbetan polecats. 
Very little woolly underfuiv the longei: hairs coarse and glossy. 



Fig. ^l.—Fviforim sarmaticue. 

Skull similar in form to that of the common polecat, not pinched 
in behind the postorbital processes. The hamular process of the 
pterygoid on each side is nearly straight, and meets a process 
running forward from the anterior portion of the bulla, leaving a 
foramen below, which is nearly or quite filled up in old skulls, so 
that the mesopterygoid fossa is continued back to between the 
bullsB. Crowns of upper true molars not dumbbell-shaped, but of 
approximately the same width from front to back throughout. 

Colour. Upper parts variegated with brown and yellowish white, 
underfur on the back greyish brown. Lower parts from the chin, 
with the limbs, glossy black. Face dark brown to black, except a 
white band across the forehead. Another band passes across the nape, 
and includes the upper portion of the ears ; the two bands nearly or 
quite meet below the ears. Hind neck dark brown ; there is gene- 
rally a broad fairly marked whitish band behind each shoulder. 
The hairs on the tail are very pale brown at the base, then dark 
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brown ; the terminal portion white, except at the end of the tail 
wh^e all the tips of the hairs are black. 

JDimeimona. Head and body 13 inches, tail without hair ; 
weight 8 to 12 ounces. Skull (of a female) 2*05 long (basal 
len^h), 1*3 broad across the zygomatic, arches. 

Distribution, Eastern Europe and parts of Western Asia, gene- 
rally very rare, but common in South Afghanistan about Kandahar 
and Quetta. It has been obtained at of near the latter localit/ by 
Captain Hutton and Dr. Leith, and, as I leafn from Sir O. B. 
St. John, occurs in Fishin, north of Quetta. 

Habits, An excellent account of this animal is given by Huttoui 
very little about it having been recorded in Europe. It lives in 
the ground in borrows (probably made by rats originsfly), and 
appears to be equally common in cultivation and yi uncultivated 
tracts. It is chiefly nocturnal, but is occasionally seen abroad 
hunting in the daytime. It feeds on birds, rats, mice, lizards, 
beetles, and snails, and probably, like 4;he common polecat, on any 
animals that it can master, and is excessively sanguinary. A caged 
animal kept by Hutton killed in succession 4 wagtails and 4 rats, 
two of the latter futl-grown and large. The rats were always seized 
in the same place, just behind the ear, held until they ceased to 
struggle, and tlien killed by one or two bites through thsi> back of 
the skull. As the blood flowed from the wounds, the polecat 
lapped it up, but never attempted to suck it. -^hough the animal 
that slaughtellfei all these birds and rats had fasting for some 
time, it made no attempt to eat its victimy during the day, but 
stored the bodies in a portion of its cage divided off as a sleeping 
apartment, and only fed after nightfall. The whole account given 
(Z; c.) is too long to copy, but is &orth reading. 

The young are produced in holes about the end of March or 
beginning of April and are usually three or four in number. 

This species has the same disagreeable foetid odour that is 
characteristic of the common polecat. 


81. Putorius erminea. The Ermine or Stoat, 

Mustela erminea, L, Syst, Nat. i, p. 68 (1766) ; Hodgson, J. A. S. Bi 
vi, p. 564, X, p. 909, xi, p. 280 ; Horsf. Cat, p. 104 ; Blyth, Oat. 
p. 68 ; Blanf. Yark. Miss., Mam. p. 82. 

Body very slender. Tail about a third the length of the head 
and body. Soles of feet covered with hair except the small toe- 
pads. Fur soft, with woolly undcrfur. 

Skull elongate, muzzle very short. The bony palate continues 
back for more than half the distance between the last molars and 
the end of the pterygoids, which are simple at the end, not curved 
outwards, nor is there any process opposite to them projecting 
from the buUa. Upper molar concave oefore and behind, so as to 
be slightly dumbbell-shaped, and slightly emarginate posteriorly 
on the outer edge. 





Colour. In summer dull chestnut (reddish brown) above, white 
or yellowish white below, the terminal portion of the tail bl^k. 
The underfur on the back paler. In winter the whole of the fur 
is white except the tail towards its extremity, which remains black. 
In some countries, as in Ep^land^ the white winter garb is seldom 
assumed. 

Dimensions. Head and body 9 to 11 inches, tail with hair 4|| to 
6, witl^out hair about 3 to%. Mdles are larger than females. A 
skull measures 1-7* in basal length, and 1 inch in breadth across 
the zygomatic arches. 

Distribution. Throughout the Palmarctic region as far south os 
the Alps and the Himalayas. A specimen was obtained in 
Afghanistan by Griffith, and the species was rticOrded from Nepal 
by Hodgson ; tbut the only specimen made over by him to the 
‘British Museum is a furrier’s skin, said to have been brought from 
Tibet. Adams says the species is found in the lower and middle 
regions of the Western Himalayas, but Jerdon very pertinently 
remarks that no Himalayan examples exist in any of our museums. 
Indeed the only thoroughly authentic ocdhrrence within our area 
appears to be that mentioned by Dr. G. Henderson in ‘ Lahore to 
Yarkand,’ p. 42. He shot a specimen near Dras, north of the 
Zoji-la, Ilasbmir. The skin is, 1 believe, that now preserved in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Dr. Henderson remarked that the 
animal was profa^ly rare in the locality, for the people had no 
native for it, 

Habits. The ermine lives in holes in the ground made by rodents, 
amongst rocks or heaps of stones, or in hollow trees, sometimes 
hunting in the daytime, but more frequently at night, and killing 
any mammals, birds, or reptiles that it can master. It kills rats 
and mice of all kinds, and is well known to be very destructive to 
rabbits and to feathered game generally. It climbs well, and 
plunders birds’ nests o£ eggs and young. It is bold and sanguinary. 
In Europe it pairs in February or March, and has young, usually 
5 to 8 in number, in April or May ; the latter are blind for 9 daySfi 
remain with the mother till the autumn, and are full-grown in the 
following spring. * • 

The white winter skins from the North, where the fur is thick 
and close, form the valuable ermine of commerce. 


82. Putorius subhemachalanuB. The Himalayan Weasel. 

Mustela (Putorius) subhemachalaua, Hodgson. J. A. 8. B. vi, p. 563 
(1837) ; Horsf . Cat. p. 103 ; Jerdon, Mam. p. 83. 

Mustela humeralis, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xi, p. 99. 

Mustela horsfieldii, Cray, A. M. N. H. xi, p, 118 (1843). 

Mustela hodgsoni, Hor^. Cat. p. 103, nec Gray. 

P Xran or Gran, Kaiffimir * ; 8ang~king, Lepcha $ Temon, Bhot. 


* See under B. oanigtUa. 
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Tail moderately bushy, and, without including the hair at the 
end,, nearly half the len^h of the head and body, h'ur moderately 
long, soft, with some woolly underfur. Soles hairy ; long hair 
between the toe-pads, and between them and the palmar and 
plantar pads, sometimes almost concealuig them. Anal glands as 
in other species. 

Skull more elongate than that of P. erminea^ and muzzle nip^ 
rower ; otherwise similar. The "dentition presents no difference 
of importance. 

Colour, Brownish red, ranging from bright chestnut to bay, some 
being considerably brighter and more rufous in tint than others ; 
underfur hair-brown. The tip of the tail and the nose are darker, 
but not black. Clhih white, and in many specimens t&ere are 
white spots or patches on the breast. 

Dimensions. Head and body in a large (? male) specimen 15| 
inches, tail without hair 6, with hair 7|, tarsus and hind foot IJ. 
In a small (? female) example the corresponding measurements are 
10, 4, 5, and inches. Weight of a young male 9 ounces. A 
skvQl measures 1*85 inflles in basal length, and nearly 1 inch in 
zygomatic breadth. • 

Distribution. This weasel is found in Nepal and Sikhim at eleva- 
tions from 7000 to 13,000 feet (I have a specimen pro6ured on 
Chola by Mr. Elwes at the last-named elevation, and Hodgson 
caught two in his house at Darjiling). Bly th A.. S. B. xxiii, 
p. 215) records specimens collected by. Dr. Stewart near Landour 
and Mussoorie, and Jerdon states that the wecies is common in 
Kashmir, where Leith Adams also records ifC occurrence ; but all 
the skins I have seen from the Western Himalayas belong to the 
next species. The specimen profiured by Griffith, and erroneously 
referred by Horsfield to M. hodgsoni, is labelled from Afghanistan. 
Some of Griffith’s collections thus labelled were from the Khasi 
hills, so no dependence can be placed upon the locality. 

Varieties. The type of Mustela horsjieldiy which was brought from 
i^hutan, is now in the British Museum. It is smaller and much 
darker-coloured than Hodgson’s type of M. suhhemacfialana in the 
s^e collection. But the tint is evidently variable in this species, 
and as the distribution of colour is precisely similar, I have very 
little doubt that the difference in size is sexual, and that the two 
are identical, as was suggested by Jerdon. Jn Hodgson’s MS. 
drawings’ three of these darker specimens are represented, and all 
are not^ as young. 

Ngthing is known of the habits of this weasel. 


83. PutoriuB canigola. TAs wMte-mosed Weasel. 

Mustela canigula, Hodgson^ J, A. 8. B. xi, p. 279 (1842)« 

Mustela hodgsoni, Qray^ A. M. N. H. xi, p. 118 (1843). 

T^ moderately bushy, about half the length of the head and 
body. Fur of moderate length Soles hairy. 
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Skull (fig. 40, p. 162) decidedly elongate, the comparatiyely 
narrow area behind the postorbital processes very long, but nowhere 
distinctly contracted, the sides being subparallel. * 

Colour, Chestnut (brownish red), some specimens darker th^ 
others, some being bright rcnestnut, almost fawn-colour, the tail- 
tip not darker. Underfur hair-brown. The nose os far back as 
the eyes, both lips, the chin, an^ a variable area on the throat 
and upper breast white. 

IH/niensions. Head and body 15| inches, tail without hair 7^, 
with hair 9|. The above are Hodgson’s measurements, but are 
from a skin, and therefore only ap 2 )roximate. A skull from 
Kashmir is 2*05 inches in basal length, 1*^ broad across the 
zygomatic arches. * ^ 

. Distributionr ilodgsoh’s types were from Lhassa in Tibet. There 
^are specimens in the British Museum, collected by Major Kin- 
loch, from Chamba and Pangi in the N.W. Himalayas, at an 
elevation of 8000 feet in eadii case. I have a skin obtained by Mr. 
Theobald at Dharmsala, and the species is probably that “ with a 
white blaze on the face " observed by Mr.lLydekker in the Chendb 
valley. I cannot help suspecting that this “form may inhabit 
Kashmir, and that it may have been mistaken for its near ally 
P. suhhefiiachdlanus. If this be the case, P. canigula is probably 
the Western cis-llimalayan , species, P. suhhmachalanus the 
Eastern, the form<^ extending further east, however, in Tibet. 
Nothing particulfti^ is known of the habits of P. eanigula. 

The type of Mustelia hodgsoni, Gray, is in the British Museum, 
and is a rather small and dark-coloured individual of the present 
species. The name has by Horsfield,*^ Blyth, and Jerdon been 
• applied to other kinds. ^ 


84. Futorius alpinus. TliejgaU Weasel. 

Mustela alpina, GcbUr^ Mim. iSbc. Imp. Nat. ilfoscoa, vi,p. 213 (1823) u 
Horsf. Cat. p. 104. 

Mustela temon, Hodgson, J. A. S, B. xxvi, p. 207 ; Blanford, Yaii^. 
Miss., Mam. p. 32 ; Scully, P. Z, 8. 1881, p. 203 ; id. A. M, N. H. 
(6) viii, p. 97. 

Temon, Tibetan. 

Tail moderately hairy, about half the length of the head and 
body. Pur short, soft, very thick, with but little woolly underfui^. 
Soles hairy, naked ; pads much concealed by the long hair between 
them. Claws very slightly curved, blunt. 

Colour. Above and on the sides light brown (or, os Hodgson 
calls it, brunnescent fawn) to hair-brown. TJnderfur rather darker 
brown at the base, then whitish when the fur is in good condition, 
the tips brown. Tail the same colour as the body or rather paler. 
Lower parts, as a rule, yellow or white, with a distinct line of 
separation from the brown of the sides ; but m other specimens 
there is no distinct separation of colour, and the lower parts are 
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pale brown with a yellow or orange tinge. Forehead rather darker 
than the back ; sides of the head paler brown ; both lips, with the 
chin and the fore feet above, white, and frequently the inside sur- 
face of all the limbs and a small portion of the hind feet. Indistinct 
brown spots are sometimes found on tne breast and abdomen. 

Dimensions, The only measurements are from skins. Head and 
body to 111 inches, tail without hair d to 5|, with hair abqut 
6|, hind foot tocalcaueum 1|. £. skull from Hodgson^s collection 
measures 1'82 in basal length, and 1 in breadth; another 1*7 
by 0*97 ; whilst one from Kumaon is much smaller, only 1*5 by 
0*82. The latter may be a female. 

Distribution, Within our area this species has been obtained 
from the country oh the northern frontier of Sikbim by Hodgson 
and Mandelli, from Kumaon by Strachey, and from Gilgit by 
Scully, and it probably occurs throughout the higher Himalayas 
and Tibet. The type of P. alpinus was from the Altai, and a 
species, said td be the same, was fouud^n Amiirlan^ by Eadde. 

Habits, The typical P. alpinus is said by Gebler to have young 
in May, the number not exceeding five. The pairing-season is 
in February. 

The typical skins and skulls of P. temon agree well \iath Qebler’s 
description of P. aZj)tnt^, and with specimens from the AltM in the 
British Museum, but the individual from Kumaon, although similar 
in colour, is remarkably small, agreeing, however, in Its dimensions 
with those given by Badde (Eeis. Slid. Ost-Si^i^ i, p. 60) for the 
species. It is quite possible that the smalle/ individuals may be 
females. 


85. Putorius cathia. The yellow-hellied Weasel, 


Mustela (Putorius) kathiah, Hodgson^ J, A, S, B, iv, p. 702 ; Hors^ 
fiddj Cat, p. 102 ; Jerdon^ Mam, p, 84, 

Mustela auriventer v, cathia, Hodgs, J, A, 8, B, x, p. 909, xi, p. 280. 

KdtMa ngal, Nepal. 



Fig. 42 . — Putorius cathia, (From Hodgson’s drawings.) 

Tail about half the length of the head and body, not bushy. 
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Eur Bbort and even. Soles partly naked, especially those of the 
fore feet. 

Skull resembling that of P. emiinea in form, but narrower. The 
inner lobe of the upper true molar larger than the outer, and 
having the tubercle in the middle small but prominent, rising 
from the centre of a slight depression on the surface of the 
tooth. 

Colour, Back, face, and upphr surface of head, including the 
ears, limbs, and tail, bay (dark brownish red) ; underfur scarcely 
paler. Lower parts deep yellow, this colour extending to the 
inside of the limbs, but more in some specimens than in others ; 
chin and upper lip generally whitish. In two specimens from 
MussoC^'ee, colleet^^ by Captain Hutton and <iiow in the British 
Museum, the«inside of the fore degs is yellow to the feet, and in 
one the upper surface of the feet is partly whitish. 

Dimemions, Head and bod}' 9 to 10.^ inches, tail without hair 5 
to 6, with hair 6 to 7, tm*siis and hind foot about ; weight 
about 6 ouncel. A skull measures 1*8 inch in basal length, and 
1 in zygomatic breadth. Males are rather larger than females. 

Diatrihuiion, The Himalayas as far west aS Mussooree, at mo- 
derate elevations (about 3000 to 8000 feet), and some of the hills 
south o<! Assam. There is a specimen from the Khdsi Hills in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Habits, Hothmg is known about this animal in the wild state ; 
its food, mode orSmnting, breeding, &c., probably resemble those 
of other weasels ahd stoats. Hodgson states that it is easily 
tamed, and is emplojed by the Nepalese to rid houses of rats, for 
which purpose it is most efficient. It is also trained to attack 
larger animals — fouls, geese, arid even goats and sheep— which it 
kills by dividing the artery of the neck. 


86. Putorius strigidorsus. The striped Weasel. 

Mustela strigidorsa, Ilodgs,, Gray {errore strigodorsa), P. Z. S. 1863, 
p. 191 ; Horajield, A, M, N. H, 2nd ser. xvi, p. 107 ; -td. P. 2L 8. 
1856, p. 398, pi. Hix ; Jerdon, Mam, p. 85. 

Tail, without hair, nearly half the length of the head and body. 
Pur of moderate length ; underfur soft and woolly, longer hairs 
coarse. Soles partly naked. A foetid secretion exudes from the 
anal glands, which are similar to those of P. eathia. Mammm^i^, 
subinguinal. 

Colour, Deep bay (dark brownish red) throughout, with the ex- 
ception of *the throat and middle of the breast, which are yellow ; 
the chin, a narrow line down the middle of the back, and another 
along the belly, which are whitish or white. Underfur on the 
back a little paler than tlfe terminal portions of the hiurs. 

IHmensions, Head and body 12 mches long, tail with hair 6j|, 
without 5^, tarsus and hind foot 2*; weight 7^ oz. The sex of the 
specimen measured by Hodgson, to whom we are indebted for the 
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measurements, is not recorded. There is clearly a considerable 
difference in size between the sexes. 

BUtribution. This species has hitherto only been recorded from 
Sikhim, where two specimens were obtained by Hodgson, probably 
from a moderate elevation. Two more were procured by Mr. 
Mondelli, and are in my possession. 

Nothing is known of the habits, which are doubtless similar «to 
those of other allied forms. The animal is considerably larger 
than P. cathia^ the teeth especially being of much greater size. 

Two other species of Putoriua may hereafter have to be included 
in the Indian fauna, though at the opposite extremities of the area. 
The first of these is^'a weasel described by myself from «£!astern 
Turkestan under the name of Mustela atoliezlcana (J.^. S. B. xlvi, 
pt. 2, p. 260, and Sc. Eesults 2nd Yarkand Mission, Mam. p.'SO, 
pis. ia, ii6). This is allied to the common weasel of Europe, but 
is considerably larger and rather different in colour. The follow- 
ing is a brief description, which may suffice for identification. 

P. stoliezkana . — Colour pale sandy brown above, on the outside 
of the limbs, and omthe tail, white below. Eur short, dense, and 
soft. Head and body of a male 9 inches, tail with hair 3, without 
hair 2*3, tarsus and hind foot without claws 1*4 ; weig^ 5*2 oz. 
Skull 1*75 inches long, 1 broad. 

There is a specimen from Afghanistan in the British Museum. 

The other species is P. nudipes, E. Cuv. (Hist. Nat. Mamm. 
pi. 149), found in the Malay Peninsula (Cantor, J. A. S. B. xv, 
p. 194), Sumatra, and Borneo. Like so manj/other Malay species, 
this may inhabit Southern Tenasseriin. A short description is 
consequently added : — • 

P. nuc2ipes.~Tail bushy. Soles partlj- naked. Eur loose and 
long, with but little underfur. Colour rusty red, the head above 
and below white, tail-tip whitish. Head and body about 13 inches, 
tail without hair 8|, with hair 10|; skull 2*25 inches long, 1*35 
broad. It is said by Cantor to inhabit the densest jungle. 

P. astutm and P. moupinensis have been described by Prof. A. 
Milne-Ed wards * from Moupin, Eastern Tibet, and P. davidianua 
from the Chinese province of Kiangsi. None of these can be 
satisfactorily identified with Himalayan forms. 

P. aatutm is dark rufous-brown above, the tail the same colour 
throughout; breast white, with a yellow tinge. Tipper surface of 
fore feet white. Length of head and body nearly 10 inches, tail 
4j^, skidl 1*8. 

P. moupinensis is rufous-brown, a little paler below, the f^ and 
the tip of the tail darker; chin white or yellowish white. Head 
and body 13J inches long, tail 9, skull 2*2. This approaches 
P. but has a longer tail. 

P. davtidianus is light rufous-brown ^ve and below, the head 
above darker ; no dark tip to the tail ; clnn, upper lip, and sides of 


* *Beoherche8,’ i, pp. 843-348. 
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nose white. In a female the head and body measure 11 ^ inches, 
tail skull 2. It is just possible that this may be a variety of 
P. eanigula. 

In Gray’s “ Eevision of the Genera and Species of Mu^telidas 
contained in the British Jlfuseum’’ (P. Z. S. 1865, p. 117), and in 
the same author’s ‘ Catalogue of Carnivorous &c. Mammalia ’ (1869, 
p. 95), Himalaya is given as one of the localities for Vison sihirica 
(Muiiela sibirica, Pall.), and the letters B.M. are appended to show 
that specimens from the Himalaya are in the British Museum. lam, 
however, unable to find any such specimens in the collection. ^ In 
Blyth’s ‘ Catalogue of the Mammalia in the Museum of the Asiatic 
Society,’ too, Himalaya and Tibet are given with a mark of doubt 
amongst the localities for the same species, but this is due to the 
mistake of sifpposing Af. liodgsoni to be a synonym. 


Subfamily MELINA. 

This subfamily comprises the badgers and their allies. All are 
furnished with claws adapted for digging, aod thus present some 
resemblance to bears, with which they have been classed by some 
naturalists. None of the true badgers have been recorded from 
within Indian limits, although at least one species belonging to the 
genus has beejti found in Tibet. Three genera, however, belonging 
to this subfamily are found in India or Burma, and are distinguished 
from each other byvthe following characters : — 

A. Upper molar broader than long, not larger than upper 

sectorial. ^ , 

a. An external ear ; animal paler below than above . . Helictis. 

b. No external oar ; animal pale above, black below . . Mellivoba. 

B. Upper molar longer than broad, and larger .than upper 

sectorial. 

a. Bony palate prolonged back to glenoid fossa Arctonyx. 

Genus HELICTIS, Gray, 1831. 

Syn. Mdogaky GeofFroy (1834), 

Size small. Body and head elongate, the nose prolonged and 
terminating in a naked, obliquely truncated snout, separated from 
the upper lip by a narrow hairy space. The nose is naked above 
for about one third the distance to the eyes. Limbs short. Claws 
much compressed, fore claws about double the length of the bind. 
Soles naked ; on the hind foot the naked portion terminates some 
distance in front of the heel. Ears short, but distinct. Mammas 4. 

Dentition : i. ?, c. J-^, pm. m. The upper sectorial, 
which in both Indian and Burmese forms is much larger than the 
true molar behind it, has a very large inner lobe divided into two 
distinct pointed cusps. There is a very small pointed cusp at the 
anterior extremity of the tooth. The molar is broader th^ long, 
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the outer margin slightly indented, the crown with several small 
cusps. The lower sectorial has a heel about one third the length 
of the tooth. 



Fig. 43. — Palate of HelictU personata^ 

Skull with the nasal portion narrower than in other genera of 
the subfamily, and with the palate extending backwards to about 
halfway between the hindmost molars and the glenoid fossa. 
Infraorbital foramen large. Vertebrae ; C. 7, D. 14, L. 6, S. 4, 
C? • 

The species of Helktis have longer bodies and shorter limbs than 
badgers, but are allied to the latter and not \p Gulo or any other 
genus of the Mustelince^ so that it is incorrect to call them 
wolverines, as Jerdon and others have done. Blythes term Brock- 
weasel is better, but the animal is not a weasel. All the species 
are veiy similar externally, but there are difFerences in the dentition. 

An account of the anatomy of a Chinese species has been given 
by Garrod (P. Z. S. 1879, p. 305). 

Synopsis of Indian and Burmese Species. 

A. Colour brown or yellowish brown, not grey. ... //. orientalise p. 173. 

B. Colour brownish grey H, personatae^, 174. 

87. Helictis orientalis. The brown Ferreirhadger. 

Gulo orientalis, Korsfielde Java, pi. 

Gulo nipalensis, Ilodgs, J, A, 8, B. v, p. 237, vi, p. 660. 

Helictis nipalensis, Gray, P. Z. 8, 1853, p. 101 ; Jerdofiy Mam. p. 80. 

Okery Nepalese ; Nyentekf Malay. 

Tail, without the hair, exceeding half the length of the head and 
body. Pur consisting of soft woolly underfur and longer coarse 
piles. Teeth of moderate size ; outer lobe of the upper sectorial 
proieoting beyond the extremity of the inner lobe in front and 
behind; anterior cusp of the inner lobe much larger than the 
posterior. 
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Colour. Above dark brown, almost chocolate-brown in general, 
bttt some individuals appear rather paler. The underfur is pale 
brown. A narrow median stripe from the crown of the head to 
the middle of the back or even to above the hips pure white ; also 
the cheeks and an interrupted band across the forehead, sometimes 
reduced to a frontal spot. The margin of the ears and terminal 
third to half of the tail whitish. Lower parts brownish white, 
sometimes yellowish, the breast and throat paler. Sometimes the 
pale colour is confined to the middle of the abdomen, the sides 
being brown. 

Dimensiens, In a female the head and body measure 16 inches, 
the tail without hair 7i, with hair 9, hind foot from heel 2|. A 
skull ifieasures 2*75 inches in basal length^' &nd 1*75 across the 
zygomatic arshes. 

Distribution. The Himalayas in Nepal and Sikhlhn at moderate 
elevations, and Java. Other supposed localities probably refer t<f 
the next species. ♦ • * 

Habits. Very imperfectly known. The animal is nocturnal and 
lives generally in forests, but wanders into houses, and Anderson 
says he killed one at night in the house of a ft'ikhim Bhotia, to the 
disgust of the proprietor, who declared the creature to be useful in 
destroying cockroaches and other insects. 

1 am unable to find any distinction between the Himalayan and 
Javanese forms distinguished by many authors as H. nipalensis 
and H. orientdlis. The cranial differences noticed by Gray, Ander- 
son, and others ap^r to be due to individual variation only. 

88. Helictis personata. The Burmese Ferret-badger. 

Melogale personata, Geoff. B4langei*y Voy.^ Zool. p. 137, pi. v (1834). - 

Helictis orientalis, Blyih^ J. A. 8. B. xxxi, p. 332, neo Horsjmd. 

Helictis nipalensis, Blyth^ Cat. p. 70, Mgm. Birds Burma^ p. 29, nec 
Hodgson, 

Helictis personata, Thomas^ P. Z, 8. 1886, p. 69. 

Kyoung-ungyi, Burmese (Tickell ) ; Kyoung-pyan, Arakanese. 

General proportions precisely similar to those of H. orientalis. 
Teeth much larger, and the upper sectorial nearly trapezoidal, the 
inner lobe being remarkably developed and the two cusps much 
less unequal than in H. orientalis. 

Colour. Above brownish grey. In all other respects this form 
resembles H. orientalis ; the dorsal underfur is sullied white, dorsal 
and frontal bands and cheeks white or yellow, lower parts brownish 
white or yellow. The longer hairs on the sides have whitish tips. 
Dark portions of the face much darker than the back generally. 

Dimensions. Tickell, in his MS. notes, gives for a female : — head 
and body 15 inches, tail 8|, hind foot 2|. ^Tbis I suspect to be 
■ small, skulls of this species and stuffed specimens being rather 
larger than those of H. orientalis. The skull of a male measures 
in basal length 2*85 inches, in breadth 1*87. 

DistribvJtiim. Eecorded from Pegu and Manipur. There is also 
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a skibiy apparently of this species, from Cachar, in the British 
Museum, and in ml probability the specimens obtained by Blyth 
from Tipperah and Arakan are the same. 



Pig. 44.— pmonata. (From a drawing by Ool. Tickell.) 

Habits. This animal is nocturnal like other memberis of the 
genus, and appears to be omnivorous. One kept alive by Tickell 
fed upon fruit, insects, lizards, meat, and eggs, and drank by lapping. 
It was savage and restless, and appeared well able to defend itself 
against prowling dogs, as it was kept chained^Ao a tree. 

Anderson obtained the Chinese type of the genus, H. moachata^ 
distinguished by its very small te^th, in Yunnan, and this species 
may found in Upper Burma. 


Genus MELLIVORA, Storr, 1780. 

Syn. Ursitaxua, Hodgson (1836). 

Body stout. Limbs short;^ strong ; fore claws very large. Tail 
short. No external ear. Coloration peculiar : the upper parts 
whitish ; lower parts and limbs, with the muzzle, uniformly black. 
Mammas 4. Anal glands well developed, one opening on each side 
of the anus. Feet naked below, on the bind feet the naked sole 
extends to the heel. 

Dentition : i. |, c. pm. m. No lower tubercular 
molar. The upper tubercular (or true) molar much broader than 
long, thus being transverse and more or less dumbbell-shaped, as 
in Mustelince. Upper sectorial large, with the inner tubercle 
quite at the anterior end. The heel of the lower sectorial very 
smaU. Vertebr® : (J. 7, D. 14, L. 4, S. 4, 0. 16. 

The ratels, as they are commonly called in England, have 
somewhat the form of badgere, but are rather more like bears in 
gait and appearance. They burrow in the ground, but occasionally 
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climb trees. One species is found throughout Africa, and one in 
India, but the distinction of the two is somewhat doubtful. 



jg. 45. — Skull of MeUivora indica. 

Two forms of this* genus, MeUivora sivalensis and M, punjabensia^ 
are found in ^e Siwalik beds Northern India, together with a 
representative of an allied but extinct genus, Mellivorodon palca- 
indicua. 


89. Hellivora indica. The Indian Eatel. 

Ursus indicuB, Kerr, An, King,p, 188 (1792). 

MeUivora ratel, Oray, Cat. Mam, ^Birde Nepal ^c. B, M, p. 13 ; 
Horsf. Cat, p. 120 ; Blyth, Cat. p. 69. 

MeUivora iiidica, Jerdon, Mam, p. 78. 

Ursitaxus inauritus, Hodgsm, As. Bee. xix, pt. 1, p. 61 ; id. J, A, 8, B, 
V, p. 671. 

BijUfK,; Sindhi ; at Bhagalpur ; Nipal ; 

Biyu khawar, Tel. ; Tava karadi, Tam. ; Uea banna, Kol. 

Tail without the hair about ^ to 1 the length of the head and 
body. Fore claws very large, nearly treble the size of the hind 
claws. No underfur ; abdomen very thinly clad. 

Colour. Above light grey or whitish grey, lower parts with the 
limbs black. The dorsal fur consists of longer coarse white hairs 
mixed with rather shorter and finer hairs which are blackish brown. 
The whitish upper parts are sharply divided from the black under- 
soi^e, and include the crown of the head, though the black area 
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covers the ears, eyes, and muzzle ; the upper portion o£ the tail 
also is whitish except at the extremity. Yore claws white. 



Fig. 46. — Mellivora indica. 

Dlme^unong. According to Hodgson head and bcjdy 32 inches, 
tail 5, with the hair OjJ, hind foot to heel 4J. Jordon gives head 
and body 26 inches, tail 6. A skull is 4*9 inches in basal length 
by 3*2 in zygomatic breadth. / 

Distribution. India generally, from the base of tlie Himalayas to 
the extreme south, with the exception of the Malabar coast and 
Lower Bengal. Not found in Ceylon nor to the oast of the Bay of 
Bengal, but the range extends to the westward certainly as far as 
jSind. 

Habits. Like most of its subfamily the Indian ratel is exclusively 
nocturnal. During the day it remains in holes, probably dug by 
itself. According to Jerdon it is most common in hilly districts 
or in those parts of the alluvial plains of Northern India where 
the rivers have high banks, affording suitable localities for its dens. 
It is said to live in pairs, to feed on rats, birds, frogs, and insects, 
and to be very destructive to poultry. Like the African ratel, it 
doubtless eats honey and bees when it can get them. Throughout 
India this animal has the reputation of digging into graves of men 
in order to feed upon dead bodies, and several of the native names 
mean “ gravedigger,” a term often applied to the species by Euro- 
peans. In Persia the same belief exists with regard to the badger, 
and is in all probability equally w'ithout the least foundation;. 
Indeed, although the dentition of Mellivora is more carnivorous 
than that of the truelbadgers, the fact that the ratel in confinement 
lives well on vegetable food renders it probable that this animal 
feeds partly pn vegetables, probably fruit and roots, in the wild 
state also. At the same time Jerdon states that he has heard of 
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several individuals bemg trapped whilst committing depredations 
in .fowl-houses, and this is confirmed by McMaster. 

Nothing appears to be known of the ratel’s breeding-habits. In 
confinemeni it is very tan^, quiet, and playful, and frequently 
acquires a habit of tumbling head over heels, for this practice has 
been noticed in different individuals by Hardwicke, Sterndale, and 
otoeea. 

« 

Genus ABCTONYX, F. Cuvier (1825). 

"Body and limbs stout, tail short. Snout long, mobile, naked 
towards the end, and truncated, the terminal disk containing the 
nostrils Wng much like that of a pig. Ears vei^short and rounded. 
Eyes small. Feet naked below, the naked solo not extending to 
the heel in tfie hind foot. Claws of all feet much lengthened, 
.those of the fore feet longest, all slightly curved and blunt. Hair 
coarse and long, with woolly underfur. Mammte 0. , 

Infraorbital foramen in the skull very largo. Bullm very small. 
The bony palate extends back to the glenoid fossse, and is deeply 
indented behind in the middle. The posterior portion of the 
palate is formed by processes from the pterygoid bones. This 
form of tpalate is peculiar to Arctonyx amongst fissipede Carnivora. 

Dentition: i. c. pm. m. anterior premolars 

in both jaws often rudimentary or absent. The upper incisors are 
arranged in a semicircle. The canines are greatly compressed. 
Upper sectorial furi^shed with a large median inner lobe, divided 
by a transverse groove, but without cusps. Upper tubercular 
molar much larger than upper sectorial, longer than broad, sub- 
trapezoidal, almost lozenge-8ha|ied, with the heel rounded; this 
heel becomes worn away in old skulls. liower sectorial with a 
large low tuberculated heel. Vertebr© ; C. 7, D, 10, L. 4, S. 4, 
C. 20. 

The hog-badgers, as Jerdon very appropriately names them, have 
a singular resemblance to a pig, owing to the form of the snout. 
But little is known of their habits. Two forms, one of which is 
very imperfectly known, are recorded from North-eastern India 
and Burma. 

Synopsis of Indian and Burmese Species. 

Large ; skull from occiput over C inches long A, collans, p. 178. 

Small ; skull from occiput less than 5 inches long . . A. taxoidee^ p. 180. , 

Some details of the anatomy are described by Dr. G. Evans, 
J. A. S. B. viii, p. 408. 

90. Arctonyx collaris. The Hog-hadyer. 

Arctonyx collaris, F. Cm, Hist. Nat. Mam, pi. 220 (1826) ; EeanSy 
J. A, 8, B, vii, p. 732, pi. xliii; viii, p. 408; Blyth^ Cat. p. 71 ; id^ 
Mam, Birds Bunm, p. 20; Jerdon, Mam, p. 77. 
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MydauB collaris, Gray and Hardwicke, lU, Ind, ZooL pi. yi. 
Arctonvx isonyx, Hodysm^ 1\ Z, S. 185(5, p. 898, pi. I, 

Meles (Arctouyx) collaris, Anderson^ An. Zool. Res. pi 19G. 

Bhdla-sdr (bear-pig, or according to |oine Bdla-sur, f^and-pig), TI. ; 
Chondiuvhoy ThembalcsOf Naga ; Nsloany^ Kuki ; No-ok^ M^nipuvi ; 
Quado^WaUdUj Mug; Khwe-ldu-weUMif Arakuu; Ehwe-iarwekrwekrt€h> 
weky Burmese. 

Tail about a third to a fourth the length of the head and body. 

Colour. Dirty grey above and below, slightly washed with blackish 
above, the hairs l^ing sullied white throughout, except the ends 'o£ 
the longer hairs on the back and sides, which are black. Head 
white, with the exception of a dark brown or black band jjrom tiie 
upper lip over the ^ye and ear, and of another from the cbm, which 



Fig. 4^.—Arcionyx collaris. (bVom a drawing by Col. Tickell.) 


is dusky, backwards across the dhcck, joined by a broader and 
lighter brown band to the eye and ear-stripe. These head-markings 
appear variable, sometimes the sides of the head are dark except a 
white space round the eye. Throat, sides of neck, and tail 
whitish, lower parts and limbs dusky, the latter sometimes black. 

JJimensions. Head and body of a male J50 inches, tail 9, with 
hair 11, hind foot 4|- (a Moulmain animal measured by Tickell). 
All old skull is 5*5 inches in basal length and 3*5 broad. 

Distribution. The base of tho Eastern Himalayas in Nepal and 
Sikhim, Assam, Sylhet, Cachar, Arakan, Vegu, and Tenassorim. 
Anderson obtained this animal in Western Yunnan, Init it is not 
mentioned in Swinhoe^s lists of Chinese inannuals, nor has it bc^en 
observed south of Tenasserim. Sterndale says that ho heard of it 
in tho forests of Seoni in the CJeritral Provinces ; but as ho never 
saw a specimen, it is doubtful if this was the animal of which he 
obtained information. 

Habits. According to Tickell, in bis MS. notes, the hog-badger 
frequents undulating stony ground or small hills amongst jungle, 
and lives in fissures of the rocks or in holes dug by itstdf. It is 
thoroughly nocturnal. In captivity it is dull and uninteresting, 
feeding voraciously on meats, fish, reptiles, or fruit, and it is par- 
ticularly fond of earthworms. One individual used to pass the 
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day sleeping in a hole that it bad dug and was very savage if 
disturbed. When angry it made a loud grunting noise and bit 
fiercely. It was dull of sight, and its only acute sense appeared 
to be that of smell. It was fin the habit of raising its snout in the 
air in order to scent anyone who* approached, much as a pig does. 
This animal had no disagreeable smell. 

Anderson observed an individual, that was kept in the Zoological 
Gardens of Calcutta, pound plantains to a pulp with its snout 
before sucking them into its mouth. 

McMoster met with this species near Shwe-Gyeng in Pegu, and 
observed its bear- like gait, which was also noticed by Duvaucel. 
It is said to sii])port itself easily in an erect jjosition on its hind 
feet much as bears do. 

91. Arctonyx tazoides. The small Ho^-hadger. 

Arctonyx taxoides, Wytli^ J, A, S, />. xxii, p. 691 (1853); id. Cat, 
p. 71 ; Andersm, An. Zool. lies. p. 196. 

? Melcs albogularia, AVy//*, J. A. S. /^.xxii, p. 690. 

PMeles leiicolicniiis, M.-Edw. An. Sci. Nat. (6) viii, 1807, p. 374; 
id. Eecherches Mam. p. 195, pis. xxiv, xxvi, xxvii, xxviii. 

? Amtonyx obacunis, M.-Edw. Itech. Mam. p. 338, pis, Iviii, Ixii. 

“ Adult about half the size of the adult of A. collari^^ having a 
much finer and longer coat, .... the muzzle less broad and hog- 
like; . . . . the cars also are proportionally smaller; the tail is 
sliorter, and the colour and markings, though similar, are much 
hrighler. .Dentition l)f the upper jaw similar in the two species; 
in tlic lower jaw the interspace ^tvveen the second and third pre- 
molars is proportionally much greater in A, coUaris than in A. 
ta.eoidesj^ {Blyth., 1. c.) 

Dimensions. The skull of a fully adult female measures : — Ex- 
treme length (that is, doubtless, from occiput to anterior border of 
preinaxillaries) 4| inches, breadth across zygomata 2j|, length of 
bony palate width at posterior great molar (? between binder 
molars) j-g. The corresponding lueasurenumts in an old female of. 
A. collaris are 6g, 3^, and lytr. (Bh/th, 1. c.) 

Distribution. Assam and Arakan, perhaps also China. The above 
details are from J31yth’s origijial description, and are confirmed by 
Anderson. I have been unable to examine s])ecimens of late. 
Mr. W. L. Sclater has recently sent to me some additional notes on 
the dentition of the types of A. taxoides. He finds that the last 
upper premolar is trapezoidal in section, and has no tubercles on 
the inner side; the corresponding tooth of A. collaris is subtrian- 
gular in section, and bears one or two inner tubercles. 

No true badger of the genus Meles,vfi\\i a bony palate much less 
produced backwards than in Arctonyx^ has hitherto been observed 
within the limits of India or its dependencies ; but a species has 
been recorded from Tibet, north of Nepal and Sikhiin, and may 
occur in Western Tik^t also or in parts of the Himalayas. This 
animal was described by Hodgson as Taxidea leucura (J. A. S. B. 
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xvi, p. 763, pL xxix). The species is, however, a typical Mtles^ 
not a Taxi^ka^ and very closely allied to the European M, taxiis, 
of which it may prove only a variety. It is grey above, the hair 
long and grizzled, being white at the buse, blac^ near the end, and 
white again at the tips. Lower parts and limbs dusky or black, 
and a blackish line from the upper lip over the eye. Head and 
body 27 inches, tail 7, and with )iair 10. Skull of a female 4*2 
inches long from foramen, 2*65 broad across zygomata. 

The other recorded s[>ecies from Tibet, M. uJhogul^riSy Blytb, is 
probably an Arctonyx, Jifele^t taxua or an allied form may perhaps 
occur in Southern Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 


Subfamily LUTRINiE. 

The otters form the last subdivision Of the Mustelidtr, and are a 
well-marked group in which the general musteline type is pro- 
foundly modified and the animal adaptad for swimming. The feet 
are strong, short, ari3 rounded, and the toes webbed. The body is 
very long. The tail is of considerable length, thick at the base, and 
in general flattened. The head is broad and depressed. Tffe upper 
posterior molars are large and subquadratc. 

Three fossil species of otter have been detected •in the Siwalik 
beds of the Punjab : two of these, L.jxilo’indmi ami L.hathyynatlnis^ 
were not larger than living species; whilst tlie third, L, s valenais^ 
was the size of a leopard, and had a very different upper sectorial 
tooth. It w’as distinguished by Eajeoner as Knhydt'iodon. 


Genus LUTRA, Erxlcben (1777). 

Syn. Amyx, Lesson ; liaranyia &c., Gray. 

The feet are in general completely webbed. Soles of the feet 
•naked, the naked sole of the hind foot not extending to the heel. 
Head long and flat. Ears small. Ifur close and short, with woolly 
underfur. 

Skull broad and depressed, with the brain-case large, the facial 
portion in front of the orbits very short, the frontal region between 
the orbits and the brain-case long. 

Vertebra) : C. 7, H. 14-15, L. 6-5, S. 3, C. 20-26. 

Dentition : i. c. ~, pm. m. Anterior upper pre- 

molar very small, situated quite inside the canine. Upper sectorial 
wdth a trenchant tricuspid blade and a very large inner lobe, having 
a raised sharp edge and a deep hollow between the edge and the 
main blade of the tooth. True molar large, subrectaugular broader 
than long. 

All otters are very much alike externally, and the determination 
of the species is consequently in some cases difficult ; but the various 
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forms are readily discriminated by their skulls. Dr. Anderson has, 
I think, succeeded in clearing up much of the confusion in which 
the Indian species ^ad been left by Gray and others. 

Si/nopsM of Tudiatt, Ceylonese, ami Burmese Species, 

A. Claws distinct and well developed on all toes. 

a. lletid and body more than 2 Ibet long in 

adults. 

a, Up})er margin of naked nose angulato in 

middle ; dorsal fur generally grizzled . . Z. tmlyaris, p. 182. 

b. Upper nr.irgin of nuked nose straight; 

^lorsal fur not grizzled cZ. ellioti, p. 18»5. 

b. Head and body 20 22 inches fj.aur€ohninnea,p,\^, 

B. Claws small and rudimentary ; size small . . . > Z. leptonyXj p. 187. 


92. Lutra vulgaris. Tlie common Otten^ 

Lutra vulgaris, Er.vlehen, Syat, Bey, An. p. 448 (1777); Blylh^ 
Cat. p. 7d; Jerdon, Mam. p. 88, Scully^ 1\ Z. S. 1881, 

p. 20d. 

Lutra nair, F. Cuv. Dirt. Sc. Nat. xxvii, p. 247 (1823); Elliot, Madr, 
Jimrn. L. S. x, p. 100 ; Blyth, Cat. p. 72, partim ; Jerdon, Mam, 
p. SG, partim ; Anderson, An. Zool. Ecs. pp. 200 &c., pi. xi (skull); 
KclaavtyFrod. p. 35. 

Imtra indica, Gray, CharhswortK s May. N. II. i, p. 580 (1837). 

? Lutra taraiyensis, llodyson, J. A. S. B. viii, p. 311) (1839), 

TJd, XJd hildo, Pdni kutta, 11. ; Sayd-db, P. ; Lad, Pdn-manjar, JaU 
manjar, Jal-mdnm, Mahr. ; Nirunai, Tam. ; NirunKuka, Tel. ; Nirnai, 
Can., Mai. ; Dahcai hek, Wadari. ^ 

The upper edge of the naked muzzle where the hairy part of the 
nose begins is not straight, but projects in the middle and is con- 
cave on each side, running up considerably to the hinder edge of 
the nostril on each side. 

Skull (fig. 48) much depressed and elongate, the length being 
nearly double the breadth of the brain-case. The f ront al region of the 
skull behind the postoccipital processes narrows gradually for some 
distance, then expands to form the brain-case. Teeth of moderate 
size, the rounded inner lobe of the upper sectorial about two thirds 
the length of the tooth ; length of upper sectorial along its outer 
margin not exceeding the breadth of the six upper incisors taken 
together. 

Colofur, Above hair-brown, with a more or less rufous tinge ; 
w'oolly underfur at the base white, then brown, the tips of the 
longer hairs usually paler, producing in most Indian specimens a 
grizzled appearance, which is very characteristic. Lower parts 
(including the base of the tail below, abdomen, breast, and inside 
of limbs, throat, chin, and sides of bead and neck below the ears) 
whitish ; fur of the chin and throat white throughout, of the other 
parts white at the base, then light brown, and the tips white. 
These white tjps are much more distinct in old specimens, in which 
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. the colours of the upper and under surfaces are well defined. The 
young is dusky brown above, paler below, with the two colours less 
distinct. 

IHmennons, Head and body 25 to 29 inches, tail 15 to 16; 
weight about 16 to 20 lbs., sometimes piore. (The measurements 
given of this animal in India are inextricably mixed up with those 
of the next species.) A Calcutti^ skull of an old male measures in 
basal length 4*25 inches, zygomatic breadth 2*7, height from between 
bullm 1*35 (in another 1*5). The corresponding measurementr^ of a 
female skull are 4, 2*55, and 1*3 inches. 

JMsirihutidn. The common otter is found throughout the Pal®- 
arctic region, extending into the North-west Himalayas ; and the 
Indian form, usuaSy known as L. nair^ appears to inhabit nearly 
the whole of India and Ceylon, and to occur east iof the Bay of 
Bengal. Owing to the circumstance that the next^species, L, elliotiy 
lias only lately been clearly distinguished, the relative distribution 
of the tw’o olhnot be precisely ascertained. 

Varieties and Synonymy, Although I can find no constant 
characTters by which to distinguish the Indian otter, L, nair^ from 
the European otter^' L, vulyaris^ I cannot help suspecting that they 
may be distinct. As a rule, L, vulyaris appears to be larger, the 
fur is more rufous and but rarely grizzled. The skull 'ts larger, 
the brain-case broader, and the upper sectorial and molar propor- 
tionally smaller and shorter. Generally the anterior point of the 
upper sectorial is nearer to the hinder edge of the molar than to 
the anterior border of the canine. The reverse is the case in 
L. nair. But on examining a considerable series I find not one of 
these characters constant, and the skulls, as well as the skins, 
appear to me in some cases undistinguishable. 

The type of L, nair came from Pondicherry ,* that of L. indica 
was also from Southern India, and was collected by Sir W. Elliot. 

Anderson (1. c, p. 207) Bas pointed out how difficult it is to 
identify Hodgson’s species, as the types were forwarded to the 
British Museum without the names being attached, and the skulls 
were received separately without any indication of the skins to 
which they respectiA^ly belonged. The skins now marked A. 
tarayensis in the Gollection belong to the next species, but Hodgson’s 
description must, I think, apply to the present. 

Habits, Otters inhabit rivers chiefly, but are occasionally found 
in India in large tanks, and they are common in the great back- 
waters of the Western Coast, and in the Chilka Lake of Orissa. 
They also occur in salt-water inlets and tidal streams, and occa- 
sionally enter the sea. They are usually seen in India in parties 
of five, six, or more, consisting pfbbably of a pair of old animals 
and their full-grown or nearly full-grown offspring. These live 
together in a den, usually amongst rocks, or, in alluvial countries, 
in an extensive burrow M'ith several entrances on an elevated spot 
close to the water. One entrance to •the den is generally under 
the water. The presence of otters, wherever they inhabit, is 
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easily recognized by tbeir peculiar web>footed tracks on the sand 
or mud. 

To a considerable extent otters are nocturnal, but in wild coun- 
tries they are by no means <|xclu8ively so. 1 have repeatedly seen 
them hunting in rivers up, to 9 or 10 o’clock in the morning and 
again in the afternoon long before sunset. They live chiefly upon 
fish, Crustacea, and frogs, and, as is well known, when they nod 
food p^ientiful, kill far more than they require to eat. They are 
said occasionally to attack waterfowl, and to eat the eggs of birds, 
and in all probability they are, if hungry, not particular ; I once 
came upon a party that were pulling about a small erf eodile, but 1 
cannot say whether they had killed it. Their movements in the 
water ard exceedingly rapid and graceful, and^they can run with 
considerable speed on laud. In fishing, otters act in concert and 
surround or drive a shoal ot‘ fish. Colonel McMaster, in his * Notes 
on Jerdon,’ describes an instance in which he saw this done in the 
Chilka Lake. The otters, ak least six r in number, swam out in a 
semicircle, with an interval of about fifty yards between each two. 
“ Every now and then an otter would disappear, and generally when 
it was seen again it was well within the seifiicircle with a fish 
in its jaws, caught more for pleasure than for profit,” as the fish 
were al>^ay8 left untouched after a single bite. 



Fig. 48, — Skull of JMra vulgaris, {L. nair^ Anderson, An. Zool. Bes.) 


The hearing and sense of smell in otters are well developed ; 
but I am inclined to think them not very sharp of sight. They 
are very intelligent and cunning. Their usual cry is a sharp yelp, 
which they utter when excited or surprised. They are also sfud to 
make a whistling sound as a note of alarm. 

I cannot find anything recorded about the breeding of otters in 
India. In Europe they have frequently bred in confinement 
(P. Z. S. 1881, p. 249). They sometimes, at all events, pair in the 
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water. ' There appears to be no particular season for breeding, but 
tt^e young are p;enerally born In the winter, and the same is pro- 
bably the case in India. The period of gestation is about sixty-one 
to sixty-three days, the number of jouf)g usually from two to five ; 
these are blind for some time aftel birth. 

Otters are easily tamed when captured young, and become very 
much attached to their masters, whom they will follow like^a ddg. 
They are kept tame by fishermen in several parts of India, especi- 
ally in Jessore, the Bengal Sunderbans, and on the Indus, and 
are employed to drive the fish into nets, not, as in China, to actually 
capture fish %>r their masters. 


93. Lutra ellioti. The smooth Indian Otter, 

Lutra monticola, Hodgson^ J. A, 8. B, viii, p. 320(1839); Anderson^ 
An, ZoqIL. Bes, p. 207, pL xii, figs. ^-.3 (skull). 

JjUtra taraiyensis, Blyth^ J, A, 8. B. xi, p. 99, nee Hodgson, 

P Lutra siinung, Hors fields Cat, p. 116. 

Lutra nair, Cantgr^ A, 8, B, xv, p. 195 ; Blyth, Cat. p. 72, partim ; 

id. Mam. Birds Burnuif p. 28, nee Cuv. 

Lutra ellioti, Anderson^ An, Zool, Bes. p. 212. 

Ludraf Sindhi ; Hpyan, Burm. ; They^ Talain ; Bong^ Karen ; Mam-- 
rang^ Amrang^ Anjiny-ayerf Malay. 
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Fig. 49. — Skull of Lutra dlioti, {L. monticola, Anderson, An. Zool. Res.) 


The upper border of the naked muzzle is nearly straight from end 
to end. Fur smooth and short. 

Skull elongate, but much less depressed than that of L, vulgaris* 
Frontal regiqu of skull with the sides parallel for some distance 
behind the postorbital processes, and then suddenly constricted, so 
that there is the appearance of a postorbital swelling. 
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Molar teeth large ; ilie iuner lobe of the upper sectorial very 
large, more than half the breadth of the tooth, and exceeding two 
thirds the length. The length of the upper sectorial along tbe 
outer edge exceeds the br^th of the six upper iucisors taken 
together. » *’ 

Colour. Very uniform hair-brown above, with a slight greyish 
tinge, and without any tmce of grizzled appearance. Borne speci- 
mens are more rufous. Underfur pale brown. Lower parts 
lighter brown ; the breast, throat, chin, and sides of head and neck 
whitish or white. In some specimens, probably old, the tips of the 
hair on the abdomtm are white. 

Diwensions, leather less than those of X. vuhjaiis. A large skull, 
proliably'-inale, measures 4'7 inehe^iin basal leifgth, 3*2 in breadth, 
and 1*8 in height from between the buHm. A female skull is 4*36 
inches long, 2*9 broad, and 1*7 high, similarly measured. I 
learn from Mr. Scully that this otter is shorter than X. vul^arisj 
though more robustly built, with ^ much largcV skull. No 
trustworthy measurements are available. 

Distribution. Apparently throughout India, from the Lower 
Himalayas. Coiiimon in the Indus, in Sind, also in Lower Bengal, 
Burma, and the Malay Peninsula. 

Symihjmtj. This is, I think, probably the X. monticola of Hodgson, 
and there are several specimens in his collections; but as the 
species is not* a hill-otter the name is misleading, and must be 
abandoned. X. simunff of Horsfield is founded on a skin without a 
skull from Sumatra, and, though probably referable to this species, 
the identification is ^uncertain. I consequently, at Mr. Scully’s 
suggestion, adopt the name X. ellioti. 

Ilahits. Probably very similar Vo those of X. vulgaris. Whether 
this is the species kept tame by the Mohanas of Sind and employed 
by them in fishing, and in capturing porpoises as described by Hume 
(‘ Stray Peatbers,’ i, p. 11 0), I am doubtful ; the tame otter appeared 
to Hume, as it subst^quently did to me, a small kind. There can, 
however, be little doubt that this is one of (he species kept tamo 
and used for fishing by the Malays, as mentioned by Cantor. 


94. Lutra anreobrimnea. The Himalayan Otter. 

Lutra aiirobriinnea, llodaaon. J, A. S, B, viii, p. 320 ; Anderson. An, 
Zool.Bes.p. 212. 

? Barangia nepalensis, Cray, P. Z, 8. 1866, p. 124. 

“ Habit of body still more vermiform (ths^n in X. indigitata = 
leptonyx). Tail less than % of the body. Toes and nails fully 
developed. Pur longish and rough. Colour rich chestnut-brown 
above, golden red below and on the extremities. Length of head 
and body 20 to 22 inches, tail 12 to 13 ; weight 9 to 11 lbs.” 

The above description is quoted from Ilodgsoa. No other 
naturalist has met with this otter ; bbt there is good evidence in 
Hodgson’s collections at the British Museum that at least one 
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species, besides L. vulyaria^ L. ellioti^ and Z. Uptonysc, is found in 
Nepal. 

There is in the first place the skull to which Dr. Gray gave the 
name of Baranyiu nepalentns, Barawjid was a genus founded on 
the hairy-nosed Malay otter {Lat^a sumiidtrami). The Nepal skull 
is imperfect behind, but would, if perfect, probably be about 
4 inches long. The zygomatic breadth is 2*45. The tc^th are 
small. There is much resemblance to the skull of Z. sumutranu^ 
but the hinder upper molar is differently shaped, the inner lobe 
having the same antero-posterior length as the outer. In the 
Malay species the inner lobe is smaller. This skull is perfectly 
distinct from those of all known Indian otters. 

There is also a ihit skin of arf otter, rich dark brown tliVoughout, 
slightly paler and with a golden tinge below. The fur is thick and 
woolly and somewhat harsh. Both texture and cplourmay be due 
to some preservative process. The skin is stretched and distorted, 
having evidefitly been hung up by thg nose to dry, and it is im- 
possible to say whether the nose was hairy or not. This may be 
the dyed skin of a joung Z. vulgciris^ or it may, ns Anderson has 
suggested, belong to the same animal as the skull already men- 
tioned. The circumstance that only one of each exists in the 
collection is in favour of the latter view. 

Hodgson, as quoted above, gives varying measurements and 
weights, and from this it might be inferred that he^examined more 
than one individual. 1 can find no information about the animal 
in his MS. notes. 

It is very pipbable that Z. sumatram^ the hairy-nosed Malay 
otter (Z. hnramj of Cantor, thoqgh not, as Anderson has shown, 
Z. c. p. 204, of F. Cuvier), may extend its range into Tenasserim 
and even further north. This species and its skull are figured by 
Anderson (Z. c. pis. x, xii). It is a large otter, the length of the 
head and body in an old male, according to Cantor, being 32 J 
inches, tail 20, and the colour is deep rich brown throughout, 
except on the chin and throat, which are whitish. The nose is 
entirely hairy in young specimens, but in older individuals the 
hairs become partially worn off. That a third species, besides 
Z. ellioti and Z. leptony.x\ is found in Pegu is suggested in Col. 
McMaster's notes. 


95. Lutra leptonyz. The clawless Otter. 

Lutra leptonyx, Harsfield, Bes. Java (with figure) ; Blythj Cat. 

p. 73 ; Jerdon, Mam. p. 89. 

Lutra indigitata, Hadgsony J. A. 8. B. viii, p. 320. 

Aonyx leptonyx, Cantor, J. A. 8. B. xv, p. 196 ; Horsfield, Cat. 
p. 117 5 Blyth, Mam, Birds Burma, p. 28. 

Chusam, Bhot. ; Suriam, Lepcha ; Anjing-ayer, Malay. 

Tail about half the length of the head and body. Head short. 
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rounded. Claws extremely small and rudimentary, and sometimes 
wanting altogether ; the third and fourth toes on all feet consider- 
ably longer than the other toes. 

Skull much shorter than in other Indian forms, the length being 
but little more than one ai;»d a hklf times the breadth of the brain- 
case, which is very broad. The inner lobe of the upper sectorial 
large. The upper (last) molar ipuch larger in proportion to the 
breadtli than in other species. 

Colour, Moderately deep brown, with a more or less rufous 
tinge above, paler below ; sometimes the difference is very slight, 
except on the cheeks and upper lip, with the sidesf^of the neck, 
chin, and throat, u hich are whitish or white ; this colour is sharply 
divided fh)m the brown on the sides of the head and neck, but 
passes gradually into the paler brown of the breast. The under- 
fur of the back is lighter in colour near the base. 

Dimensions. Head and body 22 to 24 inches, tail 10| to 13, 
hind foot 31 ; weight 11 to 13 lbs. A* skull measures 3 inches in 
basal length and 2*25 wide across the zygomatic arches ; another 
31 by 2-4. 

Distribution. The clawless otter is found throughout the greater 
part of the Oriental region. It inhabits the Himalaya generally 
at low elevations, is found in Lower Bengal, being common near 
Calcutta, in Assam, Burma, Southern China, the Malay Peninsula, 
and several of the islands, including Java. Beyond Lower Bengal 
this species has not been recorded from the peninsula of India, 
except at considerable elevations on the Nilgiri and some other 
ranges in the Madras ^Presidency ; but a small ottef said by Kelaart 
to inhabit the neighbourhood of Newera Ellia, iu Ceylon, is very 
possibly L. Uptonyx. 

Habits. Similar, so far as is known, to those of other otters. 
This animal is said by Cantor tn be kcpbtame and employed by 
fishermen in M/ilacca, together with other species. 

By many WTiters the small clawless otter, Lutra hptonyx^ is 
separated from other Indian otters and classed in a distinct genus, 
Aonyx^ the type of which is the Cape otter, L. inunguis. This is 
distinguished by having the merest rudiments of claws and the 
toes half-webbed. L. Uptonyx also has very small claws, though 
not quite so rudimentary as those of L. inunguis^ but the toes are 
as fully webbed as those of most otters. Although it does not 
differ from Lutra in the same manner as the type of Aonyx does," 
L. hptonyx has several peculiarities of its own not shown by its 
supposed ally. Its skull is peculiarly short and broad, with a 
differently shaped upper posterior molar, and its feet differ from 
those of other species, including L. inunguis^ in the much greater 
proportional length of the third and fourth toes. 

The most remarkable peculiarity of L. lepUmyx^ the form of the 
skull, is repeated in a South- American species of otter, L.felina. 
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Family PROCYONID.E. 

f 

In the classification hitherto foHowed,^ that of Frofesspi* Flower, 
the Himalayan genus JElurug is made into a separate family ; but 
the differences from the American Procyonvlas, comprising the 
racoons {Procyon), kinkajoii [Gercoleptes), and their allies, do not 
appear sufficient to justify the separation. Hodgson pointed out 
several characters in which uElurm agrees with the Procyonulce^ 
and others k-^ve been recorded by Flower. Blyth, in his Catalogue, 
placed the genus between Oercoleptes and Proeyon^ and the only 
distinctions especLily mentioned by Flower are the p^vsence in 
j^lurus of an alisphenoid canal which is wanting ii^ the A inerican 
types, and the Asiatic habitat of the former genus. The case of 
Viverrimla already mentioned shows that the presence oE an 
alisphenoid d!a.nal is not necessarily a chara(;ter of importance, 
whilst to admit geographical distribution as a reason for distin- 
guishing biological |;roup8 appears a mistake, and liable to cause 
incorrect ideas as to natural affinities and the relations of faunas 
in different regions. I feel even doubtful whether a separate sub- 
family is required for the Asiatic representative of the Przfcyonidoi, 
The members of this family are distinguished by having two 
true molars on each side, both in the upper and lower jaw. 


Genus jELUBUS, F. Cuvier (1825). 

This genus contains but a single species peculiar to the Himar 
lay an region. 

The head is round, the face short and broad, the eyes directed 
forward, the pupil round, the ears well developed ; the limbs stout, 
plantigrade, densely covered with hair below; ^he claws large, 
curved, sharp, and semiretractile. Tail long. . Mammas 8. Veiv 
tebrm : C. 7, D. 14-15, L. 6-5, S. 3, C. 18. 

Skull high and compn*ssed. The zygomatic arches very strong 
and much curved upwards. The coronoid process of the mandiblo 
remarkably high, and the distance from the condyle to the angle 
also unusually great, with the result that the ascending ramus of 
the lower jaw is singularly developed. 

Dentition : i.-®, c. pm. m. The canines are much 
compressed. The molar teeth are very peculiar (see figure), and 
differ widely from those of all other Asiatic Carnivora. They are 
very broad,* and the crowns are covered with numerous pointed 
cusps ; these, when worn down, produce a pattern resembling .that 
on the molars of some Dngulates. The upper sectorial is smalleir 
than the first true molar, and semioval in shape, the inner lobe 
very broad and furnished with three cusps, arranged in a triangle, 
the inner smaller than the others. The second premolar is very, 
similar to the third or sectorial in shape, and like it has a thim 
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root supporting tho inner lobe. The first lower premolar is snull 
and deciduous. There is much resemblance between the dentition 
of jElurtu and that of Procyon, though the latter has not the 
remarkable second upper pi^molar of the former. 



Fig. 50.— Half palate aud skull of Mlurasfulyens, 


The anatomy is described by Hodgson, J. A. S. B. xvi, pp. 1119, 
1124, Ac., and xvii, pt. 2, pp. 475, 573, and by Flower, P. Z. S. 1870, 
p. 752. Several important additions are made in the latter paper, 
and especially t|je presence ot anal glands, which Hodgson thought 
were wanting, was demonstrated. 

90. iZElnrus fnlgens. The red OaUhear or Himalayan Ilucmn^ 

Ailurus fulgens, F. Cuv» Hid, Nat* Mam* pi. 203 (1826) ; Iloref* 
Cat. p. 120 ; Jerdon, Mam* p. 74 ; Sclater, P* Z* S* 1809, p. 40S ; 
Simpson, P. Z. S. 1^9, p. 607, pi. xli. 

Ailurus ochraceus, Hodyson, J*A. S, B* xvi, p. 1118, pis. lii, liii; 
xvii, pt. 2, pp. 476, 673. 

ASlurus fulgens. Flower, P* Z. 8, 1870, p. 762 ; Bartlett, ibid, p. 769. 

Wah, YS, Niqdlya-ponya, Nepal ; Thokya, Thongwa, Limbu j Wah^ 
donka, Woker, llhotia ; Sankam (or Saknam ?), Lepcho. 

Tail about two thirds the length of the head and body, or rather 
more. Fur long and thick, with woolly underfur. Feet and too- 
pads completely concealed by hair. 

Colour. Back, head above, and tail rusty red, varying in tint, the 
middle of the b^k frequently paler, the forehead always lighter in 
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colour, and several pale rings on the tail, the tip of which is blact. 
Limbs inside and lower parts black, often brownish * on the abdo- 
men ; soles of feet light brown or whitish. TJnderfur throughout 
the body hair-brown. Face and lower, lips white, with the excep- 
tion of a vertical stripe of red from just above the eye to the gape ; 
the ears too are white inside and near tlJe edge outside, remainder 
of outside surface of ears dark red or black ; the hair is red also 
below the ears behind the white Cheek-patches. Claws white. 



Rg. 61, — JiSluru9 fufyem, (I*. Z. S. i80U, p. 408.) Xhc dark nose-stripe here 
represented is generally wanting, and the face is white throughout. 

Dimmsiom, A large male measured ; head and body 24 inches, 
tail 17, or with hair at the end 19| ; other specimens measured : 
head and body 20 to 22 inches, tail 16, or with hair 18, the hind 
foot from the heel 4 Weight 7 to 9* lbs. A large skull is 3*65 
inches in 'basal length, and 3*05 broad across the zygomatic 
arches. 

DistHhution, South-eastern Himalayas, from about 7000 to about 
12,000 feet elevation. This animal has not been found west of 
Nepal, bub it ranges eastward throughout the mountains horth of 
Assam to Yunnan (Anderson, An. Zool. lies. Introduction, p. xx). 

Habits, Hodgson has given a very full account of these, and 
some useful additions have been made by Dr, Simpson and Mr. 
Bartlett. 

The present animal inhabits forasts, and lives in holes of trees, 
or perhaps amongst rocks. It, however, feeds much on the ground. 
As a rule it is found in pairs of small families. Its food is almost 
entirely vegetable, consisting of fruits, acorns, sprouts of bamboo 
(whence the name Nigalya-ponya), grass, roots, &c. It also eats 
^SS^f and, according to Jerdon, insects and larvio, though Hodgson 
says that the individuals kept by him refused similar food (perhaps 
he did not try the proper kinds). Hodgson also states that it is 
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fond of milk. All observers, however, agree that it either refuses 
flesh of all kinds, or takes it very reluctantly. Hodgson tried 
repeatedly the experiment of putting a live fowl in the cage of an 
jEluriM^ which but rarely ki}lod the fowl, aud never ate it. 

The sharp and powerful semioetractile claws of Amarus are thus 
manifestly not used for predatory purposes, but are admirably 
adapted for climbing ; aud there can bo no question that this form, 
like so 'many of the Himalayan miammalia, is chiefly arboreal in its 
habits. It is dull of sight and hearing, and even its sense of smell 
is not very acute ; and, according to llodgsou, it\s easily captured, 
having but little speed, cunning, or ferocity to protect it. It grasps 
articles, such as fruit, readily with its paws, as obsetred by Bart- 
lett. Itst^waik is plantigrade ; its movements >qii the ground slow 
and awkward. It sleeps sometimes coiled up like a cat or dog, with 
the bushy tail' over the head, sometimes resting on its legs with 
the head tucked under the chest and between the fore legs, a 

S ractice common, it is said,^with American racoons, and doubtless 
lie to the habit of resting on a branch of a tree. Bartlett especially 
notices the resemblance between its habits generally and those of 
the kinkajou (Oercoleptes), • 

Though by no means distinctly nocturnal, jE. ful^ens sleeps 
much in the day, moving about and feeding in the morning and 
evening. According to Bartlett it drinks like a bear, by inserting 
its lips, and not by lapping, though Hodgson says the contrary. 
Its usual cry, or call-note, is a short faint squeak, said by Dr. 
8impson to resemble the chirping of a bird ; but when angry it 
rises on its hind legs like a bear, and attacks with what one 
observer terras a series of “ snorts,^ and another a “ sharp spitting 
hiss.” Jerdon says that a friend of his watched a pair seated high up 
on a lofty tree, and making most unearthly cries, evidently at the 
pairing-season. 

The period of gestation is not known, but the young are generally 
two in number, and are produced in spring. They appear to have 
a long period of helplessness, during whicli they remain in their 
place of birth, a hollow tree or hole among rocks, and they remain 
with the parents until another brood is about to appear. 

As a rule these animals appear to bo easily tamed even when 
adult. They are delicate animals, and cannot endure heat, and 
they also suffer from much cold. When excited, according to Dr. 
Simpon, a male bad the power of emitting a’ strong odour of 
inusk. 


Family URSIDiE. 

The last family of the Arctoidea contains the bears, a very 
natural group, all of them animals of considerable size, heavily 
built, thoroughly plantigrade, and with the feet adapted for digging, 
though not used for fossorial purposes in the same mapner as those 
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of badgers, no bears being known to live in holes dug by them- 
selves. 

In this family there are two true molars in the upper and three 
in the lower jaw, all having broad, flat,«tab 0 rculated crowns. The 
upper sectorial differs from that o^othei^Carnivora in wanting the 
inner root; the tooth has a small posterior inner lobe without a 
distinct fang, and looks much like a small true molar. The upper 
molars are dl in one line, the l^t Slaving its longer axis not trans- 
verse, but in the same direction as that of the others. The auditory 
bulla is very little inflated, its lower surfacte being almost flat. 

Much ditfa^ence of opinion exists as to the generic subdivisions 
of the family, but most naturalists place the common Indian bear, 
or sloth-bear, in a distinct genus from true Urm%, The two 
genera found within Indian limits are thus distinguished ; — 


Six incisors in the upper jaw Ursus. 

Four incisors in the upper jaw Mklursus. 


Bears are found throughout the Palaearctic, Oriental, and 
Nearctic regions, and ono species occurs on the Andes in South 
America ; none are known to inhabit Africa south of the Atlas, or 
Australia. 

The remains of one species of bear, Uivus nanuuUem^ h%ye been 
found in the Pleistocene Nerbudda beds of Central India; the 
species was probably allied to U. malayanus. Ano^ther form, U, 
theobakliy of which a skull has been met with in the Pliocene 
Siwaliks, may have been an ancestral type of Melurnna ursinua. 
Besides these traces of three species belongiiig„to the extinct ursine 
genus Ifyimarctus occur in the Siwalik beds. 

Genus URSUS, Linn. (1766). 

Syn. IlelarctoSf Ilorsdeld (1825). 

The feet are broad and completely plantigrade, with the soles 
naked ; the live toes of each foot all well developed and armed 
with long, compressed, and moderately curved, non-relractile claws. 
Tail very short. Ears small, erect, rounded, hairy. Pupil round. 
Mammm 6. 

Vertebne : C. 7, D. 14, L. 6, S. 5, C. 8 -10. Skull elongate 
(except in U, rnalayanua) ; orbits small and incomplete behind ; 
palate prolonged considerably behind last molars. An alisphenoid 
canal present. There is a marked projection inside the base of the 
lower jaw near the angle, as in seals. 

Dentition: i.|, c. pm. m. |^. The three anterior 
premolars above and below are small, one-rooted, and frequently 
wanting ; the second especially, in bo li jaws, being generally lost 
in adult skulls. The upper sectorial is considerably smaller than 
either of the true molars, which are both longer than broad, with 
flattened, tuberculated grinding-surfaces, much worn down in old 
animals. The second is much the larger, and has a large back- 
ward prolongation or heel. In the lower jaw the first premolar is 
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larger and more persistent than the second and third ; the lower 
sector!^ has a small and indistinct blade and greatly developed 



Fig. 52. — Skull of UrMts mafw/anm, young. 

(In older animals the broadth is proportionally much greater.) 

tubercular heel. The second true molar is about the same length 
as the lower sectorial, but broacfer, the hindmost molar is shorter. 


Synopsis of Indian^ Ceylonese^ and Burmese Species, 


A. Colour brown ; claws hrviwn or white Z7. arctua, p. 194. 

B. Colour black. 

a. Larger : length over 5 feet ; ears 5 to 

6 inches long ; claws black U, torquatuSf p. 197. 


6. Smaller : length under 4 feet 0 inches ; 

ears about 2 inches long ; claws palo . . U, malayanus, p. 199, 

97. Ursus arctus. T?ie brown Bear. 

Ursus arctos, L. Syst, Nat, ed. 12, i, p. 69 (1760). 

Ursiis isahellinus, Horsf, Linn, Tram, xv, p. ^32 (1827) ; Adams^ 
P, Z, S, 1858, p. 517 ; Blyth, Cat, p. 76; Jerdon. Mam, p. 69; 
Lydekker, J, A, 8,B, xlvi, pt. 2, p. 285; Scully, P, Z, 8. 1881, 
p. 203. 

P Ursus pruinosus, Blyth, J, A, S. B, xxii, p. 589 ; W. Blaitf, J. A. 
S, B, xlvi, pt. 2, p. 318. 

Barf-haMneh^ LdUhhdM, H. ; Hdput, Kashmiri ; Brengnm, Balti ; 
Drin-4nor, Ladak ; Brain, Kishtwar ; Dub, Nepal ; Tom»khaina, Tibe- 
tan ; Smw bear of European sportsmen. 
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Size large. Claws moderate. Fur long in winter, thick, shaggy, 
and soft, with woolly underfur, the hair on the back being as much 
as 8 jlnches in length ; in summer the fur is shorter, thinner and 
darker. Ears of moderate size, covered with long hair. 

CoUmr. Various shades of browit, frorp very pale to dark brown, 
some animals silvery grey from the fur having white tips, some 
are reddish brown. In the Eastern Tibetan form (U, pruimsm). 
the hair on the back and limbs is blaekish with pale tawny tips. 
The fur is rather paler and greyer at the base. According to 
Kinloch, as a rule in Kashmir old males are the darkest, young 
animals and females paler, but there are exceptions. In young 
animals there is a white half-collar on the breast, and this mark is 
conspicuous in older individuals on the new fur, when 'the long 
winter coat has recently 1)een shed. Claws generally in Hima- 
layan animals pale or white. 

Dimemioms rather variable, as in all bears, males being larger 
than females* The Himalayan race {U, uabelliaus) appears, 
judging from skulls, to*^ruii rather smaller than the European 
brown liear. Scully gives tlie length in (lilgit as from 4 feet 
8 inches to 5 feet 8 '; according to Kinloch a very large bear would 
measure about 7 foot from snout to tail, the latter being only two 
or three inches long ; whilst Adams says the largest he iifeasured, 
out of hundreds, was 7 feet 0 inches .long, and 3 feet 5 inches high. 
A moderate-sized skull is 1 1’7 inches long in basal length, and 
7*25 broad across the zygomata. The largest skull in the Calcutta 
Museum* measures 12*5 iuches by 8*8, a large Europeau skull 
13 by 9*5. ^ 

Distribution. Throughout the greater portion of the Palacarctic 
region. The brown bear inhabits *tho Himalaya from Afghanistan 
as far east as Nepal, at all events, and is, or was, common in 
Kashmir and many parts of the N.W. Himalaya, but it docs not 
occur in Ladtlk, Suru, Zanskilr, or any of the districts north of the 
main range, though common further west in Astor and Gilgit. 
U. pt'uinosus is found in the neighbourhood of Lhassa. 

Synonymy, I can find no sufficient reason for distinguishing 
U. isahellinus from U, arctus. Both vary in colour, and are often 
of the same tint, the Himalayan form, like the Syrian, being as a 
rule paler than the European, perhaps because the two Asiatic 
varieties inhabit more open ground. The difference in size does 
not appear sufficiently great or constant to justify distinction. 

Habits. In summer the Himalayan brown bear keeps to high 
elevations, living chiefly on the grass slopes above the forests, close 
to the snow ; in autumn and spring he is found at lower levels, 
frequently entering the forests, and descending to the neighbour- 
hood of villages to feed on fruit or grain. In winter these bears 
retreat to eaves, and hybernate or remain in a torpid condition 
until spring. Their winter retreats are usually, at that season, 
buried beneath the snow. They reappear about March or April, 
and in those months and May may be found on open spots on the 
hill-side, where the snow has melted, feeding on the young sprouts 
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of grass and herbs, digging for roofs and turning over stones to 
search for insects. Grass, h#rbs, aud roots form their principal 
food, with the addition of various fruits and seeds found ii^ the 
fon\st, or plundered from the neighbourhood of villages. They 
are fond of apricots, peaches, apples, mulberries, walnuts, and buck- 
wheat, to obtain which they descend into the valleys occasionally 
when the fruits are ripe, soon returning, however, to the higher 
slopes near the snow. Sometimes they are said to kill sheep or 
goats, and they have been known to feed on the flesh of animals 
they had killed or found dead. Dr. J. L. Stewart (P. A. S. B. 
1867, p. 175) records an instance of a large brown bj^.r killing two 
smaller bears in succession, and eating portions or their bodies. 
In Europe, the brown bi^ar frecpiently kills and eats animals, it is 
said eVen cattle and ponies ; but this may be due to vegetable food 
being less abundant than on the Himalayas, where the brown bear, 
as a rule, by general testimony is not carnivorous. 

Bears are dull of sight and hearings and although they possess 
good powers of smell, they appear inferior, even in this respect, 
to many animals. They can move pretty (quickly in a clumsy 
gallop, but their usual pace is slow. They can climb trees, but in 
the Himalayas, at all event, rarely do so. The Himalayan brown 
bear is & very harmless animal, never attacking men, and very 
rarely, if ever, showing fight even when wounded. 

The Himalayan brown bears pair at the end of September, in 
October and November, and at that time males and females are 
found together. They, however, go into separate winterJquarters. 
The young, usually t\/o in number (one with young females), are 
born in April or May, the period of gestation being about 6 months. 
Young bears, when born, are very small, scarcely larger than a 
good-sized rat ; they are bom hairless and blind, and remain with- 
out sight for four weeks ; when they are three or four months old 
they accompany the mother in her rambles. Cubs of two difEerent 
years are often found with the mother at the same time ; all remain 
with her, as a rule, until nearly three years old, at which time they 
are full-grown. In Kussia it is asserted that a male cub of the 
previous year takes charge of the young belonging to the next 
litter, and acts as a kind of nurse ; but this may be one of the 
endless folk-loro stories that have accumulated about bears, as 
about other formidable Carnivora. 

One of these stories is to the effect that bears, when attacking, 
hug those whom they assail, aiid squeezo them to death. A 
*‘l^r’s hug” is proverbial. The story is apparently without 
foundation. A bear, from its anatomical structure, strikes round 
with its paws, as if grasping, and the blow of its powerful firm 
drives its claws into the body of its victim, causing terrible wounds, 
but the idea of its “ hugging appears not confirmed by recent 
observers. 

Bears are easily tamed, and it is not uncommon to see examples 
of this species led about the plains of India. These animals live 
to a considerable age ; a brow'n bear lived in the well-known Stadt- 
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grab at Berne, in Switzerland, for 47 years, and a female after 31 
years of age bore young. 

98. UrsiUl torquatns. Himalayan hloHc Bear. 

Ursiis thibetanus, F, Cuvier, lliitt Nat. Mam, pi. 213 (1824) ; id, 
Osseniens Fans. ed. 3, iv, p. 32i|5 ; IHyth, Cat, p. 7C ; Jerdim, Mam, 
p. 70 j Lydekker^ J. A. B. B, xlvi, pt. 2, p. 285. 

Ursus torquatus, Wagner, Schreh, Sdugeth. Supp, ii, p. 144 (1841). 

llelarctos tibetanus, Horef. Cat. p. 124 ; Admm, F. Z. !S. 1858, 
p. 518. 

Ursus geay>8iaiiua, W, Blanf, J, A, 8. B. xlvi, pt. 2, p. 317 ; id. 
P, A, 8. B, I8fj, p. 4. 

Pinch or JRich, Bhalu, 11.; Baluchi ; Kashmiri ; Sandr, 

limy hong, Nepalt‘se; JJom, Bhotia; Sana, Lepcha; J&dyyen, Limbo; 
8utum, Duplila; 8ittim, Abor; Mapol, Garo; Muphm*, M um-hhurma, 
Kacliari; Vunwi, Kuki; Satvom, Manipuri; lluyhtm, T/tdgua, Thega, 
CMp, 8evdn, Sdpd, Naga; WSk^won, Burmese. 

Size moderate. Fur smooth, not long or shaggy ; hair of moderate 
length, without any woolly iinderfiir ; the hair on the shoulders is, 
however, considerably elongated in winter, giving the ap])earaiice 
of a hump. Claws comparatively short, strong, and curved. Ears 
rather large and covered w ith longish hair. 

The skull behind the orbits is longer iji proportion than that of 
U. arctwt, and the muzzle is shorter. The sagittal crest is but 
slightly developed even in old animals. 

Colour. Perfectly black almost throughout, wdth the exception 
of the inverted w’hite crescent or horseshoe-mark on the chest 
which is narrow, w ith each end pfolonged upw ards in front of the 
shoulder. The chin, too, is wdiite, and sometimes . the nose is 
reddish brown, the upper lip being whitish. Occasionally the 
paws are said to be reddish brown. Claws black. 

Dimensions. There is much variation, and males are larger than 
females. In several measurements of ordinary individuals given 
by Hodgson, the head and body vary from 4 ft. 8 in. to 5 ft. 5 in., 
but a very large male measured 6 feet 5 inches from nose to rump. 
The tail without hair measures 3 to 3} inches, the hair at the end 
1 to inches more, the planta or sole of the hind foot to the heel 
7| to 9 inches ; ear without hair and measured from crown of head 
5 to 5|. Weight of full-growm males 200 to 250 lbs. A good-sized 
adult sktHl from Nepal is 10 inches in basal length and 6’8 broad. 
As a rule this is a considerably larger and heavier animal than the 
sloth-bear of the Indian Peninsula. 

Distribution. This bear is found throughout the forest-regions of 
the Himalayas, extending westward through parts of Afghanistan 
into Baluchistan and the Khirthar range on the west frontier of 
Sind. The western limits are about the frontier of Persia. To 
the eastward U. torquatus is found in the Assam ranges and some 
of the countries to the southwwd, being certainly found, though 
not common, in Pegu, where it w^as t>bts^ed by Theobald, and as 
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far south as Mergui, whence Dr. Anderson obtained living speci- 
mens for the Calcutta Zoological Gardens. It also occurs in 
Southern China, Hainan, and Formosa. Whether the bear found 
in the plaiiis of Eastern Beligal and Assam is this species or the 
sloth-bear, 1 cannot state positi\^ely. I once saw a skin of U, tor-- 
quatus obtained from an animal that 1 was assured had been shot 
in Lower Bengal; and a writer ]n the ‘ Asian ^ of January 2l8t, 
1888, states that ho shot one in the Terai, close to the Patli Dun, 
North-west Provinces. 

Synomjmij. The specific name ihihetamiSj although the oldest, 
must be abandoned, because the animal, although c(p"imon on the 
southern slopes of the Himalaya, is never found in Tibet itself. I 
was misled by a discoloured sldn of very small size into giving a 
new name, U. y^drosinnus^ to the Baluchistan bear; but remarkable 
as it appears th;it a Himalayan and Chinese species should inhabit 
so very different a climate as that of Baluchistan, there appears no 
sufficient distinction to justify the separation of the Lear from the 
latter country. 

Habits. In the Himalayas and throughout ,its range, except in 
Baluchistan, the black bear is a forest animal. In the mountains 
it is found at various elevations from near the base of the hills to 
about 11,000 feet ; usually in summer it ascends to 9000 or 10,000 
feet or higher, whilst in winter it descends to 5000 feet or even 
lower. It is xound frequently about villages, and often feeds in 
lields of grain or in fruit orchards ; it has even been known to eat 
the pumpkins growing on the roof of a house. In winter it subsists 
largtdy on acorns, its food consists mainly of fruits and roots ; 
but whilst it does not dig so much for the latter as the brown bear, 
it is far more in the habit of climbing trec‘s for fruit, and is not 
uiifrequently found in fruit-trees at night or in the morning. It 
is also, like most bears, fond of honey, and is said at times to 
attack the beehives in villages. At the same time it is the most 
carnivorous of the Indian bears, and not only kills sheep, goats, 
deer, and even cattle and ponies, but occasionally feeds on carrion. 

Some observers state that black bears hyberiiate, whilst Adams 
declares they do not. The fact is doubtless, as stated by Kinlocb, 
that they do not hybernate completely as U. arctus does, but that 
they remain in a state of semitorpor, often in a hollow tree, during 
the cold months, moving about aud feeding a little on milder 
days. ^ 

By all accounts the black bear is a much more savage animal 
than the brown bear, and as the former lives near villages, he more 
frequently comes in contact with men. Many natives are killed 
or severely injured by black bears in the Himalayas, and some 
Europeans ; but still it appears an exception for even a wounded 
bear to charge. This animal is much sharper of sight And hearing 
than the Himalayan brown bear, and is said by some to have re- 
markable powers of scent ; but by other accounts its sense of smell, 
though faurly acute, is very’iuferior to that possessed by deer or 
especially by wild sheep or ifiex. It has the usual w^alk and quick 
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but clumsy gallop of the family. It is an excellent swimmer, 
crossing swollen torrents with ease. 

The usual den of this bear is in dense jungle, often in a cave 
or hollow tree amongst thick bush. As in the case of U, arctxis, 
adults are generally found alone exesept in the pairing-season ; but 
the cubs remain with the mother till fujfl-grown, and those of two 
seasons are sometimes found with her at one time. This accouncs 
for the parties of four or five bears occasionally ?iaticcd. The 
period of gestation has not been recorded, but is probably the same 
as in other bears ; the young, usually two in number, are born in 
spring, and afe very sm^l, and blind for some time after birth. If 
captured young they are easily tamed, but arc said to be less docile 
than the other thrhe Indian species, and are certainly less fre- 
quently seen in captivity. 


99. Ursus malayanns. The Malay Bear. 

Ursiis malayaiiu^, Bafflee, Tr. Linn. Soc. xiii, p. 254 (1822) ; Blythj 
Cat p. 76. 

Ilelarctos nifllayanus, Iloraf. ZooL Jvurn. ii, p. 234 ; Cantor, 
J.A. S,B. XV, p. 101 ; Blyihy Mam. Birde Burma, p. 30s*' 

Ilelarctos euryspihis, Horejield, Zool. Joum. ii, p. 221. 

Wek-won, Burnioio ; Bmang, Malay. 

Size small. Fur short and coarse. Claws well curved. Eai’S 
small, rounded, covered with short hair. Topgue very long. 

Skull in adults very short and broad, nose short, zygomatic arches 
wide. Auditory bulla; more swollen than in U. arctus or U. tor-- 
qaatus. Incisors and canines large, premolars crowded and soon 
lost. Upper sectorial very small, its transverse section scarcely 
larger than that of the outer incisor. Molars short and very broad. 

Colour. Black, brownish in parts. The muzzle including the 
eyes and the chin paler, often whitish ; the crescentic patch on the 
chest white, yellow, or orange, with the two ends often broad, 
sometimes united into a large oval or heart-shaped spot with % 
black centre, and sometimes with the apex prolonged into a white 
streak on the abdomen. Claws pale horny, sometimes dusky. 

Dimensions. Head and body about 4 feet, tail 2 inches, hind 
foot 7. The animal may grow to a rather larger size than this, but 
apparently never exceeds about 4J feet in length. A full-grown 
Bornean female only measured 36 inches from nose to rump, tail 

1 inch ; weight 60 lbs. The ears are quite short, not more than 

2 inches long. A very old and large skull is 8'5 inches long 
(basal length) and 8*3 broad ; in younger skulls (fig. 52, p. 194) 
the breadth is proportionally less. 

Dtstribution. This bear inhabits the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, 
Java, and Borneo, and extends northwards into Tenasserim, Ara- 
kan, Chittagong, and the Garo hills. Throughout Burma, indeed, 

1 learn from Dr. Anderson, both this and the preceding species 
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are found. Theobald, in Mason’s ‘ Burma,’ doubts if U. malayanus 
is found in Pegu. 

Habits, But little known except in captivity. This bear is a 
purely forest animal and an^ admirable climber. It is essentially 
frugivoroiis, but like other bears> occasionally kills and eats animals 
and birds. It is said to be very fond of honey, and it probably 
devours insects and their larvm. Occasionally it is said to attack 
man. •The instances of such attacks mentioned by Dr. Mason in 
his work on Burma may, however, have been due to U. tonimtm 
and not to the present species. 

In confinement U, malaifanus soon becomes ver^tame if cap- 
tured young, and from its activity and antics is^ery amusing. 
Good acc(Viuts of tamed animals arc given by tt«r Stamford Baffles, 
and by Col. McMaster in his ‘ Notes on Jordon.’ 


Genus MELtlRSUS, Meyer (1794). ‘ 

Syn. Prochilm, Illiger (1811). 

The median pair of incisors in the upper jaw are wanting even 
in the young. Dentition : i. g, c. , pm. m. All the 
molars and premolars very small, the latter separated from each 



Fig. 53. — Skull of Meltirms ursinm, 

other by a considerable interval. Claws very large and powerful ; 
snout elongate and mobile. Otherwise as in i/rsus. Vertebrae : 
C. 7, D. 15, L. 6, S. 5, C. 11. 

Only one species is known, and this is peculiar to the Indian 
Peninsula and Ceylon* 
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100. Melnrsns nrsinns. The Shth-Bear or Indian Bear, 

Bradypus ursinus, ShaWj Naturalists^ Miscellany^ ii, pL 58 (c. 1791). 

Ursus labiatus, de Blaine, Bull, Sac, Fhilom, 1817, p. 74 ; Sykes, 
P, Z. S, 100 ; EUiot, M^ad,Journ. L. S, x, p. 100 ; TickeU, 

Cak, Jimrn, N, H, i, p. 199, ’*pl. vi; ; Blyth, Cat, p. 77 ; Jerdon, 
Mam, p. 72. 

Ursus inornatiis, Pucheran, Bev, Mag, Zod, vii, p. 392 (1855). 

Rlnch or Rich, Bhalu, Adam-zdd, II. ; Bhaldk, Ben«:. ; Riksha, Sanscr. ; 
Amoal, Mahr ; Yerid, Yedjal, Asol, Gond. ; Bir Mendi, Oraon ; Sana, 
Kol ; Elugu, Tel. ; Kaddi or Karadi, Can. and Tam. ; Pani Karmli, Mai. ; 
Vsa, Cingalese. 

c- 

Fur long and coarse, longest between the shoulders. In the 
skull the palate is broad and concave, and extends back farther 
than in other bears, covering about two thirds of th*e space between 
the posterior molars and the hinder terminations the pterygoids. 

Colour, Black, end of muzzJe dirty gi*ey ; a narrow white horse- 
shoe-shaped mark on the chest. Claws white. 

Dimensions, Head and body 4 ft. 6 in. td about 5 ft. 8 in. long ; 
tail without hair 4 to 5 inches. Males as a rule are larger than 
females. Height at shoulder 2 ft. 2 in. to about 2 ft. 9 in. 
Weight of a small female 170 lbs. ; large males weigh 04 much as 
20 stone (280 lbs.) or more ; 1 find one in the ‘ Asian ^ recorded as 
weighing 320 lbs. A large male skull is 11 inches in basal length, 
and 7*8 broad across the zygomatic arches. • 

Distribution, 'Fhe peninsula of India from near the base of the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, and Ceylon, chiefly in billy and jungly 
parts. To the west this bear is found in Kattywar and has 
occasionally been met with in Cutch, whilst further north its range 
appears to be limited by the Indian desert. The eastern limit is more 
doubtf ul. The sloth-bear appears to be found, though not commonly, 
in Eastern and Northeni Bengal ; but whether the bear of the Assam 
plains is this species or Ursus torquatus, 1 have not beem able to 
ascertain. Theobald even suggests that the sloth-bear may occur 
in Pegu, as he possessed a young animal at Toungoo with but four 
upper incisors. 

Hahiis, An excellent account is given by TickeU, and numerous 
details have been added by Jerdon, Forsyth, Sanderson, McMaster, 
and others, from which and my own observations the following 
notes are drawn up. 

The sloth-bear is still one of the commonest wild animals of 
India, though its numbers have been greatly diminished by sports- 
men throughout the country, and in some districts, as in parts of 
the Deccan and Bengal, where it was common 30 or 40 years ago, 
it has been exterminated. Wherever it occurs its presence is 
showm by the holes it digs to get at termites, by marks of its claws 
on trees that it has ascended for honey, and by its peculiar trackh. 

These animals are generally found solitary or in pairs, or three 
together ; in the latter case a female with tw o cubs, often nearly 
or quite full-grown. Occasionally four or five are met with in 
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company. They inhabit bush and forest-jungle and bills, and are 
particularly fond of caves in the hot season and monsoon, and also 
when they have young. Throughout several parts of the peninsula 
of India there are numerous ^ills of a kind of granitoid gneiss that 
weathers into huge loose rounded masses. These bloel^ remain 
piled on each other, and the great cavities beneath them are 
favourite resorts of bears, as in such places the heat of the sun, and 
some of the insects (flics, mosquitoes, &c.) that are most trouble- 
some in the monsoon, can be avoided. In the cold season, and at 
other times where no caves are available, this animal passes the day 
in grass or bushes or in holes in the banks of ravines. It roams 
in search of food at night, and, near human habit ai^ons, is rarely 
seen in the daytime ; but in w’ild tracts, uninhabited by man, it may 
be found wandering about as late as 8 or 9 o’clock in the moruiiig, 
and again an hou;: or even more l)cfore sunset in the afternoon. 
In wet or cloudy weather, as in the monsoon, it sometimes keeps 
on the move all day. But the sloth-bear, although, like most other 
Indian animals, it shuna the midday sun, appears by im means so 
sensitive to heat as might be expected from its black fur, and it 
appears far less reluctant to expose itself at noonday than thp tiger 
is. I have seen a family of bears asleep at midday in May on a 
hill-side hi the sun. They had lain down in the shade of a small 
tree, but the shade had shifted without their being disturbed. It 
is scarcely necessary to observe that this bear docs not hybernate. 
* Owing to its long shaggy coarse fur, its peculiarly shaped head, its 
long mobile snout, and its short hind legs, this is probably the 
most uncouth in appearance of nil the bears, and its antics are as 
comical as its ap])earaiice. Its usual pace is a quick walk, but if 
alarmed or hurried it breaks into a clumsy gallop, so rough that 
when the animal is going away at full speed it looks almost as if 
propelled from behind and rolled over and over. It climbs over 
rocks well, and, like other bears, if alarmed or tired at on a steep 
hill-side, not unfrequently rolls head over heels down hill. It 
climbs trees, but slowly and heavily, the unmistakable scratches 
left on the bark showing how often its feet have slipped back some 
inches before a firm hold was secured. I cannot, however, confirm 
the statement of some observers that this animal only ascends trees 
with rough bark ; unless I am greatly mistaken I have seen its 
scratches far up the smooth stems of Icowa trees {Terminalia 
atyund). 

The food of the sloth-bear consists almost entirely of fruits and 
insects. Amongst the former the jujube plum or her 
jujuha)y the fruits of the ebony tree (Biospyros melanoanflon\ 
jamun {Eagenia jamhvl(ina\ bel {jEgle marmelos\ and of various 
kinds of figis, especially bar or banyan (Ficus indica) and yitlar 
(F, glomerata)^ the pods of Cassia Jistula,* 2 j\d the flel^hy sweet 
flower of the mhawa (Bassia latifdia) are much eaten by these 
animals, each in its season, but many other wild and cultivated 
fruits are devoured when procurable. Beetles and their Ian ®, the 
honey and youug of bees, and above all the combs of termites or 
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white aiita furnish food for the Indian bear. In their nocturnal 
rambles these animals visit many fruit-trees, sometimes climbing 
amongst the branches to shake down the fruit, or standing up and 
dragging it down with their paws ; tltey also tuni over stones to 
search for insects and larvce, asdbnd tjees to plunder bees’ nests, 
and dig out the nests of white ants, sometimes making holes 5 o^ 
6 feet deep for this purpose. . These holes are easily recognized by 
the marks of the bears’ claws. 

Tickell says (and his views are confirmed by others) : — “ The 
power of suction in the bear, as well as of propelling wind from 
its month, iist yery great. It is by this me^atis it is enabled to pro- 
cure its common food of white ants and larvm with ease. On 
arriving at an ant-4iili the bear scratches away with his fore feet 
until he reaches the large combs at the bottom if the galleries. 
He then, with violent pufPs, dissipates the dijst and crumbled 
particles of the nest, and sucks out the inhabitants of the comb by 
such forcible inhalations js to be heard at two hiiiulred yards 
distance or more. Larvao, especially the large ones of the Atmehus 
Bacer^ are in this, way sucked out from great depths under the 
soil.” . 

In Southern India bears are fond of the fermented juice of the 
wild date-palm, and climb the trees to get at the pots ill which it 
is collected. ^J'he animals are said at times to get \ery drunk w^ith 
palm-juice. They are very fond, too, of sugar-cane, and do much 
damage to the crops ; they also occasionally eat various pulses’, 
maize, and some other kinds of corn, and cultivated fruits such 
as mangoes. 

According to Tickell, they rob^ birds’ nests and eat the eggs. I 
have never heard an authenticated case of their killing larger 
animals for food, and as a rule they do not touch flesh ; but Sander- 
son records an instance in which a muntjac that had been shot and 
left in the jungle w as partly devoured by one, and he says that 
they often gnaw dry bones of cattle. McM aster also relates bow 
the body of a bullock that had been killed by a tiger was pulled to 
pieces and devoured by two large bears. Young cubs reared in 
confinement eat flesh readily, cooked or raw. 

The bears have a peculiar habit of sucking their paws and of 
making a humming sound at the same time, and the present species 
is much addicted to the practice. According to Tickell some tame 
young bears that he saw w ould suck any person’s hand in the same 
manner as their own paws. 

The eyesight of Melursus ursinus is by no means good, and it 
has a peculi^ly comical way of peering about for intruders, that 
gives the idea of its being short-sighted. Its hearing is also, I 
believe, far from acujj^. Its sense of smell is much better ; by 
scent it calf detect honeycombs in a tree overhead, and nests of 
termites or larvae of beetles at some depth below the surface of 
the ground. In smelling about for food, for instance when 
visiting fruit-trees at night, it makes a peculiar puffing sound that 
can be heard at a considerable distance. 
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^cept in puffing and humming, the Indian bears are quite 
silent animals as a rule, and have no call for each other. Occa- 
sionallj, however, they make the most stai*tling noise, whether 
connected with pairing or net I cannot say. I have only heard it 
in the beginning of the cold eeason, which is not their usual 
pairing-time, l^hey occasionally fight under fruit-trees, but I 
think the noise then made rather different. 

When surprised or disturbed, and especially, when wounded, a 
bear is generally very noisy, uttering a series of loud guttural 
sounds. When hit by a bullet it is far more demonstrative than 
a tiger ; indeed I have more than once known a tiger to receive a 
bullet without a sound, but I never knew a bear to Ke hit without 
much howh’ng. Besides this, when a bear is^rfnortally wounded 
and lies dying he almost always makes peculiar wailing cries. 
This has been observed by McMaster. 

If two or more bears are together and one is wounded, a fight 
generally ensues, which Sanderson considers due to an attack by 
the unwounded animal or animals ; but this is not necessarily the 
case, as I have seen an old female when hit attack two half- 
grown cubs that were with her, and cuff them heartily, and in one 
instance, when both of two bears were hit, they stood up on their 
hind legseand fought till one dropped dead from the bullet-wound. 

As a rule the sloth-bear is a timid animal, but occasionally it 
attacks men saVvagely, using both its claws and teeth, and espe- 
cially clawing the head and face. Sometimes, especially when 
surprised suddenly and attempting to escape, a bear merely 
knocks a man down «, with a blow of its claws, often, however, 
indicting severe wounds ; but in other cases it bolds its victim 
with its claws and bites him sev^rtdy, not leaving him until some 
time after he ceases to struggle. Many of the most savage attacks 
are made by female bears that have young with them, some are by 
wounded animals, but occasionally the onslaught appears quite 
unprovoked. The story of sloth-bears hugging is, I think, un- 
known to the natives of India, and is only repeated by those 
whose ideas on the subject are derived from European folk-lore. 

There are, however, many folk-lore stories connected with the 
Indian bear. It is a common belief in parts of India that male 
bears abduct women. It is possible that the name of j^am-zad 
is connected with this story. The same belief exists in Baluchistan 
regarding U. torqtutius. 

Sportsmen in India generally either drive patches of jungle or 
hills, and shoot the bears as they run out, or else mark them down 
in the morning, and go up to their lair on foot. Elephants are 
seldom used, they have a great dread of bears, and are but rarely 
steady with them, and the country is frequently too rough and 
rocky for the sport. When bears inbabit^hills, sportsmen occa- 
sionally post themselves before daybreak in a commanding spot, 
and intercept the animals on their reWrn from their nocturnal 
rambles. Bears are occasionally speared from horseback, and have 
sometimes been hunted with large dogs and killed with a knife 
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when seized. This is described by Sanderson. Jerdon gives an 
account of a curious method of hunting with dogs, practised by 
the Polygars, among the hills in the extreme south of the Penin- 
sula. When the bear is brought to bay, the hunters each thrust 
a long bamboo loaded with strong .bird-lime into the shaggy coat 
of their quany, aud thus hold him firftily. Nets have also beerf 
employed. 

A wounded bear usually escapes without attempting to fight, 
and, unless he can get into a cave, runs away until he drops, no 
matter what the temperature may be, frequently going many 
miles. Occasionally, however, he charges desperat<jly, but a shot 
ill the fac\t, whether it hits or not, will almost always turn him. 
There is a common idea, quite unfounded, that a bear rlways rises , 
on its hind legs to attack, and may then be shot in the chest. It 
very rarely, if ever, does this when really angry and assailing 
an enemy already clearly recognized. The act of rising on the 
hind legs is generally due to surprise^ and to an endeavour, on the 
part of the bear, to make out his enemy better. 

The pairing-time appears to vary, but is generally about June, 
at the commencement of the monsoon. The period of gestation 
is said by Tickell to be seven months ; if so, it rather exceeds that 
of other bears. The young are born at various times froih October 
till I'ebruary, but most often in December or January ; they are. 
usually two in number, the size of Newfoundland pups, are blind 
for the first three weeks (18 days according to McMaster), and 
are covered with soft, short hair, which after a couple of months 
becomes rougher and coarser. After a time (2 or 3 months I 
believe) the mother takes them with her, carrying them on her 
back, where they, cling to the lon^ hair. They ride thus, at times, 
until of tolerable size ; one cub may sometimes be seen followung 
its mother whilst the other is carried. They take between two. 
and three years to reach maturity, and generally remain with the 
mother till full-grown. Bloth-bears have been known to live in 
captivity for 40 years. They are, when taken young, easily tamed,, 
and, although fretful and querulous at times, gencmlly playful,, 
amusing, good-tempered, and much attached to their masters. 

Except Ursus ityriacm and U, piscatory which are probably, like 
U. uabellintis, local races of (7. arctus^ tlie only other member of the 
Ursidee found in Asia is the very remarkable Jsinr&pm inelanoleucus^ 
inhabiting Moupin, in Eastern Tibet. It has one premolar less 
than Urma on each side of the lower jaw, and there is no alisphenoid 
canal, but otherwise the skull and dentition do not differ greatly 
from those of true bears. It is the size of a small brown bear ; 
white, except the ears, a ring round each eye, the shoulders and 
legs, which are black. The soles of the feet ai^ hairy. 
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The order next to be considered comprises the tree-shrews, hedge- 
hogs, moles, and shrews, besides several allied groups. A very 
curious animal called the flying lemur is also included. All are 
of greatly inferior organization to the Primates and ^rnivora, and 
appear to be less specialized than any other ^ order of placental 
mammals. ’ * 

The account of the Insectivora is taken almast entirely from 
Mr. G. E. Dobs(vi’s Monograph, and to that work, in which all 
Indian forms receive full notice, the reader may be referred for 
complete anatomical details.' The following are some of the 
principal characters of the order, quoted from the work named. 

“ Terrestrial, rarely arboreal or natatorial, diphyodont, hetero- 
dont, placental mammals of small size, with plantigrade or semi- 
plantigrade, generally peiitadactyle, unguiculate feet, with clavicles 
(except in Pota7notfale\ with more than two incisors in the mandible, 
and with enamel-coated molars having tubereulated crowns and 
w'ell-developed i^ots. 

“The extremity of the muzzle projects so far beyond the end of 
the mandible as to be almost characteristic. The testes are in- 
guinal or abdominal, ^nd are not received into a scrotum ; the 
uterus is two-horned ; the placeqta discoidal and deciduate ; and 
the smooth cerebral hemispheres do not extend backwards over 
the cerebellum.” 

Although the distinction of the teeth into incisors, canines, pre- 
molars, and molars is easy in some families, it is, as a rule, much 
less clear than in the higher Mammalia ; and in many cases, as 
amongst the shrews, the incisors, canines, and anterior premolars 
can only be distinguished by their position in the jaw ; the molar 
teeth are studded with sharp cusps. 

By far the majority of the order are nocturnal, the Tupaivlce 
being the only exception. The food consists chiefly of insects, 
except in the case of the aberrant Oaleojnthecus, 

By most modern naturalists the Insectivora are divided into two 
suborders, thus distinguished : — 

Upper and lower incisors conical, unicuspi- 
date, or with basal cusps only, the lower 

not pectinate ; limbs free Inseotiyoka ybba. 

Upper and lower inpisors compressed, multi- 
cuspidate, the lower deeply pectinate; 
anterior and posterior limbs connected 
by a broad integumentary expansion, 
forming a parachute Debmoftbba. 
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It has recently been proposed by Mr. Oldfield Thomas to raise 
the Ihrmoptera to the rank of an order. 

The fossil Insectivora are not very numerous, and none of any 
importance have been discovered hitherto in India. 

Measurements of the smaller *Insectivora, as of other micro- 
mammalia, are mostly from specimens j^reserved in alcohol. 


Suborder INSECTIVORA VERA. 


This suborder i^oniains the following nine families, four of 
which are found within the limits of the British liuliiin Empire : — 


A. Upper true molars narrow, with 
V-shaped crowns (not Indian) . . 


'Chr3n3ochloridas (Africa). 
CantetidsB (Madagascar). 
Solenodontidas (West Indies). 
Potamogalidae (Africa and 
Madagascar). 

B. Upper true molars broad, midticiispldate, with 
more or less well-defined W-shai)ed crowns. 

а. Postorbital processes present; a cmcum generally 

developed ; symphysis pubis long. 
a*. Orbital ring encircled by bone ; metatarsus 

moderate : auimal squirrel-like, arboreal . . Tupaiidae. 
h\ Orbital ring not encircled by bone; metatarsus 

greatly elougate : terrestrial jx , , Slacroscelidae 

б. Skull without postorbital processes ; no csecum ; ( Africa) . 

symphysis pubis short or wanting. 

Crowns or first and second upper molars 
with a central fifth cusp ; bullic imperfect ErinaceicUe. 
b\ No central fifth cusp. 

a'\ Zygomatic arcluis prcscmt ; bullee ossified. Talpid». 
h", No zygomatic ai'ches ; bullso imperfect. . Soricidae. 


Family TUPAIIDvE. 

“Arboreal Insectivora, with comparatively largo brain-case, 
orbite encircled with bone, and well-developed zygomatic arches. 
The malar bone is perforated, the tympanies form bullse ; the 
pubic symphysis is l^ng; the tibia and fibula are distinct, the 
metatarsus but little longer than the tarsus ; the molars are broad, 
with W-shaped cusps ; and the intestinal canal has generally a 
short caecum.” {Dobson,) 

The animals forming this family have a ‘ great similarity to 
squirrels, which they resemble in the general form of the body and 
limbs, and in having a more or less bushy tail. They differ from 
all other Insectivora in being not only arboreal but diurnal in 
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their habits, feeding by day. They are generally divided into two 
genera : Tapaia^ the only form found in India and Burma, and 
spread throughout the greater part of the Oriental region, and 
Ptiloeercus, the pen-tail, which is peculiar to Borneo. By some 
writers another Bornean species iund a Cambodian one are distin- 
guished as Dendrogale. 

Genus TUPAIA, Baffles (1820). 

Syn. GlisoreXf Desm. (1822) ; Cladobates, F. Cuv. (1825) : Jlulogale, 
Temm. (1827). 

The general form remarkably like a squirrel.^ Limbs well deve- 
loped; feet naked beneath, the sole furnished with projecting 
p^s, much as in a squirrel, there being especially a long, almost 
linear projection on the inner sole of the hind foot. Claws mode- 
rately curved and sharp. 'Head pohited; cars roiinded. Tail 
bushy, distichous, clothed with long hair above and at the sides, 
and with short hair on the lower surface. , 



Fig. 54.— Skull of Tapaia ferruyinea, (Anderson, An. Zool. Bes. pi. vii.) 

Dentition : i. c. pm. m. The first or median 
upper incisors are at the end of the jaw, widely separated from 
each other and from the second incisors; the canine, which is 
similar in size and shape, follows after another even longer in- 
terval. The premolars increase in size backwards, the third, and 
in some species the second, having a well-developed inner lobe. Of 
the molars the first and second are nearly the same size, the third 
is much smaller. In the lower jaw the first two incisors are in 
contact, and project almost horizontally forward; the third is 
smaller ; the canine is variable, being sometimes larger than the 
incisors, sometimes only the size of the third incisor. 

Vertebras ; C. 7, D. 13, L. 5, S. 3, C. 23-26. Mammas two 
pairs, one inguinal, the other axillary. 

A full account of the osteology, together with descriptions of all 
the species, is gpvcn by Anderson in his ^Zoological and Anatomical 
Besearches.’ 
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Synopsis of Indian and Barmese Species. 

A. Colour above speckled througbout ; a more or 
* less distinct snoulder-stripe. 

a. Throat and breast nearly white ; dorsal fur 

uniformly coarse T. eUiotif p. 200. 

b. Throat and breast buff; coarser gloss;^ hairs 

intermixed in dorsal fur T, ferruginea, p. 210. „ 

B. Colour of lower back uniformly ^blackish ; no 

shoulder-stripe T, nicobarica, p. 212. 

101. Tupaia ellioti. The Madras Tree-Shrew. 

Tupaia ellioti, WidcmouM^ P. Z. S, 1849, p. 107 ; Blgth, Cat. p. 82 ; 

Jerdon, mam. a. (54 ; Ball, P. A. S. B. 1874, p. 9o, 1877, p. 1(58 ; 

Gunther, P. 2: 1876, p. 428 ; Anderson, An. Zool. Bes. p. 124 ; 

id. Cat. p. 153. 

Munghil anathan (bamboo-squirrel), Tam. 

Hair harsh, of uniform lejigth and thickness, without coarser or 
longer piles. 

A small and oval perforation in the malar bone. A well- 
developed inner lobe to the second upper pre molar, forming half 
the breadth of the tooth. Inner lobe of third upper premolar 
nearly as wide (from front to back of tooth) as outer lobe#. Inner 
lobe of first and second upper molars as wide as the outer lobe, 
and with a small cusp at both of the inner angles of each tooth. 

Colour. Above yellowish-brown speckled, the middle of the back, 
the rump, and sometimes the upper surface of the tail, tinged to a 
variable extent with rusty red. Tail generajjy the same colour as 
the back. Lower surface of body nearly white, and a distinct i)alo 
stripe from the throat below the dar passing obliquely up in front 
of the shoulder. Hairs on the upper surface blackish at the base, 
then pale rufous or dirty white, with a black ring near the end, 
and the tip black. Hairs of tail with 'about three pale and three 
black rings, the basal ring being pale. 

Dimensions. Head and body 7 to 8 inches, tail without the hair 
about half an inch less, with hair 8 to 9 inches, hind foot without 
claws 1*7 ; extreme length of skull 1'7, basal length 1*55, zygo^ 
malic breadth *85. 

Distribution. Throughout a large part of the Indian Peniiisida 
south of the Indo-Q-angetic plain, in forest. This species has been 
recorded from the Karakpur hills, near Monghyr, the Satpura 
hiUs south of the Nerbudda, Matheran near Bombay, !Maunbhum, 
Sambulpur, Yizagapatam, the Godavary, and the hills between 
Cuddapah and Nellore (the original locality). I have just received 
a specimen obtained by Mr. W. M. Daly on the fcJhevroy hills, but 
I have not heard of any tree-shrew being found in the forests, 
either of hills or plains, near the Malabar coast in the Madras 
presidency, nor in Ceylon. 

Habits. This Tupaia, like other species, is found in trees in 
forests, and closely resembles squirrels in its movements. Its food 
consists of insects and, probably, of fruits. It is easily tamed. 

p 
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102. Tnpaia fem^^ea. The MaViy Tree-Shrew, 

Tiipaia ferriipriaea. Raffles. Linn. Trans, xiii, p. 256 (1822) ; Cantor^ 
J. A. S. i?. ■ XV, p. 188 ; Ilorsf. Cat. p. 131 ; Biyth, Cat. p. 81 
Gunther, P. Z. & 1876, p. 425 ; Atvierson, An. Zool. Res. p. 130 ; 
id. Cat. p. 156 ; Thomas, P. ^ S. 1886, pp. 07, 73. 

Cladobates belangeri, Warmer, Schreh. SHayeth. Supp. ii, p. 42, 

Tupaia belangeri, Giinther, P. Z. S. 1876, p. 426 ; Anderson, An. Zool. 

lUs. p. 126 ; id. Cat. p. 154 ; Thomas, P. Z. 8. 1886, pp. 50, 67. 
Tupaia pogiiana, 2^98091, Tab.. Rep. An., Mam. p. 93 (1842); 
Jerdon, Mam. p. 65 ; Blyth, Mam. Birds Burma, p. 31 ; IF. Blanf. 
J. A. 8. B. xlvii, pt. 2, p. 152. 

Tupaia chinonsis, Anderson, An. Zool. Res. p. 129 ; id. Cat. p. 155. 

KalU-tang-zhing, Lopcha ; Tswai, Bur.uese ; Tupdi tana, Malay 
(Penang). 



Fig. 65 , — Tupaia ferruginca. (From a drawing by Col. Tiokell.) 

Fur soft, some of the hairs on the back coai’ser, longer, and 
distinguished by their lustre. 

Perforation in the malar bone moderately large, oval. Inner 
lobe of second upj)er premolar variable, being occasionally nearly 
half the breadth of the tooth, but generally reduced to a very small 
size, and resembling a cingulum. Inner lobe of tliird upper premolar 
about half as wide (from front to back of tooth) as outer lobe. 
Inner lobes of first and second upper molars narrower than outer 
lobe, and with a small additional cusp at the posterior, but none 
at the anterior inner angle. 

Colour. Above and on the sides varying from brown with a 
yellowish tinge to deep ferruginous, always speckled or grizzled, 
though less distinctly in ferruginous specimens. Tail and outside 
of limbs nearly the same as tlie back, except that in some ferruginous 
specimens the tail is less rufous. A pale oblique stripe, sometimes 
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indisfcihct, before each shoulder. Lower parts yellowish buff with 
more or less of a brownish tinge. Under surface of tail paler. Basal 
portion (generally half or more) of dorsal fur leaden black, terminal 
portion of shorter hairs yellowish white or pale rufous, the longer 
and coarser hairs having beyond the pale ring a long black tip, 
sometimes with a second subtcrminal ^aJe ring. Long tail-hairs 
with alternating siibequal rings of black and rufescent w^hite, about* 
three of each, the basal ring palcf. 

’ Dimensions. Head and body 6*5 to 7*75 inches, tail without hair 
6 to 7, with hair 7 to 8, hind foot without claws 1*7 ; total length 
of skull 1*70, basal length 1*56, zygomatic breadth 0*9. 

Vaneties. By most writers the northern or Burmese race is 
distinguished, as belamjen or T. peyuana^ from tl^it found in 
tlie Malay Peninsula and Islands, the true T. fermghiea^ the colour 
of the former being yellowish brovyn, of the latter deep rusty 
brown. There appears, however, to be a passage between the two, 
many Tenasieriin specimens being intermediate in coloration, w ith 
the lower back and rump ferruginous. Some differences in the 
form of the teeth and skull have been pointed out by Anderson 
and Thomas, but, So far as T can determine, they are not constant. 
A form from Yunnan and the hills of Upper Burma, near Bhamo, 
has been separated by Anderson as T, chinensis ; but I fee4 doubtful 
if the characters pointed out (rather 'smaller size, and smaller 
teeth) justify specific distinction. • 

Distribution, throughout Burma, extending to Assam, and 
along the lower slopes of the Himalayas, between 3000 and 6000 
feet a(!cording to Jerdon, as far west iis Ne])al. To the south- 
ward the rufous form extends to the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, 
Java, and Borneo. A specimen Vas obtained by l)r. Stoliezka on 
the island of Preparis, north of the Andamans. 

Habits. This trec^-shrew is found in Iree-forest, sometimes in 
bamboos, in bushes, or trees about villages, and in Burma, accord- 
ing to both Mason and McMaster, in houses, living singly or in 
pairs. Both insects and fruit are eaten by it, and according to the 
natives of Sikhim small birds and mice. These animals are active, 
but McMaster considers them much less so than squirrtds, and I am 
disposed to think h^ is right. Cantor, w'ho appears to have kept 
several in confinement, stat es that they sit on their haunches when 
feeding, “ holding their food between their fore legs, and, after feed- 
ing, they smooth the head and face with both fore paws, and lick 
the lips and palms. They are also fond of w^ater, both to drink and 
bathe in.’’ 

According to the same observer, these tree-shrew^s are pugna- 
cious, driving away all intruders of their own species from their 
usual hunting-grounds, and fighting each other when confined in 
a cage. Their call is a “ short, peculiar tremulous whistling sound,'' 
when angry they utter ‘‘shrill profracted cries." Ycry little is known 
of their reproductive habits ; the female is said usually to have 
only one young one at a time. They are easily tamed, and become 
at times, of their own accord, very familiar, enleiing houses, 

« o ^ 
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climbing on the tables and beds, and helping themselves to any 
food they may fancy. Mason mentions one that acquired a taste 
for tea and coffee. 

103. Tupaia nicobajdca. ^ The Nicobar Tree-Shrew. 

Cliidobatos nicobaricus, ZeUhor^ Novara-Reiee^ Saugeth, p. 17, pis. i, 
ii'(180d). 

Tupaia nicobarica, Anderson, An, Zo(d, Res, p. 136 ; id. Oat, p. 157. 

Fur with some piles longer and coarser than the rest, and highly 
lustrous. 

Skull more elongate than in T. ferruginea, but n(fi approaching 
T, tana in this respect. Teeth largo. 

Colour, Above brownish black on the greater part of the back and 
tail ; the muzzle, band from the back of the head to between the 
shoulders, sides of the head and neck, and outside of limbs yellowish 
golden brown. Lower partsf pale brown ; lower surface of the 
tail except towards the base scarcely paler than the upper. No 
shoulder-stripe. The blackish hairs of the j)ack and tail not 
annulated ; on the brown portions the hair is indistinctly ringed 
light and dark brown. 

Dimensions, Head and body 7'5 inches, tail with hair 10 ; weight 
G oz« In other specimens (males in alcohol) : head and body 7*1, 
tail without hair 8, hind foot without claws 1*77. Skull of larger 
male 2*2 long, 1*2 broad. 

Distribution, Nicobar Islands ; hitherto not found elsewhere. 
The habits are not red)rded. 

The largest species of the gei^is is T, tana, found in Borneo. 
T.javanica is a small form that inhabits the Malay Peninsula, as 
well as the islands, and there are a few other species known. 


Family ERINACEIDiE. 

• Insectivora with plantigrade feet provid^ with simple, not 
fossorial claws, with well-developed radius and ulna, but having 
the fibula anchylosed below to the tibia, with long slender clavicles 
and a bifid acromion, with a narrow pubic symphysis, with slender 
zygomatic arches in which the small malar bones (rarely absent) are 
suspended, with well-developed pterygoid fosssD, with a ridge and 
process in front of the orbit, but without postorbital processes, 
with separate nasals, and with a ring-shaped tympanic bone not 
forming a bulla. The first and second upper molars with five 
cusps ; the central cusp minute, united by a ridge on each side to 
the bases of the two internal cusps. The form of these teeth is 
very characteristic of the family. {Dobson,) No ca)cum. 

This family contains two genera only, differing remarkably in 
external form, each forming a distinct subfamily, and both occurring 
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in British India and its dependencies. One of these genera (Ennor 
ceus\ containing the hedgehogs, is of wide distribution throughout 
the PalsDarctic and Ethiopian regions ; but in the Oriental region it 
is unknown east of the Bay of Ben^l, although distributed over 
a considerable portion of India proper. The other genus, Oynir 
nuraj is peculiar to the south-eastern part of the Oriental region. 
All the forms are nocturnal. 

The two subfamilies are thus distinguished : — 

Back and sides covered with spines ; tail very short. Erinaceince. 
Fur without spines ; tail well developed Gymnurince, 

Full details of the anatomy of both subfamilies wii^^ bc found in 
Dobson’s monograph. 


Subfamily ERIlf ACEINiE. 

Genus ERINACEUS, Linn. (1766). 

Back and sides covered with spines ; tail very short, without 
spines; caudal vertebra) rudimentary. Skull short and broad; 
palate-bones with two large non-ossified spaces posferiorly, in 
front of a transverse ridge which is just behind the last molars ; 
pteiygoid fossa) veiy broad; no alisphenoid canal; inesopterygoid 
fossa veiy deep, and leading posteriorly into a deep hemispherical 
excavation between the auditory bulla). Pelvis wide, with the 
ischial tuberosities not prolonged backwardl. 



Fig. 56.— Upper jaw of Erinaceus coUaris, (Dobson, F. Z. S. 1881, p. 408, fig. 11.) 

Dentition : i. *, c. pm. m. The middle pair of 
upper incisors are considerably larger than the others, and are 
widely separated from each other ; the third incisor and the canine 
are very similar to each other, and (except in E, eurojiastis) two- 
rooted. The first premolar is also (wdth the same exception) two- 
rooted, the second is very variable, the third is much larger and 
three-rooted» The first molar is the largest tooth in the upper 
jaw, the second is of ainallel size, the third very small. 

The median lower incisors are large and conical, and directed 
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almost horizontally forward, then come on each side three small 
teeth with oblique cusps, the sec'ond of which is the canine and 
the third the first premolari The next tooth, or second premolar, 
corresponds to the fourth IdSver premolar of Gymnura^ pinTi ; the 
first molar is, as in the upper jaw, the largest tooth in the jaw, the 
second being smaller and the third very small. 

The vertebral formula is C. 7, B. 15, L. 6, S. 7, C. 5-6. 

All the species possess skin-muscles more developed than in any 
other mammals, and these muscles enable hedgehogs to roll them- 
selves into a ball for defensive purposes, the head and feet being 
entirely concealed, and only spines exposed. 

The spines in all hedgehogs are longitudinally miirkcd with fine 
grooves (ow^linite). In all the Indian species, Itiul in some others, 
the ridges between the grooves bear small tubercles. On the pre- 
sence or absencp of tubercles Fitzinger divided the genus and 
called the tuberculatc forms Hemiechinus^ but the character has no 
generic importance. • • 

Dr. Anderson published, in 1878 (J. A. S. B. xlvii, pt. 2), a 
very useful monograph of the Indian species.^ The distribution 
of the genus in India is peculiar, and confined to the north- 
western portion (Baluchistan, runjab, Sind, N.W. Provinces, and 
neighbouring tracts), and to the Madras Presidency in the south. No 
species has yet been recorded from the Central Provinces or Bengal. 

/Synopsis of Indian Species, 

A. Spines on head without a naked furrow in the 

middle; i« 5 - 2 three-rooted. 
a. Head and body about 7 inche^: longest spines 

0’75 inch E, collaris, p. 215, 

d. Head and body nearly a foot ; longest spines 

exceeding an inch . . E. megalotis, p. 210. 

B. Spines on head divided into two groups by a 

naked furrow in the middle. 

a. Colour dork ; three-rooted E, jerdoni^ p. 216, 

h. Colour pale ; with a single root. 

Zygomatic arch perfect E, pirtvsy p. 217, 

h\ Zygomatic arch imperfect ; malar absent A'. p. 218. 

Very little is known of the habits of Indian hedgehogs, but they 
probably closely rei^emble the European form E. europceusy except 
in not hybemating. The European hedgehog lives on insects, 
worms, slugs, snails, mice, rats, and other small mammalia, lizards, 
snakes, and any other small animals it can kill, also birds* eggs, 
fruit, and roots. Blasius states that the young, from four to eight 
in number, are born in July or A ugust ; but Dobson found the 
number not to exceed four, and believes that the period of gestae 
tion does not exceed a month. He shows, too, that a second 
brood is sometimes produced in autumn. The young at birth 
are almost naked, but the spines, at first soft, soon harden and 
grow rapidly, and the animals attain^ theii; full growth in about 
nine mouths. . . 
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104. ErinacenB collaris. HardwiMn Uedg^g, - 

Erinaceus collaris, Gray and llardvoiche^ Illmt, Ind, Zod. 1, pi. 8 
(1880-^2) ; Hutton^ J, A, S, B, ziv, p. 351 ; Jerdon, Mam p. 02. 

Erinaceus spatanfrus, Bennett, F. Z. 9. 1832, p. 123. 

Erinaceus grayi, Bennett, P. Z. aS.J[ 832, p. 124 ; Andereon, J, A, 8, B. 
xlvii, pt. 2, p. 204, pi. iv ; id. Cat, p. ; Dobson, Mm, Ins, p. 17.^ 

Erinaceus blanfordi, Anderson, J, A, 8, B, xlvii, pt. 2, p. 208, pi. 

Kdntachua, Kandema, 8inh, II. ; Khdrpushi, Jujuk, P.; Jaho, Tar-java, 
Sindhi. These names are also applied to oilier species of the genus. 

Spines of moderate length, commencing behind a line joining 
the anterior margins of the ears, and not divided on the middle of 
the head by a’uahed space. Each spine surrounded by from 
21 to 26 finely tuberculated ridges. l]ars long, siibtriangiilar, 
bluntly pointed at the lip. Eeet well developed, 'claws strong; 
sole of fore foot with a large bifid pad behind, sole of hind foot 
without any prominent median pad behind opposite the hallux. 

Skull short and broad, vith a strong and perfect zygomatic 
arch. Second upper incisor about half the size of the third; 
second upper preinolar well developed, in the same line as the 
other teeth, subtriangular in section, and furnished with three 
roots. ^ 

Colour dark. Fur on the lower parts and limbs blackish 
brown to dark reddish brown ; the dark hairs on the face mixed 
with grey or ligliter brown ; chin wliitish, this colour sometimes 
running along to the mandible and up the sides of the neck, but 
never forming quite so distinct a collar as in Ilardwicke’s original 
figure of the species. lilars usually with shoA brown hair outside, 
white inside. • 

Spines white for the greater part of their length, about the 
terminal third dark with a narrow white band near the tip, w'hich 
is black. Occasionally specimens occur in which nearly the ter- 
minal half of each spine is black. 

Dimensions, Head and body 6*75 inches, tail 1, ears from base 
1*3 to 1*5, hind foot without claws 1*2 to 1’5, longest spines 0’75. 
Total length of skull 1*85 inches, basal length 1’8, zygomatic 
breadth 1-15. 

Distribution, Throughout the Punjab, Sind, and North-western 
India as far east as ]?"atehgarh, and probably to Cawnpore, if not 
further. Unknown except in the plains. 

Habits, According to Hutton, who obtained this species in 
Bahawalpur, E, collaris is found in sandy country, hiding in holes 
beneath thorny bushes or in tufts of grass during the day (I ob- 
tained specimens in similar places near Rohri in Sind), feeding 
chiefly on insects, especially a species of Blajys, but also on lizards 
and snails. It makes a grunting noise when irritated, and wheA 
touched suddenly jerks up its back so as to throw its spines 
forw'ard, making at the same time a sound like a puff from a pair 
of bellows., Hutton also states that these animals bear long 
abstinence with apparent ease. Nothing is known of the bree^ng- 
habits of any Indian hedgehog. 
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105. Erinacens megalotis. The Afghan Hedgehog, 

Erinacciis megalotis, Blyth^ J, A, S, B, xiv, p. 853 (1846); xr, 
p. 170 ; id. Cat, p. 80 ; ^nderiumy Cat* p. 103 ; Sadly ^ A, M,N, IL 
ser. 5, viii, p. 223 ^ JDohso^i^ Mon, Ins, p. 18. 

Size large. Spines long, each surrounded by twenty-seven to 
twenty-nine faintly tuberculated ridges, the spines on the head 
not dhided by a naked space in the middle. Ears large, triangular. 
Feet well developed; claws strong; posterior pad of hind foot 
almost obsolete. 

Skull larger than that of E, collaris^ but otherwise similar. In 
a Kandahar specimen Scully found that the second ^jpper premolar 
was two-rQoted, but this is exceptional, and dde to the two outer 
fangs being unjted into one. 

Colour dark. ^ Face and ears brown (cinereous according to 
Hutton), with a few white hairs intermixed ; sides of head white, 
with brown hairs mixed ; chin nearly white ; lower pLrts, tail, and 
limbs dark sooty brown. 

Spines brown at the base, then white, succeeejed by a faint dusky 
band (occasionally absent), reaching nearly to the middle, then a 
broad whitish band succeeded by a narrovi er dark brown ring, 
followed *by a white band and terminating in a dark brown tip. 
The dark ring on the proximal (or basal) half of the sj)ine and the 
longer spines distinguish this fonn at once from E, collaris, 

Dimensiotis, Length of head and body about a foot according 
to Hutton, tail 1*5 inches, ear from base 1*5, hind foot 1*55, 
longest spines 1*05 ; oxtreine length of skull 2’05 (in anotiier skull 
2*3), zygomatic breadth 1*2 (and 1*35). 

Distribution, Apparently found throughout a large part of 
Afghanistan ; the type Mas from Kandahar. This species* has 
been found near Quetta by Hutton, St. John, and others. 

Habits, Hutton says; — ‘‘They feed on slugs and Helices^ 
which the fields at Kandahar are overstocked ;*they also prey on 
worms, insects, and lizards. They hide during the day in holes, 
and come out in the evening to feed. Hiey retire to hybernate in 
deep holes in the earth in the end of October or beginning of 
November, according, to the season, and remain in a semi-torpid 
condition till February, when they again appear.’’ 


lOG. Erinacens jerdoni. Anderson^s Hedgehog. 

Eriuaceus jerdoni, Andet'son^ J, A, S, B, xlvii, pt. 2; p. 200, pi. y a 
(1878) ; id. Cat. p. 1G5 ; Dobson^ Mon, Ins, p. iG. 

Spines long, e^h surrounded by about nineteen tuberculated 
ndges, those on the forehead commencing between the ears in two 
belts ^vided by a nude area along the middle, of the head. ISars 
large, subtriangular. Feet well developed; claws strong; hind 
foot with a large posterior pad in the middle opposite the h^lux. 

Skull more elongate than in other Indian species, with a peiv 
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fectly {ormed zygomatic arch. Second upper premolar well dfive- 
loped, in the same general line as' the other teeth, end with three 
mots. 

Colour very dark. The head a;nd the cars outside are grey 
covered with white and dark broj^n or black hairs mixed, the inside 
of the ears white. Chin, throat, and aides of neck whitish ; ch^^t 
whitish brown ; remainder of lower parts, limbs, and tail dusky 
lipwn, darkest posteriorly. 

Spines dusky at the base, then white, followed by a dark band, 
then another white one, and a long black tip. This is the usual 
coloration ; but on the forehead there are, in some cases at all 
events, three .white and three black rings ; again, in some speci- 
mens the rings are less numerous than usual. 

Dimensions. Head and body 7*5 inches, tail 1'25, ear from base 
1*4, hind foot without claws H6, longest spine 1’15 ; extreme length 
of skull nearly 2, zygomatic breadth 1*1. 

Distribution. The Punjab, and Sind. The most north-westerly 
locality recorded is Thai, Karram valley. Specimens from Find 
Hadun Xhan, referred by Blytb to E. collaris^ are identified u-ith 
the present species by Anderson. Other localities are Bajanpur, 
Bobri, and Karachi. 

Kothingis known of the habits. <r 

A form allied to E. jerdoni, but distinguished by its larger size 
and very long spines, E. macracanthus^ has been obtained at Kan- 
dahar and at Dizak in Persian Baluchistan as well as in Persia, and 
will in all probability be found in Eastern Baluchistan also *• It is 
described and figured in * Eastern Persia,’ ji, p. 27, pi. i (see also 
Scully, A. M. N. II. ser. 5, viii, p. 224). The ears are large and 
pointed. The spines on the head are divided, and the second pre^ 
molar three-rooted. The colour of the spines is usually black at 
the tip and for the terminal third; the basal two thirds brown, 
with two white rings. The face is covered with black and white 
hairs mixed; lolker parts to breast inclusive white; abdomen 
brown, becoming blackish behind ; toil and all limbs blackish brown. 
Albino individuals appear common. Head and body 9*5 inches, 
tail 1*25, ear from base 2, longest spines 1*5, length of skull 2*2. 


107. Erinaceua pictus. StoUczIca^s Hedgehog. 

Erinaceus pictus, Stoliezka, J. A. S. B. xli, pt. 2, p. 223 (1872) ; Anr 
derson, J. A. S. B. xlvii, pt. 2, p. 203, pi. iii. ; id. Cat. p. 159 ; 
Ddbsony Mon. Ins. p, 13. 

Spines commencing on the forehead in front of the ears, and 
divided by a nude median space on the top of the head ; each 
spine surrounded by seventeen to twenty-two finely tuberculated 
ndges. Ears rounded, longer than in E micropus^ and rising. 


• * Murray (* Indian Annala/ i. p. 118) states tliat he has this species from 

Zandra ana Sir-i-BoUn, near Quetta. 
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when erect, above the spiues. Feet small and short, with very 
short toes ; nails small. 

Skull short and wide across the zygomatic arches, which are per- 
fect, with a well-developed malar bone. The second upper premolar 
small, externally situated and single-rooted, but by no means so 
minute as in E. micropus, * 

Colour pale, identical with that of E, mieropus. Muzzle, inclu- 
ding the' eyes, and a band from the eyes to the side of the neck# 
lower half of foro limbs, lower abdomen, rump, tail, and hind limbs 
brown ; forehead, sides of neck, and uiidcrparts to abdomen white. ' 

Spines white or yellowish white, with a broad subterminal band 
brown. Tip white, the extreme point occasionally dusky. 

Dimension^, Head and body in males 6 to 7*75^ inches, in females 
5 to 6, tail 0*5 to 0*8, length of ear from base 1 to 1*4, fore foot 
0'7, hind foot 1, longest spine 0*75 ; ^extreme length of skull 1*6, 
zygomatic breadtli 1. 

Distribution. North-western* India, the Punjab, Sindj Cutch, and 
Bdjputdna, as far east as Agra, and Gtoona. 

Habits. This animal is usually found during the day in holes, 
such as*deserted fox-burrows or under tufts of grass. It appears 
to be by no means rare in the drier parts of Nortli- western India, 
but, owing* to its nocturnal habits, is but rarely seen. Its food and 
habits in general are but little known, but doubtless resemble those 
of other species, v 

108. Erinaceus microptis. The South’-Indian lledgehof/. 

Erinaccus niicvopiis,*‘^y/y</i, J, A. S. li. xv, p. 170 (1840) ; xxii, p. 582 ; 
id. Cat, p. 80 j Jerdwi^ Mam.i^. (>3; Anderson^ J. A. S.. E, xlvii, 
pt. 2, p. 200, pi. V a ; id. Cat. p. 150 ; Hobson^ Mon. Ins. p. 14. 

Ennaceus nudivontris^ llorsf. Cat. p. 18C. 

Mollu-yellif Tam. 

Spines commencing on the forehead in front a line between- 
the inner angles of the ears and divided by a nude median space on 
the top of the head. Each spine with seventeen to twenty-two 
longitudinal minutely tuberculated ridges. Ears rounded at the 
tip, not rising above the spines. Feet short, with short claws. 
Hair on lower parts thin. 

The skull is distinguished from that of every other species of 
the genus by the imperfect zygomatic arch, the malar bone being 
absent and represented by cartilage. The cranium is longer and 
narrower than that of E. pictus. The second upper premolar is 
exceedingly small, scarcely discernible without a lens, external to 
the genersd line of the teeth, and one-rooted. 

Colour pale. Muzzle, including the eyes, and a band from thd: 
eyes to the side of the neck behind the gape, lower (distal) half 
of fore limbs, hinder abdomen, and rump, with the huid feet and. 
tail, brown ; a broad band on the forehead, sides of neck, throat, 
chest, and anterior abdomen, wdth the sides of the body below the 
spines, white. 
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Spines white or yellow, with a dark broad subterminal band; 
tip white. 

Dimensions. Head and body 6 inches, tail 0*5, height of ear 
from base 1 to 1*1, hind foot >^ithoutfBlaws 1*1, longest spine 0*8. 
Skull, total length 1*75 inches, bas^^l length 1*65. 

Distribution, The plains of li^uthern kidia, in the neighbourhood' 
of Madras, Trichinopoly, Coinibdore, &c. Other localities, such 
a%Cottyam, in Travancore, require confirmation, and the rejA^atcdly 
asserted occurrence of this form on the Nilgiris is shown l>y 
Andei*&on to bo incorrect ; the animal is, however, found on the 
eastern slopes tovyards the base. The northern i*angc of the spe- 
cies is not kiiov^n, but if any hedgehog be found in the Bombay 
Deccan, as stated by Adams and apparently confirmed by hitei* 
observers in the ‘ Bombay Gazetteer,’ it is probably the present 
species. It is remarkable, however, tliat none uas obtained by 
Sir W. Elliot in the Southern Mahratta country, and T do not re- 
memlx^r ever* seeing a hedg<^hog myse'f in tho Bombay Deccan or 
the Central Provinces. If, as Kelaart thinks probable, there is a 
hedgehog in Ceylon, it is most likely to be E, micropus. 

IVoihing ospeciaf appt^arjy to have been recorded of the habits of 
this species. 

Other Asiatic species of hedgehog are E. tivrdiis from ‘Southern 
iSilK^ria, the Caspian region, and ISlesopotamia, and E, aUjulus 
from Eastern Turkestan. 


Subfamily GY^URINiE. 

Genus GYMNURA, Horsf. & Vigors (1828). 

Svn. Echinosorex, Blainv. (1831) ; Hylomys. Miiller and Schlegel 
‘(1830). 

Fur without spines. Caudal vertebra) numerous and well deve- 
loped. Head long, and nose pointed; ears rounded; feet and 
claws well developed; tail nearly naked. Skull long; zygomatic 
arches very slender ; palate-bones completely ossified posteriorly, 
but with a transverse ridge, as in Erivaceus, behind the posterior 
molars; mesopterygoid fossa not terminating behind in a deep 
excavation ; pterygoid fossa) broad ; an alisphenoid canal present. 
Pelvis very narrow, with the ischial tuberosities much prolonged 
backwards. 

Dentition : i. |, c. pm. m. Middle upp%r incisors 
much larger than the others, and separated from each other ; the 
next pair are smaller, the outer pair smaller still ; all single-rooted. 
The canine is slightly larger than the first (middle) incisor, and 
two-rooted. The first two upper premolars are very small, the 
third varies in the two species ; the fourth is large, and has four 
roots. The molars .lyre similar to those of Erinq^fus, ^ ^ 
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'In the mandible the lower incisors diminish progressively behind ; 
the canine is larger, and resembles^the upper canine, but has only 
one root ; the first two premolars are small, the third larger, the 
fourth still larger, and higher than the molars, of which the first, 
as in the upper jaw, is the largest tooth in the jaw, the others 
diminishing m size progresiively. 

The vertebral formula differs considerably in the two species. 
Mammce two pairs : one thoracib, near the axilla, the other pair 
inguinal. 

Both forms of Oymnura somewhat resemble large shrews. Until 
lately they have been placed in distinct genera, the smaller form 
being classed as Hylomy^i but Dobson has united them, and 
although I^feel some misgivings as to their behig congeneric, there 
can be no doij.bt about their near relationship. Both occur in 
Burma, but are unknown west of the Bay of Bengal. 


Synopsis of Burmese Species, 

A. Larger ; head and body 12 to 14 inches ; tail three 

fourths that length O, raffleei^ p. 220. 

B. Smaller ; head and body about 5 inches ; tail one 

8ixth^,that length Q, p. 221. 

109.< Oymnura rafflesi. Raffles' s Gymnura, 

Viverra gymnura, Raffles, Tr. L. 8, xiii, p. 272. 

Gymnura ralflesii, Horsfeld and Vigors, Ymd, Journ, iii, p. 248, pi. 8 
(1827) ; Caniarf- J, A. 8. R, xv, p. 190; Rlyth, Cat. p. 81 ; W. 
Blanf. J. A. 8. B. xlvii, pt, 2, p. 160; Anderson, Cat, p, 158; 
Dohsm,Mm.his.^.^, 



Tail about three fourths the length of the head and body, com- 
pressed towards the tip, naked, scaly, the scales small and arranged 
m rings, between which short hairs project, becoming coarse 
bristles on the under surface, where the scales are more convex 
and more distinctly imbricate than above. Ears short, rounded. 
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almost naked. Body clothed with hair of two kinds, the und^r* 
fur soft and woolly, the longer hairs coarse bristles. Claws curved, 
not retractile. 

Skull very long and narrow, third upper premolar much larger 
than the second, and having three roots. 

Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 15, L. 5, S. 3, C.|28. 

Colour. Partly white, partly black, the distribution of the two 
colours being somewhat variable v generally the head and neck are 
white, with the exception of a black patch above and in front of 
each eye, and often a variable proportion of black bristles is mixed 
with the white of the crown. The anterior portion of the back 
is clad with miied white and black hairs, the proportion varying, 
the underfur being ^blackish. On the hinder back, sidea^ limbs, and 
lower parts the longer hairs are generally black, but m one speci- 
men from Tenasserim there was a line of w^hite down the middle 
of the breast and belly. Some Burmese specimens are entirely 
white. The^woolly under is dusky olivaceous at the base on 
the upper parts, ashy on the lower, brownish or sooty black at 
the tips. Terminal portion of tail usually white. 

Dirtienmns of a Tenasserim female. Head and body 12 inches, 
tail 8*5, ear 1, hind foot without claw^s 2*15, extreme length of 
skull 2*8. But Sumatran, and especially Bornean, specynens are 
considerably larger, the head and body measuring over 14 inches ; 
skull 3 to 3*5 in length, and 1*6 across the zygomatic arches. 

Distribution. The Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo. 
Found in the extreme south of Tenasserim at Bankasun by Mr. 
Davison. The occurrence of this species in^ Mergui had already 
been shown to be probable by Mr. Blyth (see J. A. S. B. xlivj pt. 2, 
extra number, p. 32). * 

Ilctbits. Very little is known. The species is purely nocturnal, 
and lives under the roots of trees. The contents of the stomach 
show that the food consists of insects, amongst which Blattce^ ter- 
mites, and various forms of larv© are especially common. The 
animal has a peculiar offensive smell, not musky, rather alliaceous, 
described to me by Mr. Davison as resembling Irish stew that 
had gone bad. 


110. Gymnura suilla. T7ie smaller Gymnura. 



Fig, 68. — Gymnura suilla. (Anderaon, An. Zool. Bes. pi. vL) 

Ilylomya suillus, Muller ^ Schley. Verhandl. Mam. p. 158, pi. xxv, 
figs, 4-7, pi. xxvi, fig. 1 (1839-44) ; Blyth^ Mam. Birds Burma, p. 32. 
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Hylomys poguensis,' B/yth, J, A, S, B. xxviii, p. 204 ; SrJ. Cat. p. 82 ; 
Anderson, , TV. Z, S, viii, p, 453, pi. 64 ; id. An, ZmI, Res, p. 138, 
pi. vi ; id. Cat, p. 157. 

Gymnura suilla, Dobson, ^on. Ins, p. A 

Tail short, one sixth the length of the head and body, almost 
naked, and covered with fsmall scales arranged in rings. Bars 
rather larger proportionally than in O, raffiesi, rounded, almost 
naked.** Body clothed with hair bf three kinds, the iimer fine, the 
longer coarse and bristly. Claws stout, but little curved. 

Skull not so long as that of O, rajjlesi. Third upper premolar 



scarcely larger than the second. Vertebra)'; C. 7, D. 14, L. 6, 
S. 4, C. 14. 

Colour^, Above rusty brown, below pale yellowish white ; tho 
seminude portions of the limbs and tail brownish yellow. The 
hairs on the back are tipped with black. 

Dimensions, Head ami body 4’9 inches, ^ail 0’9, length of ear 
P'6, bi'eadth the same, hind foot 1. Length of skull 1*4, zygomatic 
breadth 0*75. 

' Distribution, Burma, Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and Java. 
Within our ai-ea this animal ha^J been hitherto found in only two 
localities rather distant from each other — first by Major Bei'dmore 
near Shwe Gyeng, on tho Sittoung(Sitang) river ; secondly by Dr. 
Anderson on the Kakhyen hills, east of Bhamo, at an elevation of 
3000 feet. Probably G, suilla exists in many parts of Burma. 

Nothing is known of tho habits of this species. The above 
description is taken from that by Anderson, os 1 have been unable 
to examine a specimen. 


Family TALPIDiE. 

Fossorial, rarely natatorial or cursorial Inseetivora, having their 
fore limbs more or less modified for digging, and very anteriorly 
placed, owing to the shortness of the clavicles and forward exten- 
sion of the manubrium sterni, with which they are articulated ; 
with a short humerus articulating with both the scapula and the 
clavicle; with well-developed radius and ulna, but with united 
tibia and fibula ; without symphysis pubis, the pubic bones being 
widely separated, while the acetabula are approximated; with 
• elongated skull, provided with slender zygomatic arches- and 
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tympanic bulla ossea, but without ‘postorbiM pi^ssea of the 
frontals ; and with a cacumlesa intestinal canal. 

Although some non-Indian genera constitutmg the -subfamily 
Myoyalmae are intermediail in form between moles and 
the typical moles, which are the only memters ot the tarn ly 
hitherto found within Indian limits, tyre easily distmguished by 
their thick, cylindrical bodies, short legs, and enormous fore 
and by their peculiar short, 90ft,, velvety fur, the hairs of which 
are set vertically in the skin, not directed backwards. 



Fig. GO.— Skull o^J^'alpa mropaa. 


(Dobson, Mon. fns. pi. xx.) 


The eyes are minute and frequently covered by the skin, the 
ears short and generally concealed by the fur. 

The true molars have always well-defined W-shaped cusps, with 
horizontal internal basal processe#. The front incisors above and 
below are unicuspidate, and the lower are not extended horizon- 
tally forward as in the shrews. 

The mole family is only found in the Palacarctic and Nearctic 
regions, and in a small portion of the Oriental region. The peculiar 
section said by .Terdon to occur in Africa consists of the golden 
moles, Ghrysochloridin, now placed in a distinct family. . Nearly 
all the forms are subterranean in habit and, like most other Insec- 
tivora, nocturnal. 


Genus TALPA, Linn. (1766). 

Syn. Taraacaptor, Gill, 1876. 

Form typical. Legs and feet, the anterior pair especially, 
entirely modified for digging, the fore feet, which are normally 
turned outwards instead of downwards, being very broad and flat 
and furnished with large claws ; the humerus, radius, and ulna 
very short and strong, and the clavicle, in some species, as broad 
as long. The great breadth of the fore feet is partly due to a 
peculiar development of the proximal inner wrist-bone, or i-adial 
sesamoid, which is a large curved ossicle known as the falciform 
bone (ps faldforme). 
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Dentition : i. c. pm. ^ or m. The incisors 

are chiscl-shaned, and arranged in 4 semicircular row, as in most 
other Mammalia (but not generally in the Inseotivora), the median 
upper pair slightly larger than the otners. Upper canines long, 
conical, double-rooted. Three interior upper premolars (two in 
T. leticura) small, subequal^ double-rooted, the fourth larger, with, 
three roots, followed by three large molars. Lower canines un- 
distingCiishable from incisors ; iirst lower premolar large, resem- 
bling a canine, the next two small, the fourth again larger. 

Vertebras ; C. 7, D. 13, L. 6, S. 6, 0. 8-12. Mammas 6. 

Moles are more completely fitted for a subterranean life than 
any other known mammals, the whole organism being adapted for 
burrowing., Three species have been recordeU from the Hima- 
layas, Khusi Hills, and Burma. 

« 

Synopsis of Indian and Barmese Species.^ 


Tail subcylindrical, one fourth length of head and 
body ; pm. europceay p. 224. 

Tail very short, concealed by tlio fur ; pm. , , T. micrumy p. 226. 
Tail clitb-fhaped, about one twelfth of total length ; 

pm. • p. 220. 


111. Talpa europaBa. The European Mole. 

Talpa curopsea, X. Syst, Nat, i, p. 73 (1766); Dobson^ Mon, Ins, 

TaJpa' macrura, Ilodys, xxvii, p. 170; Jcrdony Mam, 

p. 51. 

Tail about one fourth to one fifth the leligth of the bead and 
body, slender, nearly of the same thickness throughout, clad with 
hair. Peet thinly clad with hair above. 

The fourth upper premolar without any distinct internal basal 
process. The fourth lower premolar decidedly smaller than the 
first. 

Colour. Black, varying to bluish black or sooty black, and occa- 
sionally to grey, yellow or even white. The ba^ portion of the 
hairs is dark leaden grey, the extreme tips often more or less grey. 
There is scarcely any difference in tint between the upper and 
lower parts. 

Bimensions. In an adult European male, head and body 5*5 
inches, tail 1*35, fore foot and claws 0*9 long, 0*7 broad, hind foot 
and claws 0*85 long. Basal length of skull 1*25, total length 1*4. 

The type of Mr. Hodgson’s T. macrura measured : head and 
body 4 inches, tail without hair, with, fore foot and nails |. 
These measurements were perhaps taken on the skin. 

Distmhution. The greater portion of the Falscarctic region from 
England to Japan: There are specimens from the Altai mountains 
in the British Museum. A solitary example was procured by Mr. 
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Hodgson at Darjiling. I cannot see any evidence in Mr. Hodgson’s 
description or in his MS. not&j, now in the Zoological Society’s 
Library, that ho examined this mole in the flesh ; and as not one of 
the numerous collectors irf*!Darjiling, irinco Mr. Hodgson’s time, is 
known to have come across a second specimen, I cannot help 
doubting whether the type of T, macruiia may not be a EuroiKwti 
skin, accidentally mixed with Mr. Hodgson’s collection. A second 
specimen in spirits has been found amongst the collections of tlie 
Indian Museum, now added to the British Museum, but no 
locality is recorded. It is worthy of pote that, as I am informed 
by Mr. Oldfield Thomas, a skull from the Altai shows a slight 
difEerence in the form of one of the upper molars from European 
specimens, whereas the supposed Himmayaii skull exhiUts no such 
distinction. ^ 

Habits, Moles live in burrows dug by themselves, and of com- 
plicated form. These have been described by many writers. The 
abode itself i§ usually unden a hillockv or beneath roots of trees, 
and consists of a central chamber with passages leading to two 
circular galleries, one higher in position and smaller in diameter 
than the other. Several diverging runs lead from the larger 
galleiy, one alone (the main run) being of great length, and con- 
ducting to the burrows dug in various directions for thcr purpose 
of procuring food. The last are extended daily, and their prtiseiice 
indicated on the surfq^fe by small piles of earth, the well-known 
mole-hills. 

The principal food of the mole consists of earthworms, insects 
and their larva), snails and slugs ; mice, shre^^s, and even frogs are 
also devoured. No animal is more voracious. Mules are more 
numerous than females and fight for the possession of the latter. 
The pairing-time is about March in Europe, the period of gestation 
six weeks, and from four to six young are usually produced at 
once. Moles take to water readily and swim well. 

112. Talpa micmra. The shortrtailed Mole. 

Talps micrura, Hodgs, J. A. S. B, x, p. 010 ; Blyth, J. A, S. B, xi, 
p. 06 ; xix, p. 216, pi. iv, fig. 2 (skull) ; id. Cat. p. 88 ; Jerdon, 
Mam, p. 61 ; Dobson^ Mon. Im, p. 180. 

Talpa cryptura, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xii, pp. 177, 028. 

Pariamj Lepcha ; Biyu-kantyem, Bhot. 

Tail extremely short, nearly naked, and completely concealed by 
the fur; caudal vertebrro 8. Feet nearly naked above. Eyes 
covered by skin. 

Fourth upper premolar with a large internal basal process. 
Fourth lower premolar as large as the first or larger. 

Colour uniform velvety black when fresh, with a mon? or less 
silvery grejr gloss ; basal portion of fur leaden grey to leaden 
black. Dned skins are often brown. Snout and feet whitish or 
pale flesh-colour. 

Dimemiono in spirit : head and body 4*75 inches, tail 0*2, fore 
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loot and claws 0‘5), hind foot and claws 0'8. In fresh specimens 
the head and body measure 5 to 6 ‘inches. Length of skull 1*37 
inches. Weight 2| oz. 

Distribution. The south-westeni Himalayas, especially Nepal 
and Sikhihi, and the hills soutl»iof Assam. About Darjiling this 
animal occurs at a iiioderiAe elevation, 6000 or 0000 to 8000 feet, 



Fig. 61. — I'a/jm micrlita. (Front Hodgson's drawings.) 

and is common near the station. It may he found at lower levels. 
Dobson gives Kashmir amongst the loealitfcs, perhaps on tlie 
authority of Mountstewart Elphinstone (‘ Caubul,’ p. 142) ; but in 
this cuiie, and in Kiimnon, where also moles have been said to 
occur (As. lies, xvi, p. 153), it is possible that piles of earth thrown 
out by Nesokm have been mistaken for mole-hills. The instances 
mentioned are quoted by Blyth (J. A. 8. B. xi, p. 96). 

Habits. Around Darjiling the short-tailed mole inhabits the 
deep bed of black vegetable mould found wherever the original 
forest has not been destroyed. This mould contains earthwoims 
and larvsB of insects, the clfief food of moles, in abundance. 
Jerdon noticed that the runs of T. miemm often proceeded from 
the base of one great oak to that of another. 8iitdi runs are not 
marked by mole-hills, as in the case of the European species. 
Nothing is known of the breeding of T. micrura. 


1 1 3. Talpa leucura. ^he white^taiUd Mole. 

Talpa leucura, Dfytli, J. A. S. B. xix,p. 216, pi. iv, tigs. 1, 1 a (skull 
A tail) (1860) ; xx, p. 518 ; xxviii, p. 204 ; id. Vat. p. 88 ] id. Mam, 
Birds Burma, p. Anderson, Cat. p. 170. 

Farascaptor leucura, Dohson, Mon. Ins. p. 140. 






Fig. 62.— Dentition of Talpa leticura. (Dobson, Mon. Ins. pi. xx.) 

Smaller than T, micrura, and muzzle shorter. Tail about one 
twelfth of total length or rather more, club-shaped, being thicker 
towards the end than near the base, thinly clad, the hairs coarser 
and longer than those of the body. Caudal vertebr® 8. Eyes 
covered. 
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Tipper preinolars only three (so that there are six teeth only 
behind the canine instead oP seven as in the other moles), third 
with a large internal basal process. In the lower jaw the second 
and third premolars are small and vfiry closely packed, the fourth 
is equal in si?ie to the first. ^ * * 

Colour uniform brown in all skiml I have examined, but de- 
scribed as black by Anderson, perhaps variable. Basal portion of 
fur leaden black. Tail-hairs whitish or hite. 

Dimensiom, An adult female in spirit measured ; lu^ad and body 
4^ inches, tail Total length of skull 1*2 inches, basal length 1. 

Distribution, Sylhet and the Khasi and Naga hills, south of 
Assam ; found up to 10,000 feet above the sea. This species was 
also obtained by Major Berdmore in the valley of the Sittoung* 
river, near Shwegyeng, and probably exists in pkujes throughout 
Burma. ^ 

jNothing is known of the habits of this mole. 

Some yei/m since, the Itev. H. Baker found black velvet-coated 
animals that he took for moles in Jilalabar (J. A. S. B. xxviii, 
p. 280) ; but although it is difficult to say what they were, espe- 
cially as the feet were mol(3-like, the coloration (black above, white 
below) is remarkable in the genus Taliia, No animal hitherto 
described from Malabar coincides with Mr. Baker's description. 

Two remarkable genera of Talpidm^ each represented by a single 
species — Scajptonyx f usd cduclatus * and Urojhdfus sorici^pes t — h«*ive 
been described from Eastern Tibet by A. Milne-Ed wards. The 
first is about the size of a common mole, but with narrower fore 
feet, the colour is brown. The second is smaller, and has the feet 
of a si ire w, w-hilst its dentition ij somewhat intermediate betw-ecn 
a shrt?w’s and a mole’s. 

Other Asiatic genera are MyoyaUj Scaptochhnis, and Urotricivus, 


Family SOmCWM. 

Terrestrial, rarely natatorial Inscctivora, with narrow elongated 
skulls, without postorbital processes or zygomatic arches. Tho 
tympanies are annular, not forming bullso ; there is no symphysis 
pubis t, the tibia and fibula are united ; and the molars have well- 
developed W-shaped cusps. (Dobson,) 

All shrews are covered with hair, generally very soft ; the head 
is long, the eyes small, the snout very pointed and projecting very 
considerably beyond the lower lip ; the ear-conch, when present, 
rounded and somewhat resembling the human ear in shape. The 

S ointed nose, rounded appressed ears, and the teeth at once 
istinguish shrews from rats and mice, with which the former are 
often popularly confounded. 

The dentition is characteristic of the family. Dobson has 


* Becberches Mam. p. 278, pi. 38 ii, fig, 4, and pi. 40 b, fig, 2. 
t Ibid. p. 272, pi. 40, fig. 1, and pi. 40 a, fig. 1. 

I Anderson describes Anurosorex as having a short symphysis pubis. 

q2 
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ascertained (Jour. An. Phys. xx, p. 359) that there are no lower 
canines. The two front teeth in eadh jaw (median incisors) differ 
from all the others : in tlie upper jaw they are curved, and bear a 
more or less prominent posterior basal cusp; in the lower jaw 
they are loijg, they project horizontally forward, and are sometimes 
slightly curved upwards at ‘«he end. Behind the anterior pair of 
upper incisors come a variable number of small incisors and pre- 
molars, amongst which the small canines can be recognized only 
by their position immediately behind the premaxillary suture, 
which, however, is only visible in very young animals. The last 
premolar is large, and there are always three up[)er molars on 
each side, the hinder mucli smaller than the otheis. ^ There are 
always 12 tc jth in the lower jaw — 4 incisors, 2* premolars, and G 
molars ; whilst the number in the upper jaw varies from 14 to 20. 
ISotmi genera are distinguished by liaving the teeth tipped with 
brown, in otJiers the teeth are white throughout. 

tShrews have the widest distfribution of any family of '"Insectivora, 
being found throughout the temperate and tropical portions of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and North America, with many of the 
adjacent islands. 

The following account of the shrews of India is in great part 
derived from Mr. Dobson’s notes, prepared for the third part 
(not yet published) of his Monograph of the Insectivora. The 
classification and most of the synonymy are his, and 1 am greatly 
indebted to him for the assistance he has given to me in dealing 
with one oE the most diilicult groups of Indian mammals. 

A monograph of tho Indian forms known to him was published 
by Blyth in 1855 (J. A. S. B. »^xiv, p. 24), and Anderson has 
published two papers on the subject (P. Z. 8. 1873, p. 227, and 
J.A.8.B. xlvi, pt. 2,p. 2GI). 

The Indian genera of shrews mjy be thus distinguished : — 

A. Teeth tipped with reddish brown Sobiculus. 

B. Teeth entirely white. 

а. Tail without inferior fringe of white hairs: 

terrestrial. 

a'. 10 or 18 teeth in upper jaw ; ear-couch and 

tail well developed Cbociduba. 

14 upper teeth ; ear-conch small ; tail very 
short Anubosobbx. 

б. Tail with an inferior fringe of white hairs: 

aquatic. 

a\ Ear-conch developed. Chimarbooalk. 

6'. Ear-conch wanting Nectooale. 


Genus SOSICULTIS, Blyth (1855). 

Terrestrial. Ears small, hairy, more or less hidden by the fur. 
Tail hairy, but not provided with any scattered long hairs, nearly 
cylindrical and tapering very gently, greatly resembling that of k 
mouse. Fur soft and velvety. 
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Teeth tipped with reddish l^otvn ; this wears off to a great extent 
in old animals and sometimes disappears entirely, but traces can 
generalljr be detected : i. c. m. ^=30. Middle 

upper incisors with the anterior cusp bifid, the inne^oint short 



Fig. (13. — Incisors, canine, and prcmolars of Soricuhtk nigreacens. (Dohson, 
Mon. Ins., from an unpublislied plate.) 

and small, lateral incisors and canine suhequal in size, anterior 
premolar minute. Lower anterior incisors elongate, running back 
beneath the two next teeth and bearing a small projecting knob 
above, just in front of the next incisor ; lower preniolar bicuspid. 

Vertebrse: C. 7, D. 12, L. 6, S. 5, C. 17, The osteolo^ is 
briefly described by Anderson in his Catalogue of the Mammalia. 
He shows that Soriculus presents some resemblance to Talpa^ 
although the pelvis resembles that of Crocidura^ not that of 
Anurosorex, j 

Soriculus is* the only representative in India of the brown- 
toothed shrews, which are, with this exception, confined to the 
Pala*arctic and Nearctic region, and include 8orea\ Grossopus^ and 
Blarina. 


Synopsis of Indian and Burmese Species, 

A. Second upper incisor smaller than third ; tail 

about halt the length of the head and body. . 8 , nigrescens, p. 220. 

B. Second upper incisor laiger than third. 

a.’ Length of tail about equal to that of head 

and body caudatns^ p. 230. . 

h. I^ength of tail about half as much again as 

that of head and body 8, macrut'us^ p. 231. 


1 14. Soriculus nigresceus. The Silchim hrownrtoothed Shrew, 

Corsira nigrescens, Gray, A, M, N, H, x, p. 2(11 (1842). 

Sorex aterrimus, Blyth, J, A, 8 , B, xii, p. 028 (no description) ; xxiii, 
p. 733. 

Soriculus nigrcscens, Blyth, J, A, 8 , B, xxiii, p. 733 ; xxiv, p. {16 ; 

Jerdon, Mam, p. 60 ; Andei'son, Cat. p. 204. 

Sorex sikkimensis, Jlodgsm, A, M, N. IT, ser. 2, iii, p. 203 (1840) 
(no description) ; xvi, p. Ill (1866) ; Hor^ld^ Cat, p. 136. 
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Sorex and "S. holo-^riceus, Hodga, Cat, Mam, ^c, Nepal S; 

TiM B, M, 2nd ed. 1803, pp. 8, i/ (no descriptions). 

Tang<hlng, Lepcha ; Chikaj N^wari. 

Muzzle thickly furrtMl. Ears spiall, hairy, completely hidden by 
the fur. Feet very thinly ckul above and scaly. Claws long and 
straight, especially on the foi*e feet. Tail varying froin*one half of 
the head and body, or rather less' to about thrtie fifths ; round (or 
tetragonal), tapering very gently, thinly covered with short hairs, 
arising from between ^nall scaly rings. Fur soft, dense, velvety. 

The third upper incisor is a little larger than the second, the 
canine or third single-cusped tooth a little smaller. The minute 
fourth single-cusped tooth or first premolar is oiil^^ just visible from 
the side. *■ 

Colour deep glossy brown, almost sooty black in some cases, dark 
glossy rufesceiit brown in others, almost the same throughout, 
scarcely paler below., a greyisliHinge on the abdomen ; 'basal three 
fourths of hairs leaden black. Feet brown above ; tail dusky above, 
scarcely paler below. 

Dimensions. In a large female, snout to vent 3*4 inches, tail 1'65, 
hind foot 0*54 ; in another specimen these measuniinents are 3, 
1‘82, and <5*55. Easal length of skull 08. 

Distribution. This shrew has hitherto only been found in Hikhiin 
and Nepal, It is common near Darjiling at elevations of about 
4000 to (5000 f(*et, and perhaps higher. 1 learn from IVfr, Dobson 
that he has received a Soriculns from Manipur, possibly ^'eferable 
to this species, but probably distinct, being smaller, with a propor- 
tionally longer tail. The genus wjll doubtless be found iiv the hills 
south of Assam. « 

Nothing is known of the habits of S. nigrescens ; it is probably ' 
a burrower, living in the forest soU. 


1 1 fi. Soriculns candatus. Hodgsons hrown-^toothed Bhrew, 

Sorex caudfltus, llodgsun. A. M. N. //. per. 2, iii, p. 203 (1849) (no 
description); Jlorsfield^ Cat, p, 13o (1851). 

Sorex leucops, Ilodgsm, Ilorsf. A. M, N, 11, ser. 2, xvi, p. 1 11 (1855) ; 
Jerdon,Mam,^.m. 

Corpira CHudata, Jilgth, J. A, S, B, xxiv, p, 37. 

Corsira alpina, Tomes, A. M. N. //. ser. 2, xvii, p. 27 (1850) ; Blgth, 
Cat, p. 80 ; Jerdon, Mam. p; <51 . 

Sorex homoiirus ?, Ilodgs, Cat. Mam. ^c. Nepal ^ Tibet B, M. 2nd 
cd. 1803, p. 8 (no description). 

Soriculns grocilicauda, Anderson, J. A. S. B. xlvi, pt. 2, p. 282. 

Soriculus cauddtus, Andersim, Cat. p. 2(X5. 

Body shorter, but limbs longer proportionally than in S. nigres^ 
tens. Muzzle very thinly clad with hair. All the lower portions 
of the limbs nearly naked. Hind feet slender. Claws short: Tail 
long and slender, about the same lengthas the head and body, 
varying from a little less to a little more, round or tetragon^. 
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thinly clad with short bristly^, hairs. Ears hairy, partially hidden 
in the fur. The second upper incisor is distinctly larger than tlio 
third, which again exct3od.s the canine^ 

Colour brown, blackish to reddish, basal portion fur dark 
leaden black. i ^ 

Dimensions. Snout to vent, in one ^ipecimen, 2’46 inches, tail 
2*57 ; in another, 2*85 and 2*15 ; hind foot 0*52 ; basal length of 
skull 0*66. According to Hodgson’s ineasurernents some indi- 
viduals are as much as 3 inches from snout to vent. 

Distribution. 8ikhim, near Darjiling, and in the interior of the 
hills, but not, as Jerdon supposed, at a great elevation, the locality 
Kedam, whencife, in Hodgson’s MS. notes, S. leucops is said to have 
been brought, being only 6000 feet above the sea. 


116. Soricnlus macrurus. The lonj-tailed Shrew. 

• _ . > 

Sorex macrurus, Cat, Main. ^c. Nepal Tibet B. M. 2nd 

ed. 1815,3, p. 0 (no desciiptioii). 

Body and limbs slender. Muzzle hairy, well clad. Limbs thinly 
furred. Tail round, thin, very long, about half as long again as 
the head and body together, thinly clad with short luir. Ears 
liairy, partially concealed by the fur, which is long and soft. 

Second upper incisor distinctly larger than the third, which 
exceeds the canine in size in about the same proportion. Anterior 
upper premolar very small. 

Colour uniform blackish brown, basal portion of hairs slaty. 

Dimensions of an adult male from Darjiling: snout to vent 2*1 
inches, tail 3*4Jiind foot 0*57, ear from orifice 0*28, basal length 
of skull 0*58. llodgson gives measurements of larger individuals, 
one 12*75 inches from snout to vent, tail 3*75, another 2*5 and 3*75, 

Distribution. The types came •from Darjiling ; I once picked u|); 
in the station a dead specimen, that of which the measurement:! 
aro given above. Hodgson’s types appear to be lost, but his 
drawings and notes are sufilcient for identification. 


Genus CROCIDUEA, AVagler, 1832. 

Syn. PtfrAyiim, Selys-Loiigchamps,* Pcrt/cw/tw, Kelaart. 

The head is long, the snout pointed, the sides of the muzzle 
more or less sw olleii and covered with numerous long vibrissa? ; 
the nostrils open laterally. The eyes an? small and nearer to the 
orifice of the ear than to the end of the snout. Ears of consider- 
able size. The tail is well developed, and in most species tapering 
and clothed with short hairs, amongst which are scattered much 
longer hairs. 

On each side of the body there is a gland varying greatly ia 
development in different species, and absent in the females of some, 
The orifice of this gland is surrounded by short stiff hairs directed 
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inwards. The secretion has a strong; smell of musk and appears to 
bo produced in much greater abundaiu?e during the rutting-season. 
In some of the smaller Croei^urcp^ indeed, tho gland cannot be de- 
tected at c^her times. 

The gcimo-urinarv and anal rfrifiees both open into a shallow 
cloaca. There are (> mamma), all inguinal, and situated very far 




Fig. G4. — Skull of Crocidura mitrina, 

back. The sexes arc often very difTicult to distinguish if the 
mammsD Qjre not developed, the male organ being retractile and the 
testes internal. The teeth arc white throughout, the total number 
28 or 30 ; i. c. pm. m. The anterior 

incisors are strongly hooked and have a basal cusp of moderate 
size ; the next incisor on each side is larger than the two or three 
following teeth, the first tvro of which, the third incisor and the 
canine, do not differ greatly in sis^ : whilst the anterior premolar is 
small in some species {Pacliyum\ absent in othgrs {Croddura ) ; 
when present it is the smallest tooth in the jaw. All the t^th 
enumerated are conical except tho first. The second premolar is 
a broad tooth with several cusps, and approaches the molars in 
shape. 

This genus is widely spread in Asia, Africa, and Europe, and 
has several representatives in India, but the species are very 
variable and difficult to discriminate. One principal reason, besides 
variability, for the large number of nominal species in this genus 
lies in the fact that it is frequently impossible by external charac- 
ters, and even by an examination of the teeth, to ascertain whether 
individuals are adult. The teeth are fully developed and the 
animals breed freely long before they attain their full growth. 
Most of the sutures of the skull, too, are anchylosed at^n early 
age, the premaxillary suture (w^hich in most mammals does not' 
disappear before maturity) being closed in shrews at birth or very 
soon after. The best test of full growth in a shrew’s skull is the 
anchylosis of the basi-occipital suture, lying ju'st between the 
annular biillsc ; the epiphyses of the limb-bones, too, would doubt- 
less serve to show whether an animal is mature or not. 
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Sifnopsis of Indian^ Ceylonese^ and Burmese Species, 

A, Four small conical teeth| the hindmost very 
small, behind each anterior upper incisor. 

{Packyura,) * . 

a. Size large, rarely in adults less than 4 inches 
from snout to vent *. * ^ 

a!. Ears almost naked, fore and hind claws 
subequal. ^ 

Feet brown above, hair on their upper 


surfaces brown C, mtiriTia, p. 233. 

b'\ Feet ilesh-coloured or yellowish white, 

naked or clothed with white hair .... C, carulea, p. 236. 
b\ Ears covered with hairs ; fore claws twice 

the size oi* hind claws C, mact oput^ p. 237. 

b. Size moderate, snout to vent 2*5 to 3*5 inches. 
a*. The hind foot from heel double the length 

of the fore foot from wrist C, hidiana, p. 2«18. 

h\ The hind foot about times the length 
of the fore foot. ‘ ' 

a^\ Snout to vent * about 8*4 inches, hind 

foot 0*Q4 C, ruhictmda^ p. 230. 

Snout to vent about 3 inches, hind foot 

0*5 C. IcueoffenyRf p. 239. 

c". Snout to v(nit about 2*75 inches, hind ^ 

foot 0*0 C. dayi^ p.*240. 

c. Size very small, snout to vent rarely exceed- 

ing 2 inches. 

a\ Tail more than two thirds the length from 

snout to vent C, hodgsonif p. 240. 

h\ Tail less than two thirds the length frpm 

snout to vent C, petroltdi^ p. 241. 

B. Three small conical teeth behind each anterior 
upper inciSor. (CrociV/ni'fl.) 

«. Tail veiy thinly clad with hair, scales distinct. 
a'. Snout to vent about 3 inches; tail and 

feet dark C. ffdiyi7i08a, p. 242. 

b'. Snout to vent 2 to inches C, bor^eldi, p. 242. 

b. Tail well clad, scales concealed by the hair. 

a\ Fur dark throughout, or nearly so C. fumigataf p. 243. 

h'. Fur of low’er surface always pale and 

often white C. etranea, p. 244. 


117. Crodduramurma. The brown mush Shrew. 

Sorex murinus, L. Syst Nat ed. xii, p. 74 (17(^). 

Sorex myosurus, Pallas^ Act Acad, Petrop, 1781, pt. 2,p. 337, pi. iv 
^ 1786 ). 

SAex serpentarius, Js. Geoffrey, Bilanger, Voy. Zool. p. 119. 

Sorex nemori vagus and soccatust? Hodgson, A, M, N, If, (1), xv, 
p. 209 (1845). 

Sorex murinus, griilithii, and niger, Horsjicld, Cat pp. 134, 135. 
Sorex kandianus,niontanu8, and ferrugineu8,*A>/(fWir#, Prod, pp. 30, 3. 
Sorex saturatior, Hodgson, A, M, N, IL ser. 2, xvi, p. 110 (1866). 

* This measurement in shrews is always to the posterior margin of the anal 
orifice. 

t The type sent under this name to the British Museum was Soricuius 
nigrescens (see Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxiii, p.733, note). 
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Sjrex mitriniii,8erpontariu9,80ccatiH,nemorIva'|fUs, hdterodon, ni<^er, 
ftiirru:'iii3ii9, and niontaniM, filyth\ J, A, S, B, xxiv, pp. 

S.)rex3orpeutariu4, virideaceii^, succutus; and tytleri, BUjm^J, A, S, /?.' 
xxviii, pp. 284, 285. r 

Sorex a^iiiU9, luuritiiis, griffithii, serpentariiis, soccatm, hotjrodon, 
and iiP^or, Blyth, Cat, pp. 83,^84. 

Sjrex iniiriiius, nomorivagLs, serpeutariiii), saturatior, tytloi-i, iiigor, 
and soRcatus, Jerdon^ Mam. pp. 54, 55, 55, 57. 

Cro:iivlul*a(Pacliyura) blythii,peali:ina,«/«r/blaufurdii, Andermm^ J, A. 
S. B. xlvi, pt 2, pp. 2i{4-2({‘J. 

Cro.ddura murina and montona ?, And^rsm, Cat. pp. 180, 103. 



Fig. 65 . — Crokidura murina. (From a drawing by Col. TIckell.) 

Teeth in upper jaw 18. Size large, but varying considerably. 
Snout hairy, not much Swollen at the sides. Ears hirge, rounded, 
almost nakeil, or thinly clad withi short hairs. Feet covered with 
hair above, the pes or hind foot from the heel about •iie and a half 
timea the length of the man us or fore foot from the wrist ; claws 
well developed, those of the fore and hind extremities differing but 
little in size. Tail thick at the base and tapering, varying from f 
to I the length of the head and body, thinly covered with short hair, 
amongst which a few very long hairs are interspersed. Fur of the 
body rather coarse. Lateral glands well developed, round. 

The basal cusp of the anterior upper incisor, the third incisor, 
and the canine are of very nearly the same size ; sometimes the 
canine is larger than the third incisor, sometimes the two are equal. 
As a rule, alx)ut half of the small iirst upper premolar is visible 
from the outside between the canine and the second preir.olar, but 
there is some variation. The secoiid upper incisor is approximately 
of the same height as the middle cusp of the second or lar^ pre- 
molar. 

Colour either some shade of brown throughout, the lower parts 
being a little paler and greyer, and the basal portion of the fur 
dark slaty, or else dark ashy grey, sometimes blackish, with more 
or less developed ferruginous or brown tips to the fur. The brown 
form varies from light to very dark blackish brown. The ears, 
feet, and tail brown, fhe skin of those parts dusky, not flesh- 
coloured as in (7. ecurulea. 
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Dinienmom. A large male from Nepal measured from j^ndut* to 
vent 5*5 inches, tail 3*4, height of ear from orifice 0-38, hind toot 
from heel (claws not included) 0*9. In a large female from Dar- 
jiling the corresponding dimensions w%re 5*3, 3’2, 0*43, and 0*78. 
In a smaller, perfectly adult, female from Mari (Punjab/ the mea- 
surements were 4, 2*7, 0*4, and 0*72. A^ith this and ocher species, 
it must be borne in mind, as already mentioned in the description 
of the genus, that immature specimens cannot be distinguished by 
their external characters. , 

Varieties, The common Himalayan form {S, griffithi, Horsf., 
and S, sataratior, Hodgson) is deep brown in colour, with longiu* 
and tliir'ker hair than the form occurring in the plains of India. 
The latter ds oEteh lighter brown in colour {SoreiV tfjflen, Blyth, 
and Qrocidura hlunfordi, AnderlOn), but the deep ricji lirewn variety 



Fig. 66. — Upper incUors, canines, and preinolirs of Crocidiira murinat rar. 
montanaj from below. (Dobson, Mon. Ins., unpublished.) 

is prevalent in Burma and the Malay countries and may be con- 
sidered typical ; the most important of the other varieties is 
the dark ashy grey type (Sorex serpentarias^ S, kawliamiSj &c,), 
often with brown or ferruginous tips to the fur (S. ferrughieas )l 
A blackish-brown variety has been named S. niger. It is possible 
that some of the names quoted above as synonyms of C, mitrhid 
should have been referred to the next species, G, ccsrulsa ; but the“ 
latter is doubtfully distinct, and there can bo no question that 
intermediate forms (probably hybrids) are met with. The type of 
)8. nemoHvaguSj Hodgson, is an immature specimen. I doubt the 
distinctness of the small Ceylon shrew called O, montana by 
Anderson, and I am not convineed that it is the same form as 
JSorex fShntanus of Kelaart. 

D stribution. Probably throughout the whole of India, Ceylon, 
Burma, and the Orientol Begion generally ; certainly throughout 
the Himalayas from Kashmir to Assam, up to an elevation of 7000 
or 8000 feet, and in many parts of the Indian peninsula and 
Burma. Specimens are recorded from Calcutta, Aj mere, Khan- 
dtUa near Bombay, Malabar, and Madras, also from Ceylon, Assam; 
the Khdsi hills, Arakan, and Tenasserim, besides many parte of the 
Malay peninsula and archipelago, and from China. 
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jSfahiu^ The brown musk shrew is chiefly found in woods, but 
occasionally enters houses, and spccAnens have been captured about 
stables and similar buildings in some of the Himalayan stations. 
The musky smell, although (^ery strong in adults, is not, as a rule, 
so powerful and offensive as th^ of C. earulea. The food consists 
of various insects, larvie,c worms, and probably of any smaller 
m«amrnal or bird. I have taken one in a rat-trap baited with meat. 

The tiafivi^ in parts of India regard this shrew as poisonous, 
but thei'e is no foundation for the belief. 

1 18. Crocidura cssrulea. The rfrey mu^h f^hrew, 

Sorex ctai'uleiis, A>rr, An» King, p. 207 (1702)/ 

Sorex pilorides, Shato, Mu8, Lev€r,^\. p. 31 (1700), nec Mus piloridos, 
PaNas. 

Sorex CcTriiloscens, S^aw, Gen, ZooL i, p. /)33 (1800) ; lilgth^ J,A, 8, B, 
xxiv, p. 2o ; id. Cat, p. 8;J ; Jerdm, Mam, p. 53. , 

Sorex indictis and capensis, Geoffr, Ann, du Mm, xvii, pp. 183, 184 
(1811). 

Sorex sonnoratii and giganteus, Is, Geoffr, M6m, du Mus. xv, pp. 132, 
137 (1827). 

Soitix myosurus, Gray Hardw, 111, Ind, Zool, i, pi. ix, nec Pallas. 

Sorex Miiiriniis, liodysm^ A, M. N. H, (1) xv, p. 200 (1845) ; Ac- 
laart, Prod. n. 30, nec L, 

Crocidura (Pacnvura) waldemarii, ceylanica, and media, PeterSy MB. 
Ak. Berl, 1><76, pp. 600, 591, 592. 

Crocidura (rachyura)fulvo-cinerca<md8inden8is, AndersonyJ.A, 8.B. 
xlvi, pt. 2, pp. 2(U3, ms. 

Crocidura cscrulcscc^is and bcddouioi, Anderson, Cat, pp. 171, 179. 

Chachnndar, If,; Chvndi, Kol; Sondeli, Can.; Kandeli, Mai.; Kune- 
miyo., Cingalese ; Anachiwa-yagur, Ka^Jimiii ; Kyweh-tsut, liurme^e ; 
Mtisk-rat, of Anglo-Indiana. 

Upper teeth 18. This, the common musk' shrew (or, as it is 
usually called, musk-rat) of India, only differs from C. murina in 
larger size and in coloration, and it is very doubtful if either of 
these distinctions is constant. The fur is short, the tail thick at 
the base, and both it and ihe feet very thinly clad with hair, a few 
scattered longer hairs on the tail. 

Colour usually bluish grey, paler below, the fur sometimes witli 
ferruginous brown tips, especially on the hinder part of the back. 
Occasionally specimens are found of a rufous-fawn tint above, grey 
below* Young specimens are dark slate-grey. Skin of the snout, 
ears, feet, and tail flesh-colourea, and hairs on the feet and tail 
white or nearly white. 

Dimensions. A full-grown male measures about 6 inches from 
nose to vent, tail 3*5, hind foot 1, basal length of skull 1*4. 
Females are considerably smaller in general. A very large male 
measured about 7 inches from snout to vent, tail 5||. The tail 
VfU'ies in length considerably. 

Varieties. Anderson classes as distinct varieties the form origin- 
ally named by him C7. sindensis, which is smaller than the typical 
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Boagal furtn, and also the var. fulvo-dnereay from Assam jjnd 
Amkan, tniual iu size to typhsal G. cmndea, bub fawn-«colourod 
above. 

DuttribiUion. India, Ceylon, and l^urma, in towns ’and about 
human habitations ; also in some of the other ports on the Indian 
Ocean, probably carried thither in ships. There is in ^e British 
Museum a specimen of a musk shrtAv, probably C. ccsmlea o»* 
O. mariauy obtained on board ship by Sir John Kirk. 

JIahits, It appears doubtful whether this shrew is over found 
away from human habitations, and Mr. Dobson has suggested to 
me the idea that 0, anrulea is merely, like the cockroaches on 
which it feods^ a semi-domesticated variety, G. marhm being the 
original wild typo.. I think this view very probable. It is, in 
some cases, very dilliciilt to de|prinino to which of tht two forms 
specimens should l )0 referred, and in all probability wherever they 
meet they breed together. • 

Like all gther shrews, the common musk shrew is nocturnal, 
frequenting houses at night and hunting about rooms for cock- 
roaches and other insects, uttering at times a sharp squeaking cry, 
and hiding during*the Jay in holes, drains, &c. It is a harmless 
inoffensive animal, and dotis much service to man by destroying 
insects. Its diurnal haunts are liable to smell strongly of the 
secretion * from the lateral glands, but it does not communicato 
the smell to anything it merely passes over, unless it is disturbed 
or frightened. * 

The food of this shrew consists mainly of insects, but meat is 
occasionally oaten by it. Sterridale quotes from the ‘ Asian * an ac- 
count of one that attacked a large frog, aiifl Me Master met with 
another feeding upon a scorpion.* The latter also relates that he 
has known this shrew to eat bread. It is commonly accused in 
India of feeding on rice and pulse ; but experiments made by An- 
derson on individuals kept alive by him showed that they refused 
to touch any kind of grain, but devoured insects, especially cock- 
roaches, freely, and he found no vegetable food of any kind in 
the stomachs of several he examined. 

I can tind nothing recorded as to the breeding-habits of this 
species. The young are born blind. 

119. Crocidura macropus. The long-clawed Shrew, 

Sorex macropus, Blgth, J, A, S, B, xx, p. 163 (1851). 

Corsira newera ellia, Kelaartf A, M. N, JL ser. 2, viii, p. 338 (18<>1). 

Feroculus macropus, Kelaarf, Prod, p. 32 ; Blyih^ J, A. 8, B, xxiv, 
p. 35. 

Upper teeth 18. Size moderately large; tail tapering, thinly 

* The absurd story that wine or beer becomes impregnated with a musky 
taste in coiiscquciico of this shrew passing over t he bottles (a story related with 
implicit faith, toget her with many other marvellous fiibles, by the naturalists 
of the last century) Is less croditod in India than it formerly was, owing to the 
discovery that liquors bottled in Europe and exported to India are not liable 
to be tainted. 
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clad, with longer hairs intermixed ; feet large,, the fore feet with 
very large claws, hich are nearij twice as long as those on the 
hind feet. Fur moderately long and soft. Ears small, hairy, 
scarcely visible beyond the far. Upper surface of the feet hairy. 

LowerSii*ont incisors slightly serrated above. The dentition 
generally «» very similar to thatf of G, murina. 

Colour dark slaty grey a^oove, with rufous-brown tips to the hair 
of the back, below rather paler; tail and feet dark; in the type 
specimen the tip of the tail was whitish. Claws white. 

Dimensiom. Head and body 4| inches, tail 2.|, hind foot with 
claws i, claw of middle finger inch long according to Blyth. A 
not quite mature female in spirit measures : — snq^it to vent 3*5 
inches, tail 2*25, hind foot (without claws) 0*65, middle fore claw 
0*2, height 6f ear from orifice 0*3. # 

Distinbution. *This well-marked shrew* w^as first found by Kelaart 
at Nuwera Elba,' in Ceylon, llccently a specimen has been ni- 
mved at the British Museqm from the Palni hills dn Southern 
India. 

Habits. Kelaart suggests that 0. macropns maj be a w ater-shrew* ; 
but there is nothing a])parent in the structure to support this view*. 
The long fore claw’s do not appear particularly adapted for digging. 
A shrtnv l^longing to this species w*as kept alive by Kelaart for 
some time and fed upon earthworms. 

120. Crocidnra bidiana. Bklies Shrew. 

Crocidura (I’achyusa) bidiana, Andermn, J. A. S, B. aclvi, pt. 2, p. 270 
(1877) ; ul Cat. p. 185. 

Crocidura (PachyuraJ stoliczka^ba, Anderson^ J. A. 8. B. xlvi, pt. 2, 
p. 270. 

Upper teeth 18. This is very like a small' 6\ mtin mr, but is dis- 
tinguished by the pes or hind foot from the heel being double the 
length of the man us or fore foot from the wrist, instead of only 
one and a half times the length, as in all allied forms. Ears 
moderate, round, and rather hairy. Tail long, not much swollen 
at the base. Fur long, fine, and dense. Through the remarkably 
w*ide space betw een the canine and the second premolar nearly the 
whole of the small first premolar is visible. There is a small 
tubercle inside the basal cusp of each anterior upper incisor. 

Colmr reddish brown above and below*, the under surface with a 
greyish gloss, basal portion of all hairs dark slaty. Snout, ears, 
and feet pale reddish brown, tail darker. 

Dimenoions of a nearly adult male: snout to vent 3*2 inches, 
tail 2*6, hind foot 0*8, height of ear 0*37. 

Distrihuiion. The type was from Madras, and a young specimen 
from Bombay, originally distinguished as C. stolicziana^ w as after- 
wards referred to this species by the describer. 

The description is taken from Anderson’s and from some notes 
given to me hy Dobson. 1 have not examined the specimens. 
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121. Croddnra rubicunda. The Pareshndth Shrew. , 

Crocidura (Pachyura) riibidkindai Anderson^ J. A, S. B, xlvi, pt. 2, 
p. 277 (1877) ; id. Cut. p. 100. 

Upper teeth 18. Size moderate? Snout loOg, pointed, hairy. 
Ears large, round, very sparsely Jhaired ; rather long/white hairs 
on the daps. Feet slender, covered v>ith^^hoi*t, nearly white hairs. 
Tail slightly swollen at the bijse, round, and rather thinly dad 
with loiigish pale yellow, almost white hairs, long white hairs being 
intermingled. Fur rather long and soft. Lateral gland small, but 
distinct. 



Fig. 67. — Anterior upper teeth of Crocidura rubicunda, (I^obsou, Mon. Inr., 

unpublished.) 

No tubercle iiisido the basal cusp of the anterior upper incisor. 
First nremolar largely visible from outside, betwecm the caniiie and 
secoiia premolar. 

Colour pale rusty fawn above, grey suffused with fawn below, 
all the basal portions of the hairs dark s|aty ; muzzle, ears, feet, 
and tail pale yellowish. 

Dimensions of an adult feirlHle : snout to vent 3*4 inches, tail 
2*3, hind foot 0*64, height of ear 0*33, length of skull 0*93. 

Distrilmtion. The only known locality is Pareshnuth hill, east of 
Hazaribdgh, in Bengal. 

This species is very nearly allied to C. hidiana, but differs in 
having much smaller and shorter feet. The above description, like 
the hist, is taken from Anderson^s and Dobson’s notes. 

122. Crocidura leucogenys. The white-cheelced Shrew. 

Giocidura leucogenys, DohsoUf A. M, N. H. ser. 6, i, p. 428 (1888). 

Upper teeth 18. Size moderate. Snout hairy. Ears nearly 
naked. Feet hairy above; claws of moderate size. Tail thick, 
gradually tapering, covered with hair of moderate length, with 
longer hairs interspersed. Fur short. A large lateral gland. 

The upper canine and second premolar are only separated by a 
short interval outside, through which a portion of the first pre- 
molar is visible. No inner process to b^al cusp of first upper 
incisor. 

Colour light sandy rufescent browm above, whitish grey below. 
Cheeks pale-coloured. Hair nearly the same colour throughout, 
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that the back a little paler towards the base. Tail light sandy 
brown above, whitish telow. » 

Dimeiutions of the type, an old female with worn teeth : snout to 
vent 3 inches, taU 2, hind foqj. 0*5, basal length of skull 0'75. 

Distribution, !^t a single spccitnen is known; this was obtained 
by Sir O. K St. John in Ajmere.w 

This species is near .•ubicuncla^ but smaller in all its di- 
mensions. 


123. Crocidnra dayi. Day^s Shrew, 

Crocidura dayi, Dobson, A. M, N, IT, ser. 6, i, p. 43S (1888), 

Upper teeth 18. Size rather small. Snout hafry. Ear not 
large, nearly paked. Feet thinly covennl with hair above. Tail 
long, thinly covered with short hairs (no longer hairs iutersi)ersed 
in the solitary specimen known). Fur long and close. 

There is a distinct pointed internal lobe, posteriorly ^ituated, to 
the basal cusp of each anterioir upper incisor. The first or small 
premolar is (in the type) unusually large, but little inferior to the 
third incisor in section, though less high ; the height, however, 
exceeds that of the anterior cusp of the second premolar. Lower 
anterior incisors serrated above. 

Colour (feep rich brown above, slightly paler and greyer below ; 
the basal two thirds of all hairs blackish. Feet and tail dark. 

Dimension. Hind foot without claws 0*6 inch, basal length of 
skull 0*67. The length of the head and body in a dried skin is 
about 2| inches ; tail approximately the same, but no dependence can 
be placed on these meaburements. 

JHstrihution. The only specimen known is a dried skin with a 
skull in the Lritish Museum. This skin was obtained by Dep. 
Surgeon-General F. Bay in ttie Madras Presidency, and in all 
probability from the Palni or Travancoro hills.' 

The hind foot is longer than in C. leucogenya, although the skull 
is smaller. 

124. Crocidura hodgsoni. The Himalayan pigmy Shrew, 

Sorex pygmeous, Hodgson, A, M, N, JL xv, p. 2()0 (1845), nec Pallas, 

Sorex pygnirous, micronyx, hodgsoni, and iitratus, Blyth, J, A, S, B, 
xxiv, pp. 32, 33, 34 ; id. Cat, p. 85. 

Sorex hoagsoni and micronyx, Jerdon, Mam, pp. 57, 58. 

Crocidura (Pachyura) pygmseoides, Anderson, J, A, S, B, xlvi, pt. 2, 
p. 270 ; id. Cat, p. 104. 

Chupechi, Bhot. 

Upper teeth 18. Size very small, but larger than that of C, per^- 
rotteti. Ears large, nearly naked. Tail about three quarters the 
length of the head and body, or more, thinly clad with short hair, 
amongst which long hairs are scattered. Feet with short hair 
above. Lateral gland only developed at the rutting-season, when 
it becomes large. 
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Colour brodMi, varying from light sandy to dark and almost black ; 
lower parts paler, the extreme tips of the hairs on the underparts, 
especially on the throat, greyish. 

Dimensions of a large female: snoiJt to vent 1*8§ inches, tail 1*4, 
hind foot 0*37, height of ear 0*2, basal length of skull (^5. Other 
specimens are somewhat smaller. • ^ 

Distribution. Probably throughout 4he Himalayas and in the 
ranges south of the Assam valley. 1 cannot, however, find any 
locality recorded west of Mussooree. Dobson refers to the same 
form a specimen of a pigmy shrew from Ajmere, and another from 
Sind. 


125. CrocidAra perrotteti. The Indian phjm^Shrew. 

Sorex perrotteti, Dumrnoy^ Mag. ZooL 1 842, p. 29, pi. 47. 

Si>rex melanodon, porrottetii, and nudipes, Blytli* J. A. S. B. xxiv, 
pp. 33^ 34 ; id. Cat. pn. 84, 85. 

Sorex perrotteti and inel/iiiodon, JeMon^ Mam. p. 58. 

Pachyurn assamensis, Anderstmj P. Z. S. 1873, p. 234. 

Crocidura (PacsJiyura) macrotis, nitidofulva, nilgirica, and travancor- 
'ensis, Anderson^ J. A. S. B. xlvi, pt. 2, pp. 271-275. 

Crocidura macrotis, perrotteti, and travancorensis, Anderson, Cat, 
pp. 18(5-189. 

Tipper teeth 18. Size very small. Ears large, covered with very 
short nair. Feet thinly clad above. Tail not swollen at the base, 
thin, tapering towards the end, about two thirds the length of the 
head and body, or rather less, sparsely covered with very short 
hairs, amongst which longer hairs are tittered. Fur short. 
Lateral glands well developed. ^ 

Colour reddish brown to dark brown, nearly black above, paler 
and greyer below. Tail dark above, light-coloured beneath. 

Dimetisiom of an adult male : snout to vent 1*78 inches, tail 
1*12, hind foot 0*35, height of ear from orifice 0*15, basal length 
of skull 0*45, 

Distribution. Southern India, especially the Nilgiri hills and 
Travancore, Bengal, Assam, and Tenasserim. Not reported from 
Ceylon. 

Habits. Nothing has been recorded about this, one of the very 
smallest of all Mammalia. In a female Anderson found live 
fcBtuses. 

This species Dobson considers doubtfully distinct from the South 
European C. etrusca. 1 cannot help suspecting either that C. hodg-- 
soni is not really different from C. perrotteti, or else that the number 
of Indian pigmy shrews must be more than two.. The geographical 
distribution of these two fqrins, as given above, is quite anomalous. 

Another shrew belonging to the section with 18 upper teeth has 
been described by Anderson under the name of C. suhfidva 
(J. A. S. B. xlvi, pt. 2, p. 278 ; Cat. p. 192). The types are, how- 
ever, immature, and it is quite uncertain what the adults may prove 
to be. Two specimens were found in Cutcli by Dr. F. Stoliezka ; the 
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oldeV of the two measures ; snout to vent 1*9 inches, tail 1*3, hind 
foot 0*42, basal length of skull 0*62. Colour pale fawn above, 
silvery grey below. 

y26. Crocidnrafiiliginosa. BlytVsShrm. 

Sorex fuliginosus, Blyth^J, a!s, B. xxiv, p. 302 ; id. Cat, p. 84. 

Crocidura riihricosa and kingiana, Atulersmy J, A, 3, B, xlvi, pt. 2, 

pp. 280, 281. 

Crocidura rubriccsa and fuliginosa, Andei'scn, Cat, pp. 196, 197. 

Upper teeth 16. Size rather small. Muzzle thinly clad. Ears 
large, nearly naked. Feet thinly clad above. Tail long, three 
fourths the length of the head and body, or more,,subcyJindrical, 
very gently tifipcring (except in the rutting-season, when the basal 



Fig. 08. — Aft.tcrior upper teeth of Crocidura fuliginom. (Dobson, Mon. Ins., 

unpublished.) 

portion is thiefconed), nearly naked, being thinly clad with very 
short hair, amongst which a few longer hairs are interspersed in 
the basal half only. Lateral gland small and elongate, present in 
the male only. The small first premolar is wanting, but otherwise 
the teeth, though much smaller, ^re similar to those of C. murina. 

Colour deep rich reddish brown above, ashy brown to ashy grey 
below, basal half of fur throughout slaty. Tail and upper surface 
of feet dark brown. 

Bimemions, An adult male measures : snout to vent 3*1 inches, 
tail 2-7, hind foot O-oo ; an old female, 2*9, 2 5, and 0*67. Basal 
length of skull in each 0*75. 

Distrihution, Eastern Himalayas, at an elevation not exceeding 
6000 or 6000 feet, Assam, and Tenasserim. Common in Sikhim. 

127. Crocidura horsfieldi. HorsfielcCs Shrew. 

Sorex horsfieldi, Tomes, A. M, N, H, ser. 2, xvii, p. 23 (1856). 

Crocidura retusa, Peters, MB, Ahad, Berl, 1870, p. 686 j Anderson, 
Cat, p. 190. 

Upper teeth 16. Size small. Muzzle thinly clad. Ears of 
moderate size, nearly naked. Feet thinly clad above ; of the proxi- 
mal pair of pads on each hind foot the outer is further from the 
heel. Tail thick at the base and tapering, but little shorter than 
the head and body, thinly clad with short hair, a few longer hairs 
interspersed in the basal half only. Lateral gland large, nearly 
circular, present in both sexes, but less developed in females than 
in males. 
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Colour bright ferriigiDOUs brown above, light yellowish •grey 
below, basal portion o£ the fur light grey. tSome specimens are 
reddish brown above, light brown below, with the basal portion of 
the hairs slaty. Feet and tail fleshVoloured in # 2 auy cases, but 
dusky in others. * f 

Dimensions, Snout to vent in & large female 2*25 Inches, in a 
male 2*1, tail 2 and 1*95, hind foot 0*415, basal length of skull 0*$. 

Distrihutitm, This species has hitherto only been found in 
Ceylon, where, however, it escaped the notice of Kelaart. Speci- 
mens have been sent from Paradinia, so this form is probably an 
inhabitant of the hills. It should be looked for in the Travancore 
ranges also. 

128. Crocidnra fumigata. De Ftlppts^ltrev), 

Sorex (Crocidura) fumigatus, De FiL Arch, per yf ZooL Oenova^ ii, 
p. 379 ; id, Viag, in Fersia^ p. 343 j Blanford^ Eastern Fersia, ii, 
p. 24.» 

Upper teeth 16. Size small. Muzzle thickly clad with hair. 
Ears of iiioderate«size, nearly naked. Feet thinly clad above, prox- 
imal jmir of pads on bifid foot parallel in the only Rpeciiiieii I have 
access to, that from Simla ; in all other species the outer of the 
tM'O is much more distant from the heel. Tail reinarftahly thick 
in the male, thin in the female, about two thirds the length ol; the 
head and body, well clad with coarse hair of •niolerate length 
throughout, with long fine hairs interspersed on the basal half. A 
small pencil of hair at the end of the tail. No lateral gland has 
been detected. 

Colour reddish brown above, greyish brown below, basal portion 
of fiy on both surfaces slaty. Tail dark brown throughout, feet 
paler brown above. 

Dimensions, Snout to vent 2*75 inches, tail 1*9, hind foot 0*55. 

Distribution, Originally described from Northern Persia. Mr. 
Dobson tells mo he has seen specimens from Kiangsi, and he has 
identified with this form a shrew sent to me by Mr. Hume from 
Simla. 


129. Crocidnra aranea. The spider Shrew. 

Sorex uraneus, i. Spst, Nat, od. xii, p. Schreher, Sdugeth, 

iii, p. 573, pi. IGO. 

Sorex russtiis and leucodon, Ilerm Zimm, Geog, Gesch, ii, p. 382. 

Sorex myoiaes,. Blanfordj J, A, 8, B, xliv, pt. 2, p. 100 j id, Yark, 
Miss,, Mam, p. 10, pis. \,ia. 

Upper teeth 16. SnouJi upper surface of feet, and tail fairly 
clad with hair, the latter not swollen at the base, nearly cylindrical, 
about half as long as the head and body, or rather more, covered 
with rather short hair, with a few long hairs intermixed. Lateral 
gland small and elongate in males, wanting in females. 

Colour brown above, usually fawn-coloured or greyish brown ; 
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beloW pale grey or white ; fur slaty at the base throughout ; upper 
surface of tail darker than the lower/ 

Dimensions of an adult Laddk female : snout to vent 2*1 inches, 
tail 1*5, hind foot 0*6, extrem^o length of sjsull 0*75. 

Distribution. Central and Southern Europe, Northern Africa, 
and Central lisia, extending to North-eastern Siberia. It has been 
obtained in Ladak. 

Hahitsi In Europe this shrew is commonly found about cultivated 
ground and is oi!ten met with in houses. It lives on insects, 
worms, young mammals of small size, and young birds, and will 
eat meat and fat. It has from 5 to 10 young, which are born in 
summer, and which attain their full growth in about^G weeks. 

Sorex kelaayti, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxiv, p. 32 ; "Cat. Mam. p. 84 
{Croeidura heldurti, Anderson, Cat. Mam. p. 200), is founded, 
Mr. Dobson infi.:*ins me, on a very young female, with the teeth 
imperfectly grown, although the inguinal teats are fully developed. 
Despite the circumstance that there are bat 28 teeth, this shrew may 
be a young specimen of C. murhia. The small premolars are 
wanting in a half-grown skull of that species froni Darjiling. 


Gei-us ANUROSOREX, A. Milne-Edwards (1870). 

Syn. Pygmura^ Anderson (1873). 

Head laige in proportion to the body. Eyes very small. No 
external ear-conch \ ears valvular. Feet short, scaly. Tail very 
short, naked, and scaly Fur dense, velvety. 

Teeth entirely white ; there are 14 in the upper jaw, only two 
conical teeth lying between the 'upper anterior incisor and the 
single multicuspidato premolar on each side : i. lEi’ 

m.^=26. ' 

A full description of the skull and skeleton is grven by Anderson 
(An. Zool. Res. p. 151). The structure of the pelvis shows some 
resemblance to that of Talpa, 

Two species are known, one of which occurs in Assam. 

130. Annrosorex assamensis. The Assam short-tailed Shrew. 

Anurosorex assamensis, Anderson y A, M. N, H. 1875, ser. 4, xvi, 
p. 282 ; Anat. Zooh lies, p. 150, pi. v, figs. 1-16 (skeleton^ ; id. 
Cat. p. 171. 

Snout semi-nude. Feet naked, scaly, the hind foot from the 
heel 1 J times the length of the fore foot from the wrist. Tail 
about one-sixth the length of the head and body, naked and 
scaly. Numerous thicker hairs project beyond the velvety fur, 
which is nearly erect on the skin (as in moles), and is longest on 
the rump, so as to conceal the greater part of the tail. 

The SKull is nearly half as long as the vc^rtebral column from the 
atlas to the end of th(' sacral vertebra). Th(‘re is a distinct inner 
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talon to the basal cusp of each upper anterior incisor. The outer 
upper incisors are larger than the canines. The 'anterior lower 
incisors are long and their points •durn upwards; they are not 
serrated above. . ’ 

Colmr dark slaty, faintly washed with brownish ijusty on the 
hairs of the rump ; the longer hatrs brown, with obscure pale tips. 
Snout, limbs, and tail flesh-colourea; claws yellow. The mr 
exhibits violet iridescence when Vet. 

Dimensions of a female: snout to vent 2*92 inches, tail 0 * 5 , 
basal length of skull 0-92. Another specimen is 3*1 inches from 
snout to vent, tail 0*5, hind foot without claws 0*62. 

Distribntmh The only specimens known (a female and young) 
were obtained by ‘Mr. 8. E. Peal between Sibsagar a^id Jaipur, in 
Assam. ^ 

Habits, This is probably from its structure ^^urrower, with 
habits similar to those of a mole. 

An allied species, A, squamipes^ the type of the genus, occurs in 
Eastern Tibet and Se-chuau. In this the tail is still shorter than 
in the Assam for 91 . 

Genus CHIHARfiOGALE, Anderson (1877).^ 

Form adapted for an aquatic life. Ear-conch present but small. 
Feet scaly, broad, with a fringe of short coarso flat white hairs 
along their margins and on each side of eveiy toe. Toes not 



Fig. GO. — Anterior upper teeth of Chimarrogalc himalayica, (Dobson, 
Mon, Ins., unpublished.) 

webbed. Tail long, the under surface covered with white hairs, 
similar to those that fringe the feet. 

Teeth white. Dentition: i. c. pm. m. ^|=28, 
as in Crocidura. 

Two species are known, one being found in the Himalayas. 
The osteology is described by Anderson in his ‘ Anatomical and 
Zoological il^searches.’ 

131. Chimarrogale himalayica. The Himalayan Watei'-Shrew, 

Grossopus himalayicus, Oraifj A. M, N, H, x, p. 2G1 (1842) *, Blythj 
J, A, jS». B. xxiv, p. 37 ; Jerdon^ Mam, p. GO. 

Crocidura himulHica, Andenon^ V. Z. S. 1873, p. 231. 
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Ghimarrogale himalaylcBi AThdenon^ J. A, S, B, xlvi, pt. 2, p. 2i}2 ; 
id. An, Zi^jl, lieSi p. 16i), pi. figs. 17-30 (skeleton) ; td. Cat, 

p. 208. 

CTny lagniyUj Lepcha ; Chupit(\ Bluitia. 

Snout densely furred and with numerous vibrissas. Eyes very 
minute. The small eaivconch is hairy and entirely concealed by 
the fur. Feet scaly ; toes naked ; upper surface of metacarpus and 
metatarsus thinly clad with short diat bristly hairs. Tail thinly 
clad above, thickly below, with short flat liairs. Fur soft and 
dense, with a few longer hairs on the back and sides, becoming 
numerous on the rump. 

Upper anterior incisors each with a lateral expansion on the 
inner side of the anterior cusp so as to meet, the-^proximal surface 
of the cusp bem^'^. concave ; the notch between the anterior and 
basal cusp very ^'j,eep. The three intermediate conical teeth on 
each side nearly of equal size. Premo'.ar about equal in section 
to the anterior molar, and haring the inner ridge of .the crown 
divided into two cusps. In the lower jaw the anterior incisors 
are elongate and much turned up at the end, and the ctov\ti of the 
premolar distinctly bilid at the summit. 

Colour dark slaty grey above, with the tips of the hairs rich 
blackish bnown, the terminations of the scattered longer hairs 
shining white, Ix)wer parts pale brownish grey, basal portion of 
hair ashy grey below, dark leaden grey above. Hair on the upper 
surface of the feet brown. Tail dark brown above, white below. 

Dinmisions, An adult female measured: snout to vent 4*35 
inches, tail 3*05, hind foot without claws 0*75, height of ear froih 
orifice 0’2r. Jerdon gives larger measurements, head and body 
5 and 6 inches, and J possess skii\8 that measure this. The skull 
of a small female measured 0’94 inch in basal length. 

Distribution, Soufh-easteni Himalayas, and the Khakhyen hills 
north of Burma, at elevations, so far as is known, of from 3000 to 
5000 feet. Not recorded further west than Sikhim, wliero it is 
not rare. 

Habits, The Himalayan water-shrew inhabits the .banks of 
streams, and has been observed by Anderson running over the 
stones in the streani-beJ and plunging freely into the water. It 
doubtless swims well. It is said to feed on wa’er insects, aquatic 
larv£D, tadpoles, small fish, &c., like Crossopus fodiens of Europe. 

The ot her species of this genus, C, platycephalas, inhabits Japan. 
A black shrew w^as noticed swimming in water by Col. McMaster 
near Nagpur, but no specimen collected (see ‘ Notes on Jerdon*8 
Mammals,’ appendix, p. 215). The animal is probably an unde- 
scribed form. 


Qenus NECTOOALE, A. Milne-Ed wards (1870). 

Aquatic. No external ear-conch ; ears valvular. Feet large, 
broad, scaly, fringcHl with coarse white hairs ; toes M’obbcJ ; pads 
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on the soles of the feet enliirged into broad disks. Tail long* with 
fringes of white hairs on th^ sides and lower surface and on the 
terminal portion of the upper eiirfac^ last third of tail compressed. 

Teeth white : i. c. pm? m. =28^ as in Cro- 
cidura. ^ ^ 

This is a more thoroughly aquatii? form than its near ally 
ChimarrogaU, Only one species is known. 

132. Nectogale elegans. The Tibetan Water-Shrew, 

Nectogale elegans, A, Milne-Edwarde^ Comptes Rmdue, Ixx, p. 341 
(187U) Imid, Reck. Mam. p. 200, pis. 39, 39 a ; W. Blanford, 1\ A. 
.y. A 1876, 198. 

Eye very small. Snout covered with fur as thfft ns that on the 
body. Hind feet large and broad, double the tength of the fore 
feet, naked above, only the terminal phalanges free from the web 
and fringe(f with hairs lil^ those on the sides of the feet, white, 
coarse and fattened, and nearly iV inch long, or tw ice the length 
of those in Chinfarrogale, A few scattered coarse hairs on the 
upper surface of the metacarpus. Hair fringing the fore feet 
short, and no fringes to the toes, but the disks beneath the sole 
are similar to those on the hind feet. Tail well clad above with 
short flat hairs, densely clad with similar flat hairs bedow, which 
form fringes. There is one along each side of the basal third of 
the tail, the two unite and form a median inferior fringe for the 
remaining two thirds, along each side of which is a lateral fringe, 
dying out towards the end, where the tail iS distinctly compressed, 
whilst on the terminal portion 4Fhere is an upper median fringe. 
Fur extremely dense, soft, and long, evidently adapted for a cold 
climate, with conspicuous longer hairs on the back and sides, 
becoming most numerous on the rump. 

Colour rich dark brown above, the longer hairs glistening white ; 
upper lip, chin, throat, and breast whitish, passing into light brown 
on the abdomen and flanks, but the line of division well marked in 
front of the fore limbs. Tail v\hity brown above, white below. 
The fur when wet is iridescent. 

Dimensions. Head and body 3*6 inches, tail 4, hind foot 1, 
extreme length of skull 1. 

Distribution, Tibet. First found by Pore David in Eastern 
Tibet, then a specimen was procured by Mr. Mandelli from tlie 
Sikbim frontier. I once saw a small mammal, probably this 
species, swimming in a deep stream at 1 5,000 feet above the sea, 
near Momay Samdong in 8ikbim. This shrew is evidently an 
inhabitant of high elevations, and may hereafter be found in other 
parfs of the high Himalayas and Tibet. 

Habits, Evidently Nectogale^ from its structure, is thoroughly 
aquatic. The enlarged disk-like pads of the feet are believed by 
A. Mdne-Ed wards to be employed as suckers, and to enable the 
animal to hold on to smooth rocks or st/Ones in a stream-bed. 
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Suborder l^ERMOPTERA. 

This BubSfder contaius but a single family, represented by only 
one genus. ' The connexion with the Insectivora is not very 
Obvious, and the view, already noticed, that the Dermoptera should 
rank as a distinct order has much hi its favour. 


Family GALEOPITHECIDiE. 

qenus GALEOFITHECUS, Pallas (WSO). 

It will bo coiKeiiient to give all the characters of this anomalous 
mammal under the head of the genus. The flying lemurs, as they 
are called, arc animals about, the size^of a small dqjnestic cat, 
having a rather long head, well-developed tail, and slender limbs. 



!Pig. 70. — Lower incisors of Galcopitltccus. (Guido to il»e Galleries of 
Mammalia, British Museum, 1885.) 

An expansion of (he skin connecting the limbs begins from the 
side of the throat, esteiids all along the neck, body, and 1 :ail to 
the tip, and forms a web between all the toes which are included 
in it to the base of the claws. The whole forms a parachute, by 
the aid of which the animal glides from tree to tree. Something 
similar is found in flying squirrels and in some other mammals and 
a few lizards, but in none is it so fully developed as in the present 
genus. 

Dentition: i. c. pm. 5 ^?, m. The upper incisors 

are quite at the side, all the terminal portion of the upper jaw 
being toothless. The anterior pair of incisors are compressed and 
subpectinate, with one root. The second incisor and the canine 
are similar to each otlu3r in shape, both being compressed and 
tw'o-rooted, with a triangular crown terminating in a median 
point. Premolars and molars three-rooted. Anterior premolar 
with tw'o principal cusps. Second premolar and all the molars 
similar in shape ; the crown semioval in section, with the convex 
side inwards, and sluirply tuberculate around a central hollow. 
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